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PUBLISHERS'  PREFACE. 


^  lEBi^  lifting  herself  from  the  dust,  diymg  her  tears,  and  proudly 
4«manduig  her  legitimate  phwe  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  is  1 
spedutcle  to  cause  immense  progress  in  poUtical  philosophy 

R^U  a  nation  whose  fame  had  spread  over  aU  the  earth  ere  tbe 
flag  of  Enghmd  had  come  into  existence.    For  600  yean  her  life  has 

that  ever  m  the  wfaith  of  God  was  poured  upon  the  chiM«m  of  dis- 
obedience had  swept  over  her.  She  was  an  object  of  scorn  and  con- 
tempt  to  her  subjugator.  Only  at  times  weie  there  any  signs  of  life— 
an  occasional  meteor  Bash  that  told  of  her  olden  spirit-of  her  deathless 
race.  Degraded  and  apathetic  as  this  nation  of  Helots  was  it  is  not 
strange  .that  political  philosophy,  at  all  times  too  Sadducean  in  its 
pwnaples,  should  ask,  with  a  sneer.  "Could  these  dry  bones  Hve!" 
The  fHhi««  of  time  has  come,  and  witii  one  gallant  sunward  bound  the 

that  Eight  mnst  always  conquer  Might  in  the  end-tiiat  by  a  compen- 
B^mg  Pnno^n  the  nature  of  tilings.  Repression  creates  slowly,  but 
certainly,  a  imt  for  its  overthrow. 

Had  it  been  possible  to  kill  tiie  Irish  Nation,  it  h«i  long  since  ceased 
to  exist  But  the  transmitted  quaUties  -of  fier  gtorious  childraa.  who 
wew  giantii  m  inteUect.  virtue,  and  arms  for  1500  years  before  Alfred 
t^  Saxon  sent  the  youtii  of  hip  country  to  Irehind  in  search  of  know- 
!ffl-  7^  ^.**'^  ^  Peo0e.-tiie  legends,  songs,  and  dim 
tii^tions  of  this  glorious  era.  and  tiie  irrepressible  piety,  sparkling  wit. 
and  dauntless  courage  of  her  people,  hkvd  at  last  brought  her  toth  like 
Wus  from  tiie  tomb.  True,  tiie  garb  of  tiie  prison  or  the  cerements 
of  the  grave  may  be  hanging  upon  her.  but  "  loose  her  and  let  her  iro  " 
IS  the  wise  pohcy  of  tiiose  in  whoM  hands  are  her  preset  destiiiies 

vA"^^°"  t^^  ""??  •^*'*^  *^^  "^"''*  ^^'^  «"»«  gn»st  work 
^tiil  d^     ""''•    ^"'*  *'•  '^"^  no  pepple  has  .0  suffer^ 

u3C  History  of  Ireland  is  the  most  interesting' of  f«)oids,  and  the 
■bsstJmay.^  The  rublishsis of  Uiiiediliiaiif  D'Awy Hc^lTc^^t 
aad  impartial  work  tiOce  advantage  of  thd  awakening  int«est  in  Irish 
hteratiipe  to  present  to  tiie  public  a  book  of  high-dau  hUton,,  m  cheap 
»^iarffd»  circulating  rmance.  A  sde  a.  l^go  .,  tiurt  rf  a  popular 
wmsnoe  is,  tiierefore,  necessary  to  pay  the  specuUtion.  That  sale  tho 
i-Ublishers  expect,  v  Indeed,  as  truth  is  often  stiwiger  than'fiction,  to 


\ 


PEEFAOE. 


Iridi^hwtojy  is  more  ronuu^tio  than  ronumce.  How  Qnaam  a^f. 
-^rled^eSac^d  Banner.  How  Brian  and  Mal^c^^^^ 
«^pu^.  How  the  "Puate  of  tixe  North^  -ooJeTLT^t^t, 
^e^onesofTa^andthepietybfColan.ba.  ^ward^C^ 
^  ^  ^7»««J^Sar.fieli  HowDattu,  tiiefearle.8.  sounded  the  S 
.  war-ray  m  far  Alpme  pagaea,  and  how  the  Geraldine  forayed  lS«^ 
The  deeds  of  O'NeU  and  O'DonndL     The  m^Tc^jT^, 

Of  woe  in  Errn  for  a  hundred  years.  •83-'98~'48-'68.  IreLmd'^mn 
™-g-gIoxy.  Surely  the  Youti.  of  Ireland  will  findtth^^^ 
records  romance  enough  I  wranwy  ■ 

ooi^^r?  ^^"^  r  ^«"  "«d  in  the  histories  of  their 
eountiy.  The  Insh  are.  unfortunately,  not  so;  and  yet.  what^ 
Enghsh  or  Sco«ash  history  to  compare  with  Irish?  JSaSwaTaLd 
of  saints  and  scholars  when  Britons  were  painted  «i^  mi^* 
noble  laws,  based  upon  ti.e  spirit  of  ChrisiLty.  wTSLnZ^'f 
]^n.  and  valuable  books  were  written  ere  L  BriteTZHf  f^ 

mteUect,  m  Christianity  and  civilization,  in  arms.  ar^aT^^ 
Ireland  Aone  like  a  star  among  the  nations  when  di^^^STi 
the  world.  And  she  nobly  sustained  dvilizationand^l^vW 
™^es  and  scholars.  The  Hbiuries  and  archivTi  SS;:  J^^  " 
tte  records  of  theirpiety  and  learning.  ludeed  the  echoes  ha^acwoS^ 
yet  ceased  to  sound  upon  our  ears,  of  the  mighty  march  of  W^^ 
^d^overl^e  war-fields  of  Europe,  du^^ttorribk  ^a^^ 
inlands  cruel  law,  intended  to  destroy  the  spirit  of  a  martial^ 

1^1^'  T  r°*^  ***'^*  *^'  "«^^y  600,0(S  of  the  fl^ofTe 
^  youth  mto  foreign  service.    Iririi  steel  gUttered  in  «ie  W  ^Sj 

of  the  most  desperate  confficts,  and  mor«  than  once  the  rank.  0?^; 

™tdownbefor«  "the Exiles,"in  just punidmient for h«t^ 

code  which  excluded  the  Irish  soldier  from  hi.  comxtay'.  «^  ^*^ 

recJrfT  J?lv  w''"  "^^  ""  1"'"*"  hiB  countrymen  in  their  national 
records.    If  by  uMraing  a  cheap  edition  the  present  Publishem  cairv  out 

to  ^y  extend  ttat  wish,  it  wiU  be  to  them  VTource  of  satis^H^ 

It  is  impossible  to  conclude  this  Preface  without  an  exDienion  nf 
r^p^t  at  tiie  d«-k  «id  terrible  fate  which  overi^ok  tIJ  SaL 
patriotic^  and  distinguished  Irishman,  Thomas  D'Ar«y  MogT  He  wm 
!Jr*  ;f***!?^^  ^  ««»*^  ^«"J  ««d  when  the  contemptible  squabble. 

With  high  ideal,  of  patriotism  and  devotion.  r 
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HISTpET  OP  IBELAND. 

\  -  .  N      V  ;<  -^ 

,^  >      -  V  /-  ^■^•-v  »    . 

CHAPTER  I. 
TflB^ftEST  INHABITANTS. 

^IBELAKD  is  situated  in  the  North  Atlanl^c,  between  the  degrees 
fifty-one  and  a  half  and  fifty-five  and  a  half  North,  and  five  and 
a  quarter  and  fen  and  a  tifird  West  longitude  from  Greenwich. 

,  It  is  the  last  land  usually  seen  by  ships  leavbg  the  Old  Worjd;-^ 
and  Ihe  first  by  those  who  arrive  there  from  thd  Northwn  ports 
of  America.  In  size  ij;  is  less  than^alf  as  large  as  Britain,  and 
m  shape  it  may  b6  oobipared  to  one  df .those  shields  which  we 
seeJn  coats-of ^anns,  the  four  Kovinces — Ulster,  Oonnaoght, 
Leinstc^,  and  Munster-^represening^tl^  four  quarters  of  the 
shield.^    ,,  -        ^  '      *  . 

Around  the  borders  of  4iie  countrjr,  generally  nedr  the  coast, ' 

,)  several  tanges  of  hills  and  mounti^  rear  their  qreets,  ev^ 
Province  having  one  or  more,  such  grgups.  The.  WeeiJ'and 
South  ^|ve,  however,  the  largest  and  highest  of  these  hills, 
from  the^des  of  all  whiich  descend  numerous  rivers,  flowing  in  . 
various  directions  to  th^sea.  Other  rivers  issue  out  of  large 
lakes  formed- in  thevall^s,  such  as  tteiGalway  river  jvhich 
drains  Lough  Corrib,  and  the  ^ann  which  carries  off  the  durpli)s 
waters  of  Lough  Neagh  (Nay),  In  a  few  districts  where  the 
fall  for  water  is  mikffident,  marshes  and  swamps  were  Itmg 
ago  formed,  of  which  the  principal  one  occupies  nearly  940,000 
acres  in  the  very  heart  of  the  country.  It  is  called'  **  the  Bog 
of  Allen,"  a?id,ihough  qui^  useless  for  fanmng-  purposes,  Btill 

'  serves  to  ^supply  the  surroundmg  ,districtFit£  fuel^  nearly  as 
well  as.coal  npl:^  do  in  other  countries. 


f 
'> 


=1==^  ifsM^fiDsx  liiuesrlreiimd  wag  as  wett^^ 

though  hardly  a  tree  of  the  primitive  forest  now  remains.    One 
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of  the  elarliest  names  applied  to  it  was  "the  wooded  Island," 
V     apd  the  export  of  timber  and  staves,  as  %eH  as  of  the  furs  of 
'  wild  animals,  continued,  until  the  beginning  6f  the  seveuleenth 
century,  to  be  a  thrmng  branch  of  trt4e,    But  in  a  succession 
of  dvil  and  religious  wars,  the  axe  and  the  torch  have  done 
their  work  of  destruction,  so  that  the  age  of  most  of  the  wood 
now  standmg  does  not  date  above  two  or  three  generations  back. 
Who  were  the  first  inhabitants  of  tHis  Island,  it  is  impossible 
tos^y,  but  we  know  it  was  inhabited  at  a  very  early  period  of 
^tne  world's  lifetime — ^probably  as  early  as  the  time  when  Solo- 
mon, the  Wise,  sat  in  Jerusalem  on  the  throne  of  his  father 
David.    As  we  should  not  altogether  reject,,  though  neither  are 
:     we  bound  to  beUeve,  the  wtld  and  uncertain  traditions  of  which 
.    we  have  neither  documentary  nor  monumental  evidence,  we  will 
glance  over  rapidly  what  the  old  Bards  and  Story-tellers  have 
handed  down  to  us  concerning  Ireland  before  it  became  Christian. 
-^      The  Jlrst  story  they  tell  is,  that  about  three  hundred  years 
after  the  Universal  Deluge,  Partholan,  of  the  stock  of  Japhet, 
sailed  down  the  Mediterranean,  "leaving  Spain  on  the  right 
hand,"  and  holdmg  bravely  on  his  course,  reached  the  shores  of 
the  wooded  western  Island.    This  Partholan,  they  tell  us,  was 
a  double  parricide,  having  killed  his  father  and  mother  before 
leaving  his  native  country,  for  which  horrible  crimes,  as  the 
^    Bards  very  morally  conclude,  his  posterity  were  fated  never  to  <- 
possess  the  land.    After  a  lon^  mterval,  and  when  they  weii' - 
greatly  mcreased  m  numbers,  they  were  cut  off  to  the  last  man, 
by  a  dreadful  pestilence.  *^ 

_  The  story  of  the  second  immigration  is  aTmost  as  vague  as  that 
f       trf  the  first.    The  leader  this  time  is  called  Nemedh,  and  his  route 
is  described  as  leading  from  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  acrpss 
what  is  noy  Russia  in  Europe,  to  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  from  the 
Baltic  to  Ireland.    He  is  said  to  have  built  two  royal  forts, 
and  to  have  "  cleared  twelve  plains  of  wood  "  while  in  Ireland. 
He  and  his  posterity  were  constantly  at  war,  with  a  terrible 
race  of  Pormorians,  or  Sea  Kings,  descendante  of  Ham,  who  had 
fled  from  northern  Africa  to  the  western  islands  for  refuge  from 
,   their  enemies,  the  sons  of  Shem.     At  length  the  Pormorians 
'e^  prevailed,  and  the  children  of  the  second  immigration  were 
eitlj^  slain  or  driven  into  exile,  from  which  some  of  their 
posterity  r*tumed  long  afterwards,  and  again  disputed  the 
country,  under  two  different  denominations. 
Jhe  >nir^/jy#xtr  Belgee  aretheiAydimmigrnti^^    ^hey  wero^ 
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the  island  into  five  p<Slions.  But  they  lived  in  days  when  the 
earth— the  known  parts  of  it  at  least— was  bdng  eacerly 
scrambled  for  by  the  overflowing  hosts  of  Asia,  andtheywere 
not  long  left  in  undispnted  possession  of  so  tempting  a  prize 
Another  expedition,  daiming  descent  from  the  common  ancestor 
Nemedh,  arrived  to  contest  their  supremacy.  These  last— the 
fourth  immigration— are  depicted  to  us  as  acoompli^ed  sooth- 
sayers and  necromancers  who  came  out  of  Greece.  They  could 
quell  storms;  cure  diseases;  work  in  metals;  foretell  future 
events;  forgiB  magical  weapons;  and  raise  the  dead  to  life- 
they  are  caUed  the  Tucttha  de  DanatUj  and  by  their  supernatural 
-  power,  as  wdl  as  by  virtue  of  "the  Lia  Pail,"  or  fabled  "stone 
of  deetmy,  they  subdued  their  Belgic  kinsmen,  and  exercised 
sovereignty  over  them,  till  the\g|  turn  were  displaced  by  the 
Gaelic,  or ./l/l*  immigration.     .^^ 

This  fifth  and  final , colony  called  themselves  alternately,  or 
at  different  periods  of  their  history,  Gael,  from  one  of  their 
remote  ancestors';  MiUsiam,  from  the  immediate  projector  of 
tiieur  emigration ;  or  Scoti,  from  Scota,  the  mother  of  Milesius 
They  came  from  Spain  under  the  leaderehip  of  the  sons  of 
Milesius,  whom  they  had  lost  during  their  temporary  sojourn 
m  that  country.    In  vain  the  skilful  Tuaiha  surrounded  them- 
selves audi  their  coveted  island  with  magic-made  tempest  and 
terrors ;  in  vain  they  reduced  it  in  size  so  as  to  be  almost  ifi- 
yisible  from  sea ;  Amergin,  one  of  the  sons  of  Milesius,  was  a 
Druid  skilled  in  aU  the  arts  of  the  east,  and  led  by  his  wise  coun- 
sels, his  brothers  countermmed  the  magidans,  and  beat  them  at 
their  own  weapons.    This  Amergin  was,  according  to  universal 
teage  in  ancient  tunes,  at  once  Poet,  Priest,  and  Prophet ;  yet 
mhm  his  warlike  brethren  divided  the  island  between  them  * 
they  left  the  Poet  out  of  reckomng.    He  was  finally  drowned 
in  the  waters  of  the  river  Avoca,  which  is  probably  the  reason 
why  that  river  has  been  so  suggestive  of  melody  and  sons- 
,«ver  since.  .■,;-;;i;;;'^  i;,:  ■  . '^;,-fi- lui,r^'-   ^^ 

T^^uch  are  the  stories  told  of  the /w  sucociri^  hordes  of  ad- 
venturers who  first  attempted  to  colonize  our  wooded  Island 
Whatever  moiety  of  truth  may  be  mixed  up  with  so  many 
fictions,  two  things  are-certain,  that  long  before  the  time  wh«i 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  came  upon  earth,  the  coasts  and  harbours 
of  Krm  WOTS  known  to  the  merchants  of  the  Mediterranean 
•nd  that  from  the  first  to  the  fifth  Christian  ' 


<3f  the  Wooded  Isle  made  inrotdii  oa  i^  Bcman  powpr 
IP  Britain  and  even  in  Gaul.    Agrioda,  the  Roman  governor  of 
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BritaiBi  in  the  reign  of  bomifmn    +!,«  /s   x 
J?  Irish  chieftain  about  C^r^^~*^L^^^  oentary-reteined 
biographer  that  an  invasion  nflS?'^^^  ^®  ^  *oW  by  his 
Bm  it^er  took  pC"^  the  Ro^l^^  T  *^^  °^  »*  ^^' 
for  four  centuries  K^  n«v^.^  ®^^?'  ?^*^°«f  »»  8«Preme 
we  are  thus  ^^VTo^THVT^  *^®  I"«^  Sea ;  and 
which  are  so  v7mhh^Z^^^  ^^^^J^  °^  ^'^^y  ^^tory, 
eveiy  western  ^^t^  ^th  wht?r"S^  °^  *^«  ^^^^es  of 
to  do.  ^'  ^*^  ^'^^ch  the  RojuMis  had  anything 


'"'  ''if 


'  CHAPTER  II. 

..      -THE    FIRST    AGES.    ' 

Since  we  have  no  Roman  accounta  of  *h^  t^ 

or  state  of  society  In  ancfentS^.    ^'^^/orm  of  government 

Bards  and  ^^r^m.^^\^' Zl^Z:^"" .^''^'''^  «"*^« 
and  agree  with  each  other  oJ^Ir?  ^  statemente  are  credible 
-gr^e,  and  these  are  tKintewWn^-^  ""^  P^^^  *»»«y  do 
"«  to  teke  on  their  aXSy      ^""^  '*  "^"^  i^asonable  for 

lygest  share,  so  we  ffi^^^^l*^  "^  ^^«  ^  8«t  the 
of  armed  struggles  for  p^er  4^*^  a  constant  succession 
the  Island  betw^n  t^nj^re  callnT?^  ^^T  ^^°  ^^ded 
to  the  Latin  Rex  and  FW^  I^^^'  ^J^'l^Wch  answers 

was  caUed  ^nf^*;  ^^  W  *^Th^' m^°«^  °^  ^ 

«on  of  the  kinir  wm  th«  novTS  Ct^?*    ^^®  ®^*^«»t  nephew,  or 

his  brothers^^S  or  oS?^\f  ^  ""^  ^^  ^^^7  of  tbe  Prin^ 

.  ^ain  cause  (5  SuS  wwir^nS  ^d^f^'^ -^  "J^^'  ^«  «r- 
was  bom  lame  or  a  CiluST^^l^'TX'  t'  ^  »  ^^nce 
he  was  dedared  nuM^^'em'  ^EvI  ^?  ^^  ^^  •^^d*"** 
«enous  accident  entailed  dSf^n  .iT  5^'  ^^^cession,  my 
of  several  Princes  Xmim^f?'  ^^T^^  "^^  «"^  *he  nim^ 
penalty.  ItxmCoC^^y^7'^^'''^^f^^^'^S^ 
habit  ^  appo^g  hiT^t^s  n^^^^^^  1,*^«  ^«»*A  thilX 
<u8tom;  ttSTit  wS  not  S  e^  ^Z  ^"J"^-*  ^'^^  ^^•^  • 

—    .r^  WO  ouocmjiuu  du»rn«t6d  betwwo  i  doubte  1^  of 
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Princes;  and  that  sometimes  when  the  Mfnmg  Prince  ohtafn«^ 

ftp  A  JJ^*  t  ^""^t  ''''''^  ^^  *^«  clansmen.    The  suSWr  to 

^^Z:^!r^'f  «mnual  gifts  from  the  Wi^^'o' P^SJ^ 
nt  S^  i^^rf  ^'/  fd*J»«n^tai7  leaders  or  Champtons^ 

rwiK  at  court,  by  the  tenm-e  of  the  sword.    Like  the  fetid«J 
Ihkes  of  Pmnce,  and  ^aron,  of  England,  these  Sta?^  no£ 
often  proved  too  powerful  for  their  lomiidpl^Td^ 
them  experience  aU  the  micertainty  of  redpSltSn^ 
m  Champions  play  an  important  i^  in  aU  the  eariWeS* 
Z?Srl5X-' ^^"^^"  y°".^  sniB  to  fmd  them.  ^hS 
tnat  IS  to  say,  the  Mihtiaof  Ulster;  the  JVam,  or  Militia  n*^ 
Lemi^r,  sometimes  the  royal  guard  of  Tara^ts  b^^T 
Tlt^'Z  &f  ^"^  "'  Munster,'and  the  jS„:1?    < 
B^S^fciwhn^J  w'"""^  was   argely  recruited  from  the 
^  fh«ir^T  ?    *^  *^°  squeezed  into  that  western  province 
by  their  Milesian  conquerors,  pretty  much  as  Crom^eeUen 
deavoured  to  force  the  MilesiaS  Ir4  into  it;  r^lZ^ 
yeaw^terwards.    Eadi  of  tiiese  bands  had  ite  sS  h^o^ 
ite  Godfreys  and  Orlandos  celebrated  in  song;  thSt  f^^ 

raterdori!^r,?Lf^?^:  ^«^«<^  fiSm^atSSrS? 
7^^^'.  ^'^'  *^®  «»«6°t  n<^e  of  his  province  W« 
.^  at  tte  dawn  of  the  Christian  era.  Of  equal  f^I^^'Fi^^ 
the  father  of  Ossian,  and  the  Pingal  of  modern  ficti^  who 
flounshedinthelatterhalf  of  thes^ndce?tmt  M  iolof 
^^n^  S?  ^^^^^.^f  C°»°»"«ht  (one  of  the  f^  dis^^h^^ 
mm  of  Belgic  origin  whom  we  fiear  of  through  the  mS 
bards),  flomished  a  generation  earlier  than  fLTmf^^t 

tr  J^  wlih'fv,^""^^  ^f,  ?^^^*  ^^  «^P*°ded  or  con- 
ttacted  with  their  good  or  iU  fortune  in  battle.     Immiirration 

:l^i?!!r^^fc;^j^j^^^>orit»offHhoo;^^^^ 


emu  peiiud  on  OM  part  of  tiie  mill,  J«d  i^  onlino^er.    As 
^mamei  were  not  generaUy  ^  either  inlreland  or  anywhere 
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dse,  till  after  the  tenth  century,  the  great  families  are  distin- 
gnifihable  at  first,  only  by  their  tribe  or  clan  names.    Thus  at 
tiie  north  we  have  the  Hy-Nial  race ;  in  the  south  the  Eugenian   ^ 
race,  bo  called  from  Nial  and  Eoghan,  their  mutual  ancestors. 

We  have  already  compared  llie  Shape  of  Erin  to  a  shield,  in 
which  the  four  Provinces  represented  the  four  quarters.  Some 
shields  have  also  bosses  or  centre-pieces,  and  the  federal  province 
of  Meath  was  the  boss  of  tiie  old  Irish  shield.  The  andent 
Meath  induded  both  the  present  counties  of  that  name,  stretch* 
ing  south  to  the  Liffey,  and  north  to  Armagh.  It  was  the 
meosal  demesne,  or  **  board  of  the  king's  tables  "  it  was  exempt 
£rom  all  taxes,  except  those  of  the  Ard-Bigh,  and  its  relations 
to  the  other  Frovinces  may  be  vaguely  compared  to  those  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  several  States  of  the  North 
Amencan  Union.  Ulster  might  then  be  defined  by  a  line 
drawn  from  Sligo  Harbour  to  the  mouthof  the  Boyne,  the  line 
being  notched  here  and  there  by  the  royal  demesne  of  Meath ; 
Leinsteb  stretched  south  from  Dublin  triangle-wise  to  Water- 
ford  Harbour,  but  its  inland  line,  towards  the  west,  was  never 
very  well  defined,  and  Hua  led  to  constant  border  wars  with 
Muniter;  the  remaindw  of  the  south  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Shannon  composed  MmrSTEB ;  the  present  county  of  Glare  and  > 
all'  west  of  tn6  Shannon  north  to  Sligo,  and  part  of  Gavan, 
going  with  Coknauoht.  The  chief  seats  of  power,  in  those 
several  divisions,  were  Taba,  for  federal  purposes ;  Emania,  , 
near  Armagh,  for  Ulster;  Leiohlin,  for  Leinster;  Gashel, 
for  Munster ;  and  Gbitohaik,  (now  Bathcrogan,  in  R(MKX>nmion,) 
for  Gonnaught. 

How  the  common  people  lived  within  these  external  divisions 
of  power  it  is  not  so  easy  to  describe.  All  histories  tell  us  a  > 
great  deal  of  kings,  and  iMittles,  and  conspiracies,  but  voy 
Uttle  of  the  daily  domestic  life  of  the  people.  In  this  respect 
the  history  of  Ki  is  mudi  the  same  as  the  rest ;  but  some 
leading  facts  we  do  know.    Their  religion,  in  Pagan  times,  was  ^ . 

what  tile  modems  call  Drtiuftinn,  but  what  th^  called  it  them- 
selves  we  now  know  not.  It  was  probably  the  same  religion 
Imdnntiy  professed  by  Tyre  and  Sidon,  by  Garthage  and  her 
colonies  in  Spun ;  the  same  reli^on  which  the  Romans  have 
described  as  existing  in  great  part  of  Gaul,  and  l^  their  ac- 
counts, we  learn  the  awful  fact,  tlutt  it  sanctioned,  ni^r, 
demanded,  human  sacrifices.  Frcun  the  few  traces  of  its  doc- 
trines  which  Ohristian  geal  has  permitted  to  survive  in  the  old 
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t^^Med  by  the  sun  ™  its  chief  divinity— that  two  great  fes, 
tivate  were  held  m  his  honour  on  days  ansyrering  to  the  first 
of  May  and  last  of  October.    Tliere  were  also  particular  irods 
of  poets,  champions,  artificers  and  marmers,  just  as  amonff  the 
Romans  and  Greeks.    Sacred  groves  were  dedicated  to  th^ 
gods ;  Fnests  and  Priestesses  devoted  their  lives  to  their  ser- 
vice; the  arms  of  the  champion,  and  the  person  of  the  king 
were  charmed  by  them;   neither  peace  nor  war  was  made 
witnout  their  sanction ;  then-  own  persons  and  their  pupils  were 
Md  sacred;  the  high  place  at  the  king's  right  hand  and  the 
Dest  iruits  of  the  earth  and  the  waters  were  theirs.     Old  age 
revered  them,  women  worshipped  them,  wwriors  paid  court  to 
them,  youth  trembled  before  them,  princes  and  chieftains 
regarded  them  as  elder  brethren.    So  numerous  were  they  in 
Mu^  and  so  celebrated,  that  the  altars  of  Britain  and  western 
traul,  left  desolate  by  the  Roman  legions,  were  often  served  by 
11       J^^opt^ants  from  Erin,  which,  even  in  those  Pagan  days,  wm 
taiown  to  aU  the  Druidic  countries  as  the  "Sacred  Island.^ 
JJesides  the  princes,  the  warriors,  «nd  the  Druids,  hurhcy  were 
also  the  Physiaans,  Bards  and  Brehons  of  the  first  ages,)  there 
were  innumerable  petty  chiefs,  aU  laying  daun  to  noble  birth 
and  blood.    They  may  be  said  with  the  warriors  and  priests  to 
be  the  only  freemen.    The  Brum,  or  farmers,  though  posses- 
smg  certain  legal  rights,  were  an  inferior  caste ;  while  of  the 
Artisans,  the  smiths  and  armorers  only  seem  to  have  been-  of 
much  consideration.    The  buUders  of  those  mysterious  round 
towers,  of  which  a  hundred  ruins  yet  remain,  may  also  have 
been  a  pnvileged  order.    But  the  miU  and  the  loom  weife  servile 
occupations,  left  altogether  to  slaves  taken  in  battle,  or  pur- 
chaeed  m  the  market-places  of  Britain.    The  task  of  the  herds- 
man, like  that  of  the  farm-labourer,  seems  to  have  devolved  on 
the  bondsmen,  while  the  quem  and  the  shuttle  were  left 
exclusively  m  the  hands  of  jthe  bondswomen. 

We  need  barely  mention  the  names  of  the  first  Milesian 
kmgs,  who  were  remarkable  for  something  else  than  cutting 
each  other's  throats,  in  order  to  hasten  on  to  the  solid  ground 
of  thnstlan  tunes.  The  principal  names  are :  Heber  and 
Herwnhon,  the  crowned  sons  of  Milesians ;  they  at  first  divided 
the  Island  fairly,  but  Heremhon  soon  became  jealous  of  his 
brother,  slew  him  in  battle,  and  established  his  own  supremacy, 
inal  the  Prophet  was  King,  and  buUt  seven  royal  fortresses ; 
Hern  mass;  in  his  reign  Jthearta  nf  Hynjpg  jn^coloura  woro 
antroduced ;  and"  the  distinguishing  of  classes  by  th§  mm\m  ^ 
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^  i  *^e  Wwe")  established  the  Convention  of  Tara,  whichMl 
sembled  ha&tuaUy  every  ninth  year,  bnt  inight  tetlM 

TZL  '*  T^  ^5^^*  *^®  ^^^  ^«»^^«1  ^  honour  of  me^ 
or  Ctm;  Eocaid  invented  or  introduced  a  new  spec^^ 
™ker  boate,  caUed  earn,  and  spent  much  of  hS  Le^n  thl 
sea;  a  eohtary  queen,  named  Macha,  appears  in  the  suSion 

l^SLfr  ^f"??  "^i^  °^«^  exS^MaMhe^S 
f£^  S"T  ^""^  ^o^5«ffht.  she  is  the  sole  feiale  nilV^S 
Ennm  the  first  ages;  Owen  or  Eugene  Mor  ("the  Gm?»^£ 

m  the  common  nme  of  Eugenians;  Leaiy,  of  whom  ti^rffi 
of  M^fl^t  ^th  variations ;  Angus,  whom  the  after^rS^ 
of  AJba  (Scotland)  damied  as  their  ancestor;  Eocaid,  the  tenth 

mythologi^  stones  of  Erin-such  as  the  story  of  Queen  Mab~ 

B«^'S?h«^p'-'°'^J^rj  *»»«<J«^thofcSmluiTcolSS: 
part  of  the  Persian  tale  of  Roostam  and  Sohrab);  the  stW  of 

Fe^  son  of  the  king ;  of  Connor  of  Ulster;  V^Sof 

l^in^l^J  ""T  f  ®  °^*  °^««*  ^*J^  *h«  first  king  who 
led  an  expedition  abroad  against  the  Romans  in  Crimthw. 

am)mpamedhun  on  his  foray.    A  weU-plamied  inslLS of 

sSt^'^^^'^.K^^.'  ^*  ^*^  *>^«  °^  Crimthan's^Site 
nSTTi  ^*^  f'  ^;/^*^«  «^^  ^°Wes,  at  a  banquet  ^™ 

a  century  thereafter  Insh  expeditions  abroad.  A  revolutiaa  and 
a  restoration  foUowed,  in  which  Moran  the  Just  Jud^  pfa?Sd 

£^£te"^?fw^  t"  ^,S-^  II-^Tuathal  surS'S^h^ 
i^gitanate.      It  was  Tuathal  who  imposed  the  special  tax  on 

^^j^'  *  «®  Legitunate"  was  succeeded  by  his  son  who 
mtroduced  the  Roman  £ex  TaUonia  ("an  eye  fo/^eye  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth")  into  the  Bi^hon  code;   soonXr   tht 

JL^hl2r'^^''i?^^¥^^*^«  Island  ^th  the  rSinI 
me,  the  boundary  this  tmie  being  the  tsker,  or  ridge  of  land 

iinSTl  *^  f^%  ^S*?r  «^«^^^  i°  tune  to  the  soutfiem  hal? 
^^Ti^^  '^^^^}^  ^^  ^^^  ^^P  and  firm  in  ite  soU, 
Cn^t  ^  "^^^^  ^Y  "^«°"-«»»y  ™  Win  restored  Unde^ 
C^ac  una,  or  Longheard.  This  Cormw,  according  to  th^ 
togftnd,  wwH  in  secret  ^^brisUan^trnd  was  dom»  to  death  by  th»  ^ 
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t^^i?     ^  S^^  ?^*^'  ^"^  ^  abdication  and  retirement 
fr^  the  world  (A.D.  266).    He  had  reigned  fuU  foriyye^, 
nvallmg  in  wisdom,  and  exceUing  in  Justice  the  best  of  hii  ^ 
ancestors,    borne  of  his  marims  remain  to  us,  and  chaUenco 
^panson  for  truthfuhiess  and  foresight  with  most  uninspiiS 

«,o£T^^  successors  during  the  same^  century  are  of  Uttie 
m^,  but  m  the  next  the  expeditions  against  the  Roman  out-    , 

^    l^M^r^^  1?^  ^?^'  ^^^'•Sy  and  on  an  increasmg 
^;«oV      S?I  ^"^*^»°  ecUpsed  the  fame  of  his  ancestor  and 
namesake;  Nid,  caUed  "of  the  Hostages,"  was  slain  on  a 
second  or  tinrd  expedition  into  Gaul  (A.n05),  wMeDr^y 
nephew  and  successor  to  Nial,  was  struck  dead  byOightaiin  Jn 
the  passage  of  the  Alps  (A.P.  428).    li  was  in  on? orS^S 
Galhc  expeditions  that  theiUustrious  captive  was  brought  into 
Erm,  for  whom  Providence  had  reserved  the  &k^o«  its  con- 
version  to  the  Christian  faith~an  event  whidi  ^ves  a  uX 
and  a  purpose  to  the  history  of  that  Nation,  which  must  always 
constitiite  Its  chief  attaraction  to  the  Christian  reader. 


■  r  >  ■-■■''  A:*  -  ■ 


iCHAPTER  III. 


CHBISTIANITY  PREACHED  AT  TARA~THB  JESUIT. 

The  conversion  of  a  Pagan  people  to  Christianity  must  aJway» 
be  a  pmnaiy  fact  in  their  history.    It  is  not  merely  for  the 
error  it  abohshes  or  the  positive  tanith  it  establishes  that  fi 
national  change  of  faith  is  historically  unportant,  but  for  tha 
complete  revolution  it  wbrks  in  every  pubUc  and  private  relation. 
ini!iil?i*^  ^,fy,<^^dnpt  be  greater  if  we  were  to  see  some 
iTOSistible  apostiepf  P^faaisffiiMfi^romiibfoad  m  c^^ 
Ireland,  who  would  abolish  the  churches,  convents,  andChristian 
»*pol8;  deay  and  bring  into  utter  disuse  the  decalogue,  the 
S^^n^^/J^S  Sacramente;  efface  all  trace  of  the  exi^tmg 
behef  in  One  God  and  Three  Persons,  whether  in  private  o? 
C  ^*  El-^  contracts,  or  in  courte  of  law;  and  Ltead  of 
evfiJt'^^?^^^^  ""^^  thecounta7,in  high  places  and  in- 
T7^F^^.'  *^^  gloomy  groves  of  the  Druids,  m&ng  <rodi  of 
JK^  ftud  iuuuii,  the  ualuial  elomencs,  and  imire^rpM8l^5~ 
wstoring  human  sacrifices  as  a  sacred  duty,  and  pra^caUy 
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©xdudinjaf  from  tlie  community  of  their  feUows,  all  who  presumed 
a  clntef.^5;^  a  revolution  to  the  fuU  as  cOmplet^  as  such  n 

ow    w  *^*^>^?"&^,  revolution  we  must  devote  at  least  on^ 
chapter  before  going  farther.  ««•«.  uue 

_   The  best  accounts  agree  that  Patrick  was  a  native  of  Gaul 

hn^n? tJ^  ^Pr^^  *^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^d  captive  into  Erin  2 
one  of  King  Nial's  returning  expeditions;  that  he  became  a 

ht  tlfJf  *  ""^ ''''®  ^°^°'  ^  ^^^^  °^  ^^^*'  ^liose  flocks 
..iiin  Q?^  •  J^  '^'Ti"  y®*'^'  ^  *  shepherd,  on  the  mountain 
S«  A^T^'A^t^^  P'^"^^*  ^"^^  ^^  ^^*rim.  The  date  of 
I^ial  8  death,  and  the  consequent  return  of  his  last  expedition,  is 
set-down  m  all  our  annals  at  the  year  405;  as  pSckw^ 
S!fi^®^®  of  age  when  he  reached  Ireland,  he  must  have 
been  born  about  the  yter  390;  and  as  he,  died  hi  the  year  493 

age  of  103  years.    Whatever  the  exact  number  of  hia  ye^s  it 
IS  certam  that  his  mission  m  Ireland  commenced  m  the  veto  432 
>  SliT  P^°^°°^,*^  ,^  <teath,  sixty-one  years  afterwards: 
Such  an  unprecedented  length  of  life,  not  less  than  the  unpre-      > 

^S^  P^^'J  ^*^  P^P^^  ^^  P«^*i<^»  ^Iiich  he  early 
attained,  enabled  hun  to  estabUsh  the  Irish  Church,  durinff  hk 
own  tmie,  on  a  basis  so  broad  and  deep,  that  neitiier  larae  of 

nfffTi,  ®**5^  ''^'  ''''^  ®^y  temptations,  nor  aU  th^arte 
of  HeU  have  been  able  to  upheave  its  firm  foundations.    But 

tIeSr.l  T^l*^^*  *^«  P^ers  of  darkness  abandoEed 
ShwS^^tf^*/  ^^^^^^' ""'  *^**  the  victory  of  the  cross  was 
achieved  without  a  singular  combination  of  courage,  prudence, 
and  determmation— God  aiding  above  all.  "u«"wj, 

If  the  year  of  his  captivity  was  405  or  406,  and  that  of  his 
escape  or  manumission  seven  years  later  (412  or  413),  twenty 
years  would  mtervene  between  his  departure  out  of  the  land  of 
His  bondage,  aad  his  return  to  it  clothed  with  the  character  and 
authontyofaChristianBishop.  This mterval, longer o?XiS? 
he  spent  m  qualifying  himself  for  Holy  Orders  or^ischargk^ 

J!^5ji?''*'?\f  ^i^T'  ?*  ^^«'  "^d  fi^^y  »t  Rome.  But 
adways  by  night  and  day  he  was  haunted  by  the  thought  of  the 
1  agan  nation  m  which  he  had  spent  his  long  years  oflervitude, 
who«e  languap  he  had  acqmred,  and  the  character  of  whos^ 
people  he  so  thoroughly  understood.  These  natural  retrospeo- 
tions  were  heighteBed  and  deepftned  by  p^-^ — * — » — »  a^ 
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ar^^r^M  ^rJ^^^""  ^^.^  *^«  I^h'  ^<1  himself  as  tiieir 
apostle.    At  one  time,  an  angel  presented  him,  in  his  sleen   I 

When  the  new  Preacher  arrived  in  the  Irish  Sea.  in  4^9  h^ 
and  his  companions  were  driven  off  the  (x)ast  of  wtSow  k' 
mob,  who  assailed  them  with  showers  <5?«?L^^    ^^  * 

should  attempt  Jt,a.hhimLwtoiat^^ 

by  tiie  Spu-it  of  God,  he  determmed  to  strike  a  blow  acabS 
Paganism  at  its  most  vital  point.    Having  learnflSfh^?^ 

7S.U'  ^-'^  ^^t^^'  ^^  ^  celeSlKhd^*^^^^ 

tb^tw  Cf h!*  ^TJ?  "  ^*y  ^^^  happen^  to  fXon 
tne  eve  of  Easter,  he  resolved  to  proceed  to  Tara  on  that  oocMinn 

and  to  confront  the  Druids  in  the  midst  nf^i*?^-^^°? 

magnatesofthelsland.  Wll^^thteviWhettoSn^^^ 

«.mrse,andlandedfromhisfrauS^^^^^^ 

Tafang  leave  of  the  boatoen,  he  d^ired  them  to  Sor  hK 
certain  number  of  davs,  when,  if  they  did  not  heaJ^  f^^^ 

^ey  might  conclude  Eim  dead,  and  provide  for  theTo  We?J' 

h^^^?  n^  K  *  """il  r^^P^^ed  by  the  few  S^t 
had  made,  or  brought  from  abroad,  to  traverse  oTSt  th« 
giBatplam  which  streteheS  from  the  mouth  Sthe^^^to    ' 
Tara.    If  those  sailors  were  Christians,  as  is  most  S^ 

^attempt  so  hazardous  and  so  eventful.  *^ 

The  Christian  proceeded  on  his  way,  and  the  first  niirht  of 

^n^^^^^f^  *  SbspiWihief,  wLrfa^f  he 
couFerted  and  baptized,  especially  markb^  out  a  finTdiild 

sition;   who  was  destined  to  be  one  of  hi^  mo^t  effidSt 
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travellm^  OToUbly  by  the  northern  road,  poeticaUy  caUed  « the 
Slope  of  the  Chanots,"  the  Christian  adventurers  ^e  insight 
of  the  roofs  of  Tara.  Halting  on  a  neighbouring  emineioe 
they  surveyed  the  citadel  of  Andent  Error,  like  soldiers  about 
to  assault  an  enemy's  stronghold.  The  aspect  of  the  royal 
mu  must  have  been  highly  imposmg.  The  building  towards 
the  north  was  the  Banquet  Hall,  then  thronged  with  the 

^^'^n  ?^*•  ^^C\^^^-^*y'  measuring  Lm  nordi  to 
^J?*!?^?-?^!  m  length  by  iO  feet  wide.  South  of  this  hall 
was  the  King's  Rath,  or.  residence,  enclosing  an  afea  of  280 

^!Jk  .  *i?T®*®'''  /??  ^<^^^g  several  detached  buUdings. 
such  as  the  house  of  Cormac,  and  the  house  of  the  hostaires 
Souttiward  still  stood  the  new  rath  of  the  reigning  wf^ 
J^i^^^'  ^S?^'.  *^®  ^^^^  °^  Q^^^  ^^^  probably^ninhlbited 
Sf  T  ,1H  '^^'''^  *^^^  *?^«  ^^ding«  ^«re  at  some 
^n  „/iSf  ^^  ^""l  T  ^^^  *^^*  magnificent  trees  shaded  the 
weU  ^  Finn,  and  the  weU  of  Newnaw,  from  which  aU  the 
raths  were  supphed  with  water.  Imposing  at  any  time,  Tara 
must  have  looked  te  best  at  the  moSnt  Patrick  first  behdd 
It,  oemg  m  the  pleasant  season  of  spring,  and  decorated  in 
honour  of  the  amnversaiy  of  the  reigniSg  Svereign 

Une  of  the  reUgious  ceremonies  employed  bV  the  Druids  to 
S^ofTil'j:^^'^ "/  t  °«^«^/was  lo  orderTthe 
S^  Yn^  *  ^  ^^  ^  ^  quenched,  in  order  to  rekmdie 
S  Sr^^T^^°^  t  «^^  fire  dedicated  to  the  honour 
l^ZSt^J^^"^^  ^'^^^'  designedly  or  imiocentiy, 
antiapated  this  strikmg  ceremony,  and  lit  his  own  fiie,  whe?e 
he  had  encamped,  m  view  of  the^oyal  residence.    A  flight  of 

exdt^Z^'Sn*  "'^  *$«  Banqueting  Hall,  would  not^have 
excited  more  horror  and  tumult  among  the  comoanv  them 

S^'^' A^r  ^^  *^^^^*^*  «^  *^^*  «ce^1£C\  Se 
u^^A  .S^^^^!  were  issued  to  drag  the  offender  against  the 
mlf  f^  *^  ^?^  of  tihe  Jsland  before  them,  and  thVpunish! 
Th«  VL'^"^  i%  ^.  ^*«  "^^  ^^^  ^  ever/ heart. 

of  51  P  ^  ^^^^^  Chanots,"  surrounded  by  menadilg  miniona;. 
SD^tot^  ^'iT^  "^^i^  ^*^  indignationJby  ^tonisherf   . 

■  5.^  wK,  V  ^'  beseechmg  tiieir  protection  and  direction  in 
ro^  to^lT  ^^°*^«^  to  courteous  customno  one  at  first 
m^f.\2«  ^'^^  ?  ^**-    ^^  *8«*  a  chieftain,  touched  with 

^tm^admirato  for  tiie  stranger,  di«  him'that  kSinTk 


„„„  J _i~^    ~rr    "•'^""e^*)  urn  uuu.  vuah  juuaness. 

s^M^anded^HnspwIiy  hirlid  daM  tol^^^^ 


?  I 
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Iw?!?^-^®  *^iS^'  ^^  ^  ^  i^  «^«ie°*  g^-   Ott  tWa  text 

toe  Chnstian  Missionaiy  spoke.    The  place  of  audience  was  in 

the  open  air,  an>  that  Aoinence,  the  hoibe  of  so  many  kmcs 

which  commands,  one  of^fetost  agrseeable  prospects  in  ^y 

^dscape.    The  eye  of  the  ijwipiied  ^rator,  pleadmg  the  cau^ 

f  ^  lilT^^  *^**  hereafter,  tiU  the  end  ^^ef  might'ln. 

habit  th6  land,  conld  discern  within  the  spring-dayhorizon. 

the  course  of  the  Blackwater  arid  the  Bo^e  before  fiiey  blend 

v^?lS'i?®^^^^*™<«  the  far  north;  with 'the  roy^ 

lull  of^afltean  in.  the  foreground ;  the  wooded'heights  of  Sliie 

and  Skreen  and  the  four  ancient  roads,  which  led  away  towards 

the  four  object  Provmces,  like  the  reins  ojf  empire  l^d  loosely 

ontheur  nedks.     Sinno  +ii«  ««-*  a ^i^  \,e  xt..  />•._.. ,/^^^^ 

confronted  ihe 

•none  of  those  who  ^1^ ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^ 

glorious  rjgef  than  PSS^  surroiidedliyyag^  Mi«^^^ 
a  Pagan  Bnesthood,  on  the  hill  of  Tara.  »     « 

The  defence  of  the  fife  l^e  had  kmdled,  unHcensed,  soon  ex- 

t^i^  !fi^  T?J  "^Z^^'    .™^  '^^^^  *^®  S^  agamst  whom 
he  had  offended  f    Were  they^  true  gods  or  false  f   They  had 
their  priests:  could  they  maintam  the  divinity  of  such  gods,  by 
argmnent,orl^mh:ade?    For  his  God,  he,  though u^J^y 
was  ready  to  a^er,  yea,  right  ready  to  die.     His  God  had 
he^me  man^  abd  had  died  for  man.    -His  name  alone  was 
fluflicient  to  heal  all  diseases;  to  raise  the  very  dead  to  life 
S"2v7®  *®*™  ^^^  *^®  ^^  biogi^aphers,  was  the  Ime  of 
Patn^s  argument.    This  sermon  ushered  in  j^^controversy. 
Ihe  tong'^  guests,  who  Aad  come,  ta  feast  Imd  rejoice,  re- 
mamed  to  hsten  and  to  meditate.    With  the  impe^osity  of 
the  nation^  character— with  aU  its  passion  for  debate— they 
rushed  mtt)  this  new  conflict,  some  on  one  sidf,  sdmeonthe 
otter.  The  daughters  of  the  king  a^,d  liSany  othere— the  Arch- 
i/mid  iimiself--r-became  convmced  and  were  baptized.    The 
imssionanesobtamed  powerful  protectors,  and  the  MAg  as- 
signed to  Patrick  the  pleasant  fort  of  Trim,  as  a  pSsent 
tmdence.     From  that  convement  distance,  he  could  readily 
rettuj  at  any  moment,  to  converse  with  the  king's  mii^& 
«nd  the  members  of  his  household.  ^ 

.  The  Druidical  superstition  never  recovered  the  blow  it  re- 
ceived that  day  at  Tara.  The  conversion  of  the  Atch-Druid 
tL  J  lIt^^SJTS,  ^^  itself,  then:  kneU  of  doom.    Yht. 


^^ejH 


rttifirig  9ie  reminder  of  tMs  idgn- 


J 


twenty-five  years  longer  (MJ).  458).    The  king  hiiflself^ver 
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beouue  a  ChristiaD,  though  he  toIeri^»d  the  missionaries,  an^^ 
Jtfured  more  anid  more  every  year  to  the  Christian  paity.    He 
■iiiptioned  an  expurgated  code  of  the  laws,  prepared  under 
^Mi  (fn^ei&em.  of  Patrick,  from  whicl»  every  positive  element  of 

.  Pagaj^iaoa  was  rigidly  excluded.  He  saw,  unopposed,  the 
chief  idol  of  his  race,  overthrown  on  "the  Plain  of  Prostra- 
tion," at  Sletly.  Yet  withal  he  never  coiisi^nted  to  be  baptized; 
mid  only  two  years  before  his  decease,  we  find  him  swearing 
to  a  treaty,  in  the  bid  Pagan  form — "  by  the  Sun,  and  the 
"Wind,  and  all  the  Elements."  The  party  of  the  Druida  at  first 
sought  to  stay  the  progress  of  Ghristiaiiity  by  violence,  and 
even  attempted,  more  than  once,  to  assassinate  Patrick.  Fhid- " 
ing  these  means  ineffectual  they  tried  ridicule  and  8a.tire.  In 
this  they  were  for  some  time  seconded  by  the  Bards,  men 
warndy  attached  to  their  goddess  of  song  and  their  lives  of 
sdf -indulgence.  AU  in  vain.  The  day  of  the  idols  wa6  fast 
verging  into  everlasting  night  in  Erin.    Patrick  and  his  dis- 

.  <iples  were  advancing  from  conquest  to  conquest.  Armagh 
and  Gashel  came  in  the  wake  of  Tara,'.and  Gruachan  was  soon 
to  follow.  Driven  froin  the  high  places,  the  obdurate  Prbsts 
of  Bel  took  refuge  in  the  depths  of  ti^orest.and  in  the  islands 
of  the  sea,  wherein  the  Christian  jmRmorites^  of  the  next  age 
were  to  replace  thdfii.  The  social  irevolution  proceeded,  but  fdl 
that  was  tolerable  in  the  old  state  of  things,  Patrick  carefully, 
engraftedjwith  the  new.  He  allowed  mudi  for  the  habits  and 
traditions  of  the  people,  and  so  made  the  transition  as  easy, 
from  darkness  into  the  light,  as'  Nature  makes  the  transition 
from^  night  to  morning.  He  seven  times  visited,  in  person 
ever^^mission  in  the  Mngdom,  performing  the  six 'first  "^-' 
cuitarPpn  foot,  laut  the  seventh,  on  account  of  his  extreme  age, 
he  wasjbome  in  a  chariot.  The  pious  munificence  of  tl^  sup 
cessors'  of  Leary,  had  surrounded  hka.  with  a  ho 
princety  proportions.     Twenty-four^%brsons,  mostlyj 

/Mtlcs,  were  chosen  for  this  purposie :  a  bell-ringer,  a ' 
a  cook,  a  brower^  a  chamberlidn,  three  smiths,  thi^ee  artificers, 
and  l^ure^  jeimbroiderers  are  reckoned  of  the  number.    These 
last  miu)£il(^  considered  a^  employed  in  famishing  the  interior 

A  scribe,  a  shepherd  to  guard  his  flodo^, 

~  }o  mentioned,  and  their  proper  names 

lis  folKowing  fr(»n  the  little  boat's  crew, 

Tara,  in  such  painful  appije* 

Bvyue^'in  '48^." 

Unrelaxed  discipline  had  wrought,  these  wonders, 
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during  a  lifetime  prolonged  %  beyoiu}  the  ordinaiy  age  of 
main.      ^  /  - 

The  fifth  century  was  drawing  to  a  dose,  and  the  dt^  of 

Patrick  were  numbered.  Pharamond  aad  the  Franios  had  sway 

on  the  Netherlands;  Hengist  and  the  Saxons  on  South  Britam; 

Clov^  hwi  led  his  countrymen  across  tiie  Rhine  into  Gaul;  the 

'^•^'*'*^1wd  established  themselves  in  Spain  and  North  Africa^ 

""iths  were  supreme  in  Italy.    The  emj^  of  bar- 

,  ,  ^^1  succeeded  to  the  empire  of  Polytheism;  dmse 

aess  covered  the  semi-Christian  countries  of  the  old  Roman 

.re,  but  happily  daylight  still  lingered  in  the  West. 
Patrick,  in  good  season,  had  don^  his  work.  And  as  some* 
times,  God  seems  to  bring  r6und  His  ends,  contrary  to  the 
natural  order  of  things,  so  the  spiritual  sun  of  Europe  was  now 
destined  to  rise  in  the  West,  md  return  on  its  light-bearlo^ 
errand  towards  the  East,  dispellmgjn  its  path,  Saxon,  Frankid^,^ 
and  German  darkness,  until  at  length  it  refled»d  back  on  Rome 
herself,  the  light  derived  from  Rome.  , 

Qa  the  17th  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  498,  Patrick 
breaflied  his  last  in  the  monastery  of  Saul,  erected  on  the  site 
o/F  that  bam  where  he  had  first  said  Mass.  He  was  bur^  with 
.  national  honours  in  the  Church  of  Armagh,  to  which -he  had 
given  the  Primacy  over  all  the  churches  of  Ireland;  and  anch 
yfaa  the  concourse  of  mourners,  and  the  number  of  Masses 
offered  far  his  eternal  repose,  that  from  the  day  of  his  dei^  till  - 
the  dose  of  the  yeai-,  the  sun  is  poeticdly  said  never  to  have 
set— so  brilliant  and  so  continual  was  the  glare  of  tapers  and 
torches.  '  ^^ 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
,  TBtB  CONSTITUTION,  AND  HOW  THE  KINOS  KBPT  IT. 
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We  have  fortunately  still  existing  the  main  provisions  of  tiiat 
institution  which  was  prepared  under  the  auspice^  di  Saint 
Patrick,  and  which,  though  not  immediately,  nor  simnltaaeously 
was  m  the  end  accepted  by  aU  Erin  as  its  supreme  law.    It  is 
contained  ui  a  volume  called  "the  Book  of  Rights,"  and  in  its 

Pnnt,ed  form  (the  Dublin  hilinfrnn^  ^ditMTTI  nf  IMS),  fiUfl  uuuig^ 

;  260  octavo  pages.    This  book  may  be  saiJl|^2n^ 
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original  insfitutes  of  Erin  under  her  Celtic  Kings:  ."the  Brehon 
.laws,"  (wliich  have  likewise  been  published),  bear  the  same 
relation  to  *^  the  Book  of  Rights,"  as  the  Statutes  at  large  of 
England,  or  the  United  States,  bear  to  the  English  Oonfititution 
in  the  one  c&se.  Or  to  the  collective  Federal  and  State  Constitu- 
tions in  the  other.  Let  ua  endeavour  to  comprehend  what  this 
ancient  Irish  Constitution  was  like,  and  how  the  Kings  received 
it,  at  first.    .      .     ' 

There  were,  as  we  saw  m  the  first  chapter,  beside  the  eatisting 
four  Provmces,  whose  names  are  familiar  to  every  one,  a  fifth 
principality  of  Meath.    Each  of  the  Provmces  was  subdivided 
into  chieftainrieis,  of  which  there  were  at  least  double  or  treble 
as  many  as  there  are  now  counties.    The  connection  between 
the  chief  and  his  Prince,  or  the  Prince  and  his  monarch,  wap 
not  of  the  nature  of  feudal  obedience;  for  the  fee-simple  of  the 
soil  was  never  supposed  to  be  vested  in  the  sovereign,  nor  was 
the  King  considered  to  be  the  fountain  of  all  honour.    The  Irish 
system  blended  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  elements  more 
larigely  than  the  monarchical.   Everythmg  proceeded  by  election, 
Jbut  all  the  candidates  should  be  of  noble  blood.    The  Chiefs, 
Princes,  and  Monarchs,  so  select^,  were  bound  together  by 
certain  customs  and  tributes,  originally  invented  by  the  genius 
of  the  Druids,  and  afterwards  adopted  and  enforced  by  thf 
authority  of  the  Bishops.    The  tributes  were  paid  in  kind,  and 
consisted  ^f  cattie,  horses,  foreign-bom  slaves,  hounds,  oxen, 
scarlet  mantles,  coats  of  mail,  chess-boards  and  chess-men, 
■  drinking  cups,  and  other  portable  articles'of  value.   The  quantity ' 
in  every  case  due  from  a  King  to  his  subordinate,  or  from  a 
subordinate  to  his  King— for  the  gifts  and  grants  were  often 
reciprocal— is  precisely  stated  in  every  instance.    Besides  these 
'rights,  this  constitution  defines  the  "prerogatives"  of  the  five 
Kings  on  theu:  journeys  through  each  other's  territory,  their 
accession  to  power,  or  when  present  in  the  General  Assemblies 
<rf  the  Kingdom.    It  contains,  besides,  atery  numerous  array 
of  "prohibitions" — acts  which  neither  the  Ard-Righ  nor  any 
'  other  Potentate  may  lawfully  do.    Most  of  these  have  reference  , 
to  old  local  Pagan  ceremonies  in  which  the  Kings  once  bore  a 
leading  part,  but  which  were  now  strictly  prohibited;  others  are 
j)f  inter-Provindal  significance,  and  others,  again,  are  rules  of 
personal  conduct.    Among  the  prohibitions  of  the  monarch  the 
first  Is,  that  the  sun  must  never  rise  o%hun  m  his  bed  at  Tara; 
among  his  prerogatives  he  was  entitled  to  banquet  on  the  first 


S^B"oT  We  Boyne,Iruirfrom  the  Isle  of  Tffan^ 
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cresses  from  the  Brosna  river,  venison  from  Naas,  and  to  drink 
the  water  of  the  well  of  Talla:  in  other  words,  he  was  entitled 
to  eat  on  that  day,  of  the  produce,  whether  of  earth  or  water, 
of-  the  remotest  bounds,  as  well  as  of  the  very  heart  of  hia 
mensal  domam.     The  King  of  Leinster  was  "prohibited" 
from  upholding  the  Pagan  ceremonies  within  his  province,  or 
to  encamp  for  more  than  a  week  in  certain  districts;  but  he 
was  "privileged"  to  feast  on  the  fniits  ol  Almain,  to  drink 
the  ale  of  CuUen,  and  to  preside  over  the  games  of  Carman, 
(Wexford.)     His  colleague   of   Munster  was  "prohibited" 
from   encampmg   a  whole  week   at   Killarney  or   on   the 
Suir,  and  from  mustering  a  martial  host  on  the  Leinster 
border  at  Gowran;    he  was  "privileged"  to  pass  the  six 
weeks  of  Lent  at  Cashel  (in  free  quarters),  to  use  fire  and 
force  in  compelling  tribute  from  north  Lemster;  and 'to  obtain 
a  supply  of  cattle  from  Connaught,  at  the  time  "of  the  smging 
of  the  cuckoo."    The  Connaught  King  had  five  other  smgulw 
"proliibitions"  imposed  on  him— evidently  with  reference  to 
some  old  Pagan  rites— and  his  "  prerogatives"  were  hostages 
from  Galway  the  monopoly  of  the  chase  in  Mayo,  free  quarters 
m  Mumsk,  in  the  samf  neighbourhood,  and  to  marshal  his 
border-host  at  Athlone  m  confer  with  the  tribes  of  Meath 
The  ruler  of  Ulster  was  also  forbidden  to  indulge  in  such 
superstitious  practices  as  observing  omens  of  bu-ds,  or  drinkinir 
of  a  certam  fountain  "  between  two  darknesses ;"  his  preroga- 
tives were  presiding  at  the  gauges  of  Cooley,  "  with  the  assembly 
of  the  fleet;"  the  right  of  mustering  hia  border  army  in  the 
plains  of  Louth ;  free  quarters  in  Armagh  for  three  nights  fot 
his  ta-oops  before  setting.out  on  an  expedition ;  and  to  confine 
his  hostages  m  Dunseverick,  a  strong  fortress  near  the  Giant'e 
Causeway.    Such  were  the  principal  checks  unposed  upon  the 
mdividual  capnce  of  Monarchs  and  Princes ;  the  plain  inference 
from  aU  which  is,  that  under  the  Coftstitution  of  Patrick,  a 
Prmce  who  clung  to  any  remnant  of  ancient  Paganism,  mistht 
lawfuUy  be  refused  .those  rents  and  dues  which  alon^  rap- 
ported  his  dignity.     In  other  words,  disguised  as  it  may  be  to 
us  under  ancient  farms,  "the  Book  of  Rights"  establishes 
Chnstiamty  as  the  law  of  the  land.    All  national  usages  and 
customs,  not  conflicting  with  this  supreme  law,  were  recognized 
andflanctioned  by  it.    The  internal  revenues  in  each  particular 
rnmnoe  were  modellftd  upon  thn  aamn  gonoral  principlo  with 
^'^^^T^Jf  *^^*^  exception— the  special  tribute  whkh'ESnster 
pwd  to  Munstor-and  which  was  the  cause  of  more  bloodshed 
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than  all  other  sources  of  domestic  quarrel  combined.     The 
origm  of  this  tax  is  surrounded  with  fable,  but  it  appears  to 
have  arisen  out  of  the  reaction  which  took  place,  when  Tuathal, 
*'  the  Legitimate,"  was  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors, 
after  the  successful  revolt  of  the  Belgic  bondsmen.    Lemster 
seems  to  have  dijng  longest  to  the  Belgic  revolution,  and  to 
have  submitted  only  after  ^repeated  defeats.     Tuathal,  there- 
fore, imposed  on  that  Province  this  heavy  and  degrading  tax, 
compelling  its  Princes  not  only  to  render  hun  and  his  successors 
immense  herds  of  cattle,  but  also  J50  male  and  female  slaves,  to 
do  the  menial  offices  about  the  palace  of  Tara.    With  a  refine- 
ment of  policy,  as  far-seeing  as  it  wa*  cruel,  the  proceeds  of 
the  tax  were  to  be  divided  one-third  to  Ulster,  one-third  to 
Co^ught,  and  the  remamder  between  the  Queen  (rf  the 
Monarch  and  the  roler  of  Munster.    In  this  way  all  the  other 
Provinces  became  interested  in  enfordng  this  invidious  and 
oppressive  enactmeot  upon  Leinster,  which,  of  course,  waa 
withheld  whenever  it  joould  be  refused  with  the  smallest  proba- 
bility  of  success.   Its  resistance,  and  enforcement,  espedally  by 
the  kings  of  Munster,  will  be  found  a  constant  cause  of  civ4 
war,  even  in  Christian  tunes.  , 

The  sceptre  of  Irehmd,  from  her  conversion  to  the  time  ot 
Brian,  was  almost  solely  m  the  hands  of  the  northern  Hy-NiaL 
the  same  family  as  the  O'Neills.  .  All  the  kings  of  the  skth 
and  seventh  centuries  were  of  that  line.  In  the  eighth  century 
(fi^om  709  to  742),  the  southern  annalists  style  CaSial,  King  of 
Munster,  Axd-Righ ;  m  the  ninth  century  (840  to  847),  &ey 
give  the  same  high  title  to  Felim,  King  of  Munster ;  and  m 

/  the  eleventh  century  Brian  possessed  ttiat  dignity  for  the  twelve 

.  last  years  of  his  life,  (1002  to  1014).  With  these  exceptions 
the  northern  Hy-Nial,  and  their  co-relatives  of  Meath,  called 
the  southern  Hy-Nial,  seem  to  have  retamed  the  sceptre  ex- 
clusively in  their  own  hands,-  during  the  five  first  Ohristian 
centuries.  Yet  on  every  occasion,  the  ancient  forms  of  elec- 
tion, (or  procuring  the  adhesion  of  the  Princes),  had  to  be  gone 

.through.  Perfect  unanimity,  however,  was  not  required ;  a 
majority  equal  to  two-thirds  seems  to  have  sufficed.  If  the 
candidate  had  the  North  in  his  favour,  and  one  Province  of  the 
South,  he  was  considered  entitled  to  take  possession  of  Tara;  if 
he  were  a  Southern,  he  should  be  seconded  either  by  Oonnaught 

or  Ulster,  before  he  could  lawfully  possess  hhnsolf  of  the 
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vincials.  The  monarchs,  like  the  petty  kings,  were  csrowped  or 
"made  on  the  smmnif of  some  lofty  mound  prepared  for.that 
purpose;  an  hereditary  officer,  appointed  to  that  duty, 
presented  him  with  a  white  wand  perfectly  straight,  as  ^ 
emblem  of  the  purity  and  uprightness  which  should  guide 
aU  his  decisions,  and,  clothed  with  his  royal  robes,  the  new 
ruler  descended  among  his.people,.and  solemnly  swore  to  pro- 
tect their  nghts  and  to  administer  equal  justice  to  aU.  This 
was  ^e  avil  ceremony;  the  solemn  blessing  took  place  in  a 
church,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  form  of  coronation 
eervioe  observed  anywhere  in  Christendom. 

A  ceremoni^,  not  without  dignity,  reflated  the  gradations 
of  honour,  m  the  General  Assemblies  of  Erin.  The  time  of 
meeting  was  the  great  Pagan  Feast  of  Samhain,  the  Ist  of 
November.  A  feast  of  three  days  opened  and  closed  the 
Assembly,  and  dunng  its  sittings,  crimes  of  violence  committed 
on  those  m  attendance  were  punished  with  mstant  death.    The 

rX«5.^    ^  ""^fPJZ  *^  P^'^^°  ^y  ^^l^tor  of  this 
estabhshed  law.    The  Chufs  of  territories  sat,  each  in  an  ap- 

pomted  seat,  under  his  own  shield;  the  seats  being  arranged 

by  order  of  the  OUamh,  or  Recorder,  whose  duty  it  was  to 

preserve  the  muster-roU,  containing  the  names  of  aU  the  livinir 

nobles.    The  Champions,  or  leaders  of  miUtary  bands,  occupied 

a  secondary  position,  each    sitting   jjnder  his  own    shield. 

f  emales  and  spectators  of  an  inferior  rank  were  excluded ;  the 

Christian  clergy  natm-aUy  stepped  into  the  empty  places  of  the 

Driuds,  wid  were  placed  immediately  next  the  monarch. 

We  shaU  now  briefly  notice  the  principal  acts  ^f  the  first 

Christian  fangs,  dming  the  century  immediately  succeeding  St. 

Patnck  s  death.    Of  Olliol,  who  succeeded  Leaiy,^we  can- 

Tl^  with  certamty  that  he  was  a  Christian.    His  successor, 

LEWT,  son  of  Leary,  we  are  expressly  told  was  killed  by 

lightning  (A.D.  496)  for  «havmg  violated  the  law  of  Patrick" 

7^^^  'l:-^®^*?^'.^'  ^^^«  practised  some  of  those  Pagan 
rites  forbidden  to  the  monarchs  by  the  revised  constitution. 
His  successor,  Murkertaoh,  son  of  Ere,  was  a  professed 
Christiaii,  though  a  bad  one,  since  he  died  by  the  vengeance  d? 
a  concubme  named  Sheen,  (that  is,  Btorm,)  whom  he  Bad  once 
put  away  at  the  mstance  of  his  spiritual  advisor,  but  whom  he 
had  not  the  courage— though  brave  as  a  lion  in  battle— to  keei 


r«  """"6"  t'Aovo  OB  tt  uuii  m  uaiue—w  Keep 
^.      .  .  '     TUAIMAL,  "the  Kough,"  succeeded  anS 

reigned  tor  seven  years,  when  he  was  assassinated  by  the 
tutor  of  Debmid,  8ffl  of  Kgrbel,  »  rivd  whom  he  had  (fovea 
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ititoiexile.    DebmH)  immediatdy  seized  ^on  the  throne  (A.D. 
534),  and  for  twenty  eventful  years  bore  sway  over  all  Erin.^ 
He  appears  to  have  had  quite  as  m^jch  of  lie  old  leaven  of 
Paganism  in  his  ccmiposition — at  least  in  his  youth  and  prime 
— as  either  Lewy  or  Leaxy.    He  kept  Druids  abbut  his  person, 
despised  "the  right  of  sanctoanr"  claimed  by  the  Christian 
dergy,  and  observed,  with  all  the  andent  superstitious  cere- 
monial, the  national  games  at  Tailteea.    In  his  reignj  the  most 
remarl^le  event  was  the  public  curse  pronounced  on  Tara,  by 
«  Saint  whose  sanctuary  the  reckless  monardi  had  violated,  in 
dragging  a  prisoner  from  the  very  horns  of  tb©  altar,  and 
putting  him  to  death.    For  this  offence-— the  crowning  act  of  a 
series  of  aggressions  on  the  immunities  daimed  by  the  dergy 
;  ^«— the  Saint,  whose  name  was  Buadan,  and  the  site  of  whosa 
sanctuary  is  still  known  as  Temple-Buadan  in  Tipperary, 
proceeded  to  Tara,  accompanied  by  his  dergy,  and»  walking 
round  the  royal  rath,  solemnly  excommunicated  the  monarch, 
«nd  anathematized  the  place.    The  far-readiing  couaequraiGes 
of  this  awful  exerdse  of  spiritual  power  are  traceable  for  a 
thousand  years  through  Irish  history.    No  king  cdH»r  Derinid 
resided  permanentiy  upon  the  hill  of  Tara.    Other  royal  houses  t 
ihere  were  in  Meatii — at  Tailteen,  at  the  hill  of  tJsna,  and  on 
>  the  margin  of  the  beautiful  Lough  Ehmell,  near  the  present 
'  Oastiepollard,  and  at  one  or  other  of  these,  after  monarc^s  hdd 
occasional  court;  but  those  of  the  northern  race  made  their 
habitual  home  in  their  own  patrimony  near  Armagh,  or  on  the 
celebrated  hill  of  Aileach.    The  date  of  the  malediction  which 
left  Tara  desolate  is  the  year  of  our  Lord,  554.   The  end  of  tiua 
self-willed  setoi-Pagan  (Dermid)  was  in  unison  with  his  life;  he  ' 
was  slain  in  battle  by  Black  Hugh,  Prince  of  Ulster,  two  year* 
'after  the  desolation  of  Tara. 

(      Four  kings,  all  fierce  competitors  for  the  succession,  rdgned 

«nd  fell,  within  ten  years  of  the  death  of  Dermid,  and  tiien  we 

^<5ome  to  the  really  interesting  and  important  reign  of  Hugh  the 

JSecond,  which  lasted  twenty-seven  years  (A.D.  666  to  698), 

fluid  was  marked  by  the  establishment  of  the  Independence  of 

^  i  tiie  Scoto-Irish  Colony  in  North  Britain,  and  by  other  note- 

1.  worthy  evente.      But  these  twenty-seven  years  deserve  a 

,<ihapt^  to  themselves.  ' 
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CHAPTER  V. 


[BEIGN    OP    HUGH    II.— THE    lEISH    COLONY   IN    SCOTLAND 
.      OBTAINS  ITS  INDEPENDENCE. 

TWENTY-SEVEN  years  is  a  long  reign,  and  the  years  of  King 

Hugh  II.  were  marked  with  striking  events.    One  religions 

and  one  political  occurrence,  however,  threw  all  others  into  the 

,  shade—the  conversion  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands  ot  Scotland 

{then  called  Alba  or  Albyn  by  the  Gael,  and  Caledonia  by  the 

Latins),  and  the  formal  recognition,  after  ai^  exdrang  contro- 

1  versy,  of  l^e  independenciB  of  the  Milesian  colony  in  Scotland. 

These  events  follow  each  other  in  the  order  of  time,  and  stand 

I  partly  in  the  relaticm  of  cause  and  effect  ' 

The  first  authentic  Irish  inmiigijtion  into  Scotland  seems  to 
I  have  iaken  place  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  25iB.    The  pioneers 
[crossed  over  from  Antrim  to  Argyle,  where  the  strait  is  less 
Ithan  twenty-five  miles  wide.    Other  adventurers  followed  at 
[intervals,  but  it  is  a  fact  to  be  deplored,  that  no  passages  in 
[our  own,  and  in  all  pther  histories,  have  been  so  carelessly  kept 
las  the  records  of  emigration.    The  movements  of  rude  masses 
[of  men,  the  first  founders  of  states  and  dties,  are  generally  lost 
jin  obscurity,  or  misrepresented  by  patriotic  zeal.     Several 
Ifiuocessive  settlements  of  the  Irish  in  Caledonia  can  be  faintly 
[traced  from  the  middle  of  the  thhrd  till  the  beginning  of  the 
[sixth  century.     About  the  year  608,  they  had  succeeded  in 
•establishing  a  flourishing  principality  among  the  cliffs  and  glens 
^i.^gyte'    The  limits  of  their  first  territory  cannot  be  exactly 
laad  down;  but  it  soon  spread  north  into  Rosshu«,  and  east  into 
^e  present  county  of  Perth.    It  was  a  land  of  stormy  friths  and 
assured  headlands,  of  deep  defiles  and  snowy  summits.    "'Tig 
\  far  cry  to  Lough  Awe,".is  still  a  lowland  proverb,  and  Lough 
^.we  was  in  the  very  heart  of  that  old  Irish  settlement.      ^ 
The  earliest  emigrants  to  Argyle  were  Pagans,  while  the 
latter  were  Christians,  and  were  accompanied  by  priests,  and  a 
bishop,  Kieran,  the  son  of  the  carpenter,  whom,  from  his  youth- 
^1  pie^  and  holy  life,  as  well  as  from  the  occupation  followed 
by  his  father,  is  sometimes  fancifully  compared  to  our  Lord  and 
3avmr  himself. .  Parishes  iiLCantyiB^  ia  Isky^nd  in  fl^rri^V^ 
I  bear  the  naxop  of  St.  Kieran  as  patron.    But  no  systemtftic 
attempt— none  at  least  of  historic  memory— was  made  to  am- 
fert  the  remoter  Gael  and  the  other  races  then  inhabiting  Alba^ 
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/    — ^the  Picts,  Britons,  and  Scandinavians,  until  the  vgar  of  our 
era,  565,  Columba  or  Columbkill,  a  Bishop  of  theroyal  ^aoo 
of  Nial,  undertook  that  task,  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  its 
magnitude.    This  celebrated  man  has  always  ranked  with  Saint 
Patrick  and  Saint  Bridget  as  the  most  glorious  triad  of  the  Irish 
Calendar.    He  was,^  at  the  tune  he  left  Ireland,  in  the  prime  of 
life— his  44th  year.    Twelve  companions,  the  apostolic  number, 
,  accompanied  him  on  his  voyage.    For  thirty-four  years  he  was 
y    the  legislator  and  captain  of  Christianity  m  t)iose  northera 
-"-^r   regions.    The  Kiiig  of  the  Picts  received  baptism  atjiis  hands; 
the  Kings  of  .the  Scottish  colony,  his  kmsmen,  received  the 
crown  from  hkn  on  their  accession.    The  islet  of  I.,  or  lona, 
was  presented  to  him  by  one  of  these  princes.    Here  .he  and 
his  companions  built  with  their  own  hands  their  parent-house, 
and  from  this  Hebiridean  rock  inafter  times  was  shaped  the 
'  '  destinies,  spirithal  and  temporal,  of  many  tribes  and  kingdoms. 
The  growth  of  lona  Was  as  the  growth  of  the  grain  of  mustard 
\    .    seed  mentioned  in  the  Gospel,  even  during  the  life  of  its  founder. 
Formed  by  his  teaching  and  example,  there  went  out  from  it 
apostles'to  Iceland,  to  the  Orkneys,  to  Nor^humbria,  to  Man, 
and  to  South  Britain.    A  hundred  monasteries  in  Ireland  looked 
•to  that  exiled  saint  as  their  patriarch.    His  rule  of  mon^tic 
life,  adopted  either  from,  the  far  East,  from  the  recluses  of  the 
Thebaid,  or  from  his  great  contemporary,  Saint  Benedict,  was 
sought  for  by  Chiefs,  Bards,  and  converted  Druids.    Clients, 
seeMng  direction  from  his  wisdom,  or  protection  through  his 
power,  were  constantly  arriving  and  departing  from  his  sacred 
isle.    His  days  were  divided  between  manud  labour  and  the 
study  and  transcribing  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures..    He  and  his 
disciples,  says  the  "Venerable  Bede,  m  whose  age  lona  still 
flourished,  "  neithejr  thought  of  nor  loved  anything  in  Viia 
'  world."    Some  writers  have  represented  Columb^'s  CuldiUf 
(which  in  English  means  simply  "  Servants  of  God,")  as  a 
married  dergy;   so  far  is  this  from  the  truth,  that  we  now 
know,  no  woman  was  allowed  to  land  on  the  island,  nor  even  a 
cow  to  be  kept  the^e,  for,  said  the  holy  Bishop,  "wherever 
there  is  a  cow  there  will  be  a  woman,  and  wherever  there  is  a 
^  woman  there  will  be  mischief ."  •  m 

.  •  In  tiie  reign  of  King  Hugli,  three  domestic  questionis  arose 
of  great  importance;   one  was  the  refusal  of  the  F^noe  of 
_0iBS0iy  to  p^  tr^^ute  to  the  Monarch ;  ttiie  other,  the  proposed 
extihMdn  6f  the  Bardic  Order,  cuad  the  IBfid,  th^i  atOBmpt~Sii^ 
tax  the  Argyle  Colony.     The  question  between  Ossory  and 
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Tara,  we  may  pass  over  as  of  obsolete  interest,  but  the  other 
two  deserve  fuUer  mention : 

The  Bards— who  were  the  Editors,  Professors,  Registrars 
ad  Record-keepers— the  makers  and  masters  of  public  opinion 
I  those  days,  had  reached  in  this  reign  a  number  exceeding 
1,200  in  Meath  and  Ulster  alone.    They  claimed  all  tht>  old 
privileges  of  free  quarters  on  their  travels  and  freeholdhigs  at 
^liome,  which  were  freely  granted  to  tjieju-  dtder  when  it  was  in 
^ts  infancy.      Those  chieftains  who  refused  them  anything, 
however  extravagant,  they  lampooned  and  libelled,  exciting 
Ithdr  own  pieople  and  other  princes  against  them.  <■  Such  was 
Itheir  audacity,  that  some  of  them  are  said  to  have  demanded 
[from  King  Hugh  the  royal  brooch,  one  of  the  most  highly 
(prized  heirlooms  of  the  reigning  family.    Twice  in  the  early 
[part  of  this  reign  they  had  been  driven  from  the  royal  residence, 
and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  littie  principality  of  Ulidin  (or 
Down);  the  third  time  the  monarch  haii  sworn  to  expel  ^em^ 
[utterly  from  the  kingdom.    In  Columbkill,  however,  they  were 
[destined  to  find  a  most  powerful  mediator,  both  from  his  general 
[sympathy  with  the  Order,  being  himself  no  mean  poet,  and 
[from  the  fact  that  the  tiien  Arch-Poet,  ox  chief  of  the  order, 
iDaUan  Forgaill,  was  one  of  his  own  pupils. 
I     To  settle  this  vexed  question  of  the  Bards,  as  well  as  to 
[obtain  the  sanction  of  the  estates  to  the  taxation  of  Argyle,  King 
[Hugh  called  a  General  Assembly  in  the  year  590.    The  phioe 
[of  meeting  was  no  longer  the  interdicted  Tara,  but  for  the 
jmonarclL's  convenience  a  site  farther  north  was  chosen-i-the 
[hill  of  Drom-Keth,  in  the  present  county. of  Derry.    Here  came 
[in  rival  state  and  splendour  the  Princes  of  the  four  Provmces, 
and  other  principal  chiefjbams.    The  dignitaries  of  the  Church 
also  attended,  and  an  occasional  Dniid  was  perhaps  to  be  seen  in 
the  tram  of  some  unconverted  Prince.    The  pretensions  of  the 
mother-country  to  impose  a  tax  upon  her  Colony,  were  sustamed 
[by  the  profound  learning  and  venerable  name  of  St.  Colmaa, 
I  Bishop  of  Dromore,  one  of  the  first  men  of  his  Order. 

When  Columbkill  "  heard  of  the  calling  together  of  that 
General  Assembly,"  and  of  the  questions  to  be  there  decided,  he 
resolved  to  attend,  notwithstanding  the  stem  vow  of  his  earlier 
life,  neyer  to  look  on  Irish  soil  again.  Under  a  scruple  of  this 
I  kind,  h6  is  said  to  have  remained  blindfold,  from  his  arrival  in 
j  his  fatherland,  till  his  return  to  lona.  He  was  accompwDLtod  by 
an  imposing  train  of^ttendants ;  by  Aidan,  Prince  of  Argyle, 
~' '"^    '~ '""         -  ^^  -     F,  ahTa s9i%  of  over  one  niui 
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dred  persoBS,  twenty  of  them  Abbots  or  Bishops.  Columbkill 
apoW  for  his  companions ;  for  ahready,  as  in  J^e's  tij^^  the 
Abbots  of  lona  exercised  over  all  the  clergy  north  of  the 
Humber,  but  still  more  directly  north  of  the  Tweed,  a  spec^ 
of  su^emacy  similar  to  that  which  the  successors  of  St. 
Benedict  and  St.  Bernard  exercised,  in  turn,  over  Prelates  and 
Princes  on  the  European  Continent. 

When  the  Assembly  was  opened  the  holy  Bishop  of  Dromore 
stated  the  arguments  in  favour  of  Colonid  taxation  with  learn- 
ing  and  effect.  Hugh  hunself  unpeached  the  Bards  for  their 
licentious  and  lawless  lives.  Columbkill  defended  both  interests,^ 
_  ,.«i^  by  combinmg  both,  probably  strengthened  «ie  friends  of 
each.  It  is  certain  that  he  carried  the  Assembly  with  him 
both  against  the  monarch  and  those  of  the  resident  clergy,  who 
had  selected  Cohnan  as  their  spokesman.  The  Bardic  Order 
was  spared.     The  doctors,  or  master-angers  among  them^ 

were  prohibited  from  wanderinff  from  place  to  plaee ;  they  were 
asragned  residence  with*  the  cMefs  and  princes;  thdr  losel 
attendants  werQ  turned  over  to  honest  pursuits,  and  thus  a 
great  dan^r  was  averted,  and  one  of  the  most  essential  of  tho 
Celtic  institutions  bemg  reformed  and  regulated,  was  preserved. 
Sootiand  and  Ireland  have  good  reason  to  be  grateful  td  the 
founder  of  lona,  for  the  interposition  that  preserved  to  us  the 
music,  which  is  now  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  most  pre<aou» 
Ji  ic^eritanoes  of  both  countries.  ^ 

The  proposed  taxation  Columbkill  strenuously  and  success- 
fully resisted.    Up  to  this  time,  the  colonists  had  been  bound 
raJy  to  furnish  a  contingent  force,  by  land  and  sea,  when  the 
King  of  Ireland  went  to  war,  and  to  make  them  an  annual 
piresent  called  "chief-rent." 
, .      ^  From  the  Book  of  Eights  we  learn  that  (at  least  at  the  time 
the  existing  transcript  was  made)  the  Scottish  Princes  paid  out  x 
of  Alba,  seven  shields,  seven  steeds,  seven  bondswomen,  seven 
bondsmen,  and  seven  hounds  all  of  the  same  breed.    But  the 
"chief-rent,"  or  "eric  for  kmdly  blood,"  did  not  suffice  in  the 
year  590  to  satisfy  King  Hugh.    The  colony  had  grown.great,^ 
and,  like  some  modem  monarchs,  he  proposed  to  make  it  pay 
for  its  success.    Columbkill,  though  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  a 
prince  of  its  reigning  house,  was  by  choice  a  resident  of  Cale- 
_  donia,  and  he  stood  true  to  his  adopted  country.    The  Irish 
King  refused^  continue  the  connection  on  the  old  conditions, 
and  declared  his  intention  to  visit  Alba  himself  to  enforce  the 
tribute  due;  Columbkill,  rising  in  the  Assembly,  dedared  the 
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Albanians*"!©!  eyer  free  from  the  yoke,"  and  this,  adds  an  old 
historian,  "tumeiii  out  to  be  the  fact."  Prom  the  whole 
controversy  we  may  conclude  that  Scotland  never^d  political 
tribute  to  Ireland;  that  their  relation  was  that  rather  of  allies, 
than  of  sovereign  and  vassal;  that  it  resembled  more  the 
homage  Carthage  paid  to  Tyre,  and  Syracuse  to  Corinth,  than 
any  modern  form  of  colonial  dependence;  that  a  federal  con- 
nection existed  by  which,  in  time  of  war,  the  Scots  of  Argyle, 
and  those  of  Hibemia,  were  mutually  bound  to  aid,  assist,  and, 
defend  each  other.  And  this  natural  and  only  connection^ 
founded  in  the  blood  of  both  nations,  sanctioned  by  tiieir  early 
saints,  confirmed  by  frequent  intennaniage,  by  a  common 
language  and  literature,  and  by  hostility  to  common  enemies,, 
the  Saxons,  Danes,  and  Normans,  grew  iiito  a  political  bond  of 
unusual  strength,  and  was  cherished  with  affection  by  both 
nations,  long  agos  after  the  magnates  assembled  at  Drom-Eeth 
had  disappeared  in  the  tombs  of  their  fathers. 

The  only  iinsettled  question   which  remamed  after  tW 
Assembly  at  Drom-Keth  related  to  the  Prince  of  Ossory.    Five 
years  afterwards  (A,D.  695),  King  Hugh  fell  in  an  attempt  ixy 
collect  the  special  tribute  from  all  Leinster,  of  which  we  have 
already  heard  something,  and  shall,  by  and  by,  hear  more.    He^ 
was  an  able  and  energetic  ruler,  and  we  may  be  sure  "  did  not 
let  the  sun  rise  on  huu  in  his  bed  at  Tara,"  or  anywhere  dse. 
In  his  time  great  internal  changBs  were  taMng  place  in  the 
state  of  society.    The  ecclesiastical  order  had  become  more 
powerful  than  any  other  in  the  state.  ,The  Bardic  Order,  thrice 
proscribed,  were  finally  subjected  to  the  laws,  over  which  they 
had  at  one  time  insolentiy  domineer^.    Ireland's  only  colony 
—unless  we  except  the  immature  settlement  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 
under  Connac  Longbeard— was  declared  independent  of  thd 
parent  country,  through  the  moral  influaice.of  its  illustrious 
Apostle,  whose  name  many  of  its  kings  and  nobles  were  of  old 
proud  to  bear— 3fal-C7(D/iw,  meaning  "  servant  of  Columb,"  or 
Columbkill.    But  the  memory  of  the  saifited.  statesman  who 
decreed  the  separation  of  the  two  populations,  so  far  as  clauns 
to  taxation  could  be  preferred,  preserved,  for  ages,  the  better 
and  far  more  profitable  alliance,  of  an  ancient  friendship,, 
unbroken  by  a  single  national  quarrel  during  a  thouyGUind  • 

A  few  words  more  op  the  death  and  character  of  this  cele- 
brated man,  whom  we  are  now  to  part  with  at  the  dose  of  the 
sixtii,  aa  we  parted  from  Patrick  at  the  dose  of  the  fifth 
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century.  His  day  of  departure  came  in  596.  Death  found  him 
,  at  the  rlj^  age  of  almost  fourscore,  stylus  ip  hand,  toiling  cheer- 
fully over  the  vellum  page.  It  was  the  last  night  of  the  week 
when  the  presentiment  of  his  end  came  sfirongly  upon  him.\ 
"  This  day,"  he  said  to  his  disciple  and  successor,  Dermid,  "  is  . 
called  the  day  of  rest,  and  such  it  will  be  for  me,  for  it  will 
finish  my  labours."  Laymg  down  the  manuscript,  he  added, 
"  let  paithen  finish  the  rest"  Just  after  Matins,  on  the  Sunday 
morning,  he  peacefully  passed  awaytrom  the  midst,  of  hS 
brethren.  ^ 

Of  his  tenderness,  as  well  as  energy  of  charactw,  \radition,  * 
and  his  biographers  have  recorded  many  instances.'    Among 
others,  his' habit  of  ascendmg  an  eminence  every  evening  at 
sunset,  to  look  over  towards  the  coast  of  his  native  land.    !ThV 
spot  is  called  by  the  islanders  to  this  day,  "the  place  of  t|| 
back  turned  upon  Ireland."    The  fishermen  of  the  Hebrii® 
long  believed  they  could  see  their  saint  flitting  over  the  wavew' 
after  every  new  storm,  counting  the  islands  to  see  if  any  "of"  • 
them  had  foundered.    It  must  have  been  a  loveable  character 
of  which  such  tales  could  be  told  and  cherished  from  genera- 
tion to  generation. 

Both  Education  and  Nature  had  wfell  fitted  Columbkill  to  . 
the  great  task  of  adding   pother  realm  to  ,fiij§  empire  of 
Christendom.   His  princely  buth  gave  him  powei^ver  his  ow^'   ^ 
proud  kindred;  his  golden  eloquence  a,nd  ^lowuag  Verse— -the 

fragments  of  which  still  move  and  delight  the  Gaelic  scholar 

gave  him  fame  and  weight  in  the  Christian  schools  which  had  , 
suddenly  sprung  up  in  every  glen  and  island.  As  prince,  he 
stood  on  equal  terms  with  princes;  as  poet,  he  was  affiliated  to  ' 
that  all-powerful  Bardic  Order,  before  whose  awful  anger  kings 
(trembled,  and  warriors  succumbed  in  superstitious  dread.  A 
spotless  soul,  ^  disciplined  body,  an  idomitable  energy,  an 
industry  that  never , wearied,  a  courage  that  nevfer  blanched,  a 
sweetness  and  courtesy  that  won  all  hearts,  a  tenderness  for 
others  that  contrasted  strongly  with  his  rigour  towards  him- 
self—these were  the  secrets  of  the  success  of  this  eminent 
missionary— these  were  the  miracles  by  which  he  accom- 
plished the  conversion  of  so  many  barbarous  tribes  and 
Pagan  Princes.        ^ 
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■         '  CHAPTER  VI. 

KINGS  OP  THE  SEVENTH  PENTFBT.     (  > 

The  five  years  of  the  sixth  oentiuy,  ^hich  remaiiwd  after^e? 
d^th  of  Hugh  II.,  were  filled  by  Hugh  III.,  scm  of  Dermd^l 
the  semi-Pagan.    Hugh  lY.  succeeded  (A.D.  599)  and  reigned^ 
for  several  years;  two  other  kings,  of  small  account,  reigned^ 
seven  years;  Donald  11.  (A.D.  624)  reigned  sixteen  years jp 
Gonnall  and  Eellach,  brothers,  (A.D.  640)  reigned  jointly 
sixteen  years;  they  were  succeeded  (A.D.  656)  \sj  Denuid> 
and'  Blathmac,  brothers,  who  reigned  jointly  seven  years:^ 
Sbaoasagh,  son  of  the  form^,  reigned  six  years;  Kenfaia;^^  » 
four;  Finnacta,  *Hhe  hospitable,"  twenly  years,  and  Loingsech^ 
(A^D.  698)  eight  years. 

Throughout  tMs  century  the  power  of  the  Church  was  ooek* 
stantly  on  the  increase,  and  is  visible  in  many  importaiit^ 
changes.    The  last  armed  struggle  of  Druidisnf,  and  the  only^ 
invasion  of  drdand  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  are  alsQ  events  of  th^  . 
pvil  Idstory  of  the  seventh  century. 

The  reigot  of  Donald  II.  is  notable  for  the  passing  away  of 
most  of  those  saintly  men,  the  second  geij^eration  of  Irisk.abbot»r 
'and  bishops;  for  the  foundation  of  the  celebrated  school  of^ 
liismcro  on  the  Munster  Blac^rwater ;  and  the  battle  of  Moir%i^^ 
in  the  present  county  of  Down.  Of  the  school  and  the  sainta^ 
we  shall  speak  hereaft^;  the  battle  deserves  more  immediate* 
mention. 

J  The  cause  of^^  the  ba.t11e  was  the  pretension  of  the  petty;^ 
Prince  of  Ulidia,  which  comprised  little  more  than  the  present* 
county  of  Down,  to  be  recognised  as  Prince  of  all  Ulster^ 
Now  the  Hy-Nial  family,  not  only  had  long  given  monarchs  to^ 
all  Ireland,  but  had  also  the  lion's  share  of  their  own  Province^: 
and  King  Donald  as  their  head  could  not  permit  their  ascen«^ 
dency  to  be  disputed.  The  ancestors  of  the  preset  pretender^t 
Congal,  sumamed  '^  the  squint-eyed,"  had  twice  received  ancl 
cherished  the  licentious  Bards  when  under  the  ban  of  Tarav- 
and  his  popularity  with  that  still  powerful  order  was  one  prop^ 
of  his  ambition.  It  is  pretty  dear  also  that  the  last  rally  of>< 
Druidism  against  Christianity  took  place  behind  his  banner,  oii  v 
tbe  plain  of  Moira.  It  was  the  year  637,  and  preparations  had^ 
long  gone  on  on  both  sides  for  a  final  trial  of  strength.    Congal« 
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;S!'^*®»  ^^"^  P°^^  into  the  Larbours  of  Down  for 
months,  and  were  marshaUed  on  the  banks  of  the  La^n  Z 
sustem  hte  cause.  -The  Popte  of  suocee£  a^es  ha^H^ 
much  m  detaa  on  the  pocurrenoes  of ^Wem&e  d!v  ^T? 

p!;i^tt1f^\^*^^t  "^'^  ^  pitchTS^iSand- 
S.!^  *^»°8;  fixfd  by  mtitual  agreement.    King  Donald  was  an> 
a>mpanied  by  his  Bard,  who  described  to  himf  asXy  ^J^ 

SrSenTT"^'^*^^^"?^  ^^^^^^^'^  host  and  X'T^^ 
SS  R^fe  /.°"«f  c"?r  a^ve  afl^  the  ancient  bamier  of^ 
Sw^''^  Knights-"  a  yeUow  lion  wrought^  S  sat^» 

the  e«^6  and  lion  of  Innishowen,  the'^TI^lJ^^n' 
Of  the  Constitution  and  the  Church  nrfivailfi^   o«^  nl  v?- 

Kin^  n^^M  «^^«°§*»'  «^d  the  defeat  of  htev^tl?^'^ 
aMWa  and  to  receive  the  benediction  of  the  ChZTZ 

^  r.iWrif'^''?  ""^  ^^^  "^-^  ^^^  aad  Blathmac,  zealous  and 
d^.^^^*°  ^^^''  '^^^  *he  field  of  Moi^a^Ht^er    ' 
days  of  danger,  and  finally  attamed  the  supreme  i^X--AD 

W->«^^  *^t  *^^  J^^  «^  Sparta  they  rC^  Sliti?: 
rng  between  them  the  labours  and  cares  of  ^te      t^.  ^I^ 

i;e^,  that  terrible  scourge,  caUed1nIXh^4e^^^^ 

^ter  ravaging  great  part  pf  Britain,  broke  out  .riCTi 

d^mshed  virulence  in  Erin  (A.D.  664).     To  heiXten  Se 

^^^^-V^^^  ?*®  appear^ce  of  the  pestilence  on  the  first 
Sund^  in  May.    It  was  the  season  when  the  ancient  sul-^ 

can  weU  beheve  that  those  whose  hearts  stiU  tremWed^f  fh! 
name  of  Bel,  must  have  comiected  the  ecS  a^d  th^  pwSe 
v^th  the  revolution  m  the  national  worship"  and  the  o^rtK      ' 
of  the  ancient  gods  on  that  «  plkin  of  prostration,"  whW^v 

i^^J^'^^'ft^^.^^^  ^^°^*g«  ^^  ^  entire  ^pir  LoS 
the  victuns  of  this  fearful  visitation— which,  mttL  n^«^ 

leturned  m  the  same  track  for  several  successive  seS^^^ 

Sf^f  ^1?^  f^  ^^^^''^^  '^"^  the  third  and  Sr^^ 
Tatian  of  the  Abbots  and  Bishops.     The  Mimsf^iy^ 
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maiijr  of  the  chief  tain  dass  shared  the  coiiunon  lot..  Lastly, 
the  royal  brothers  fell  themsdves  victims  to  the  ei^demic! 
which  so  sadly  signalizes  their  teign. 

The  (ftily  conflicts  that  occurred  on  Irish  soil  with  a  Pictish 
or  an.  Anglo-Saxon  force — ^if  we  except  those  who  formed  a 
contingent  of  Oongal's  army  at  Moira—occurred  in  the  tune  of 
the  hospitable  Finnacta.  The  Pictish  force,  with  their  leaders, 
were  totally  defeated  at  Rathinore,  in  Antrim  (A.D.  68Q),  but 
the  Anglo-Saxon  expeditionXA.D.  684)  seems  not  to  have  been 
either  expected  or  guarded  against.  As  leading  to  the  mention 
of  other  interesting  events,  we  must  set  this  mroad  clearly  be- 
fore the  reader. 

-   The  Saxons  had  now  been  for  four,  ce'nturies  in  Britain,  the 
older  inhabitants  of  which— Celts  like  the  Gauls  and  Irish— 
they  had  cruelly  harassed,  just  as  the  Milesian  Irish  oppressed 
their  Belgic  predecessors,  and  as  the  Normans,  in  turn,  will  be 
found  oppressing  both  Celt  and  Saxon  in  England  and  Ireland. 
Britam  had  been  divided  by  the  Saxon  leaders  into  eight  separate 
kingdoms,  the  people  and  princes  of  several  of  which  were  con- 
verted to  Christianity  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  century, 
though  some  of  them  did  not  receive  the  €k)spel  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighth.    The  Saxons  of  Kent  and  the  Southern 
Kingdoms  generally  were  converted   by  missionaries   from , 
Prance  or  Rome,  or  native  preachers  of  the  first  or  second 
Chi-istian  generation ;  those  of  Northumbria  recognise  as  their 
Apostles  St.  Aidan  and  St.  Cuthbert,  two  Fathers  from  loha. 
The  Kingdom  of  Northumbria,  as  the  name  implies,  embraced 
nearly  all  the  coimtry  from  the  Humber  to  the  Pictish  border. 
York  was  its  capital,  and  the  seat  of  its  ecclesiastical  primacy, 
where,  at  the  tune  we  speak  ol,  the  illustrious  Wilfrid  was 
maintaining,  with  a  wilful  and  unscrupulous  Hng,  a  struggle 
not  unlike  that  which  Becket  mamtained  with  Henry  II.    Thir 
Prince,  Egf^id  by  nam^,  was  constantly  engaged  in  wars  wilii 
his  Saxon  cotemporaries,  or  the  Picts  and  tots.    In  the  sum- 
mer of  683  he  sent  an  expeditioli  under  the  command  of  Beort, 
one  of  his  earls,  to  ravage  the  coast  of  Leinster.    Beort  landed 
probably  in  the  Boyne,  and  swept  over  the  rich  plc^  of  Meath 
with  fire  and  sword,  burning  churches,  driving  off  herds  and 
flocks,  and  slaughtermg  the  clergy  and  the  husbandmen.    The 
piety  of  an  after  age  saw  in  the  retribution  which  overtook 
Egfrid  the  following  year,  when  he  was  slain  by  the  Picts  and 
Scots,  the  judgment  jof  Heaven,  aven^ng  tiie  unprovoloBd 
-wrongyqf  the  Irish.  "1^  Scottish  copqoOTcmK  retmigpg  gowT" 
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for  evil,  cartied  his  body  to  lona,  where  i%  was  interred  with 
all  due  honour. 

lona  was  now  in  the  zenith  of  its  glory.    The  barren  rock, 
about  three  miles  Jn  length,  was  dovered  with  monastic  build- 
ing, and  its  cemetery  was  already  adoriied  with  the  tombs  of 
samts  and  kings.    Five  successors  of  Golumbkill  slept  in  peace 
around  their  holy  Founder,rand  -a  sixth,  equal  in  learning  and 
sanctity  to  any  who  preceded  him,  received  the  remains  of  King 
EgfridLfrom  the  hands  of  his  conquerors.    This  was  Abbot 
Adamnan,  to  whom  Ireland  and  Scotland  are  equally  indebted 
for  his  admirable  writings,  and  who  mi^ht  almost  dispute  with 
Bede  himiself,  the  title  of  Father  of  British  History.    Adamnan 
regarded  the  fate  of  Egfrid,  we  may  be  sure,  in  the  light  of  a 
judgment  on  him  for  lus  misdeeds,  as  Bede  and  British  Ghris- 
tiaos  very  generally  did.    He  foamed,  too,  that  there  were  in 
Northumbria  several  Christian  captives,  can^  off  in  Beort's 
ejqpedition  and   probably   sold   into   slavery.      Now  every 
missionary  that  ever  went  but  from  lona,  had  taught  that  to 
reduce  Christians  to  slavery  was  whoUy  inconsistent  with  a^. 
bdief  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.    St.  Aidan,  the  Ap(^e  oft 
Northumbria,  had  refused  the  late  Egfrid's  father  absolution,  on., 
one  pocaeaon,  until  he  sdemnly  promised  tolrestore  their  freedom  , 
to  certain  captives  of  this  description.     In  the  same  spirit^v 
Adanman  voluntarily  undertook  a  journey  to  York,  where  Aldf  rid 
(a  Prince  educated  in  Ireland,  and  whose  "  Itinerary  "  of  Ire- 
land^we  still  have)  now  reigned.    The  Abbot  of  lona  succeeded  . 
in  1^  humane  mission,  and  crossiog  over  to  his  native  land,  he 
restored  edxty  of  the  captives  to  their  hoi^es  and  kindred. 
While  ^e  Uberated  exiles  rejoiced  on  the  plam  of  Meath,  the 
tent  of  the  Abbot  of  lona  was  pitched  on  tiiei  rath  of  Tara — a 
fact  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  already,  in  little  more  ^ 
than  a  century  since  the  interdict  had  fallen  on  it,  the  edifices  '- 
which  nu^  BO  fine  a  show  in  the  days  of  Patrick  were  ruined 
and  unmhabitable.    Either  at  Ta/a^  or  some  other  of  the  royal^ 
residences,  Adamnan  on  this  visit  procured  the  passing  of  a  law, 
(A.D.  684,)  forbidding  women  to  accompany  an  army  to  battie, 
or  to  engage  personally  jn  the  conflict     The  mild  maternal 
genius  of  Christianity,  is  faithfully  exhibited  in  such  a  law, 
wMch  eonsummates  the  glory  of  the  worthy  successor  oi 
Golumbkill.    It  is  curious  here  to  observe  that  it  was  not  until 
another  hundred  years  had  past — not  till  the  beginning  of 
the  ninth  century — that  the  clergy  were  "exempt"  from 
militwy  oorviee»~  So.  slow  and  patioat  \»  the  procoaa  by  which 
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Christianity  infuses  itself  into  the  sodal  life  of  a  converted 
people !         1 

The  long  reign  of  Finnacta,  the  hospitable^  who  may,  for 
his  many  otiier  virtues,  be  called  also  the  pious,  was  rendered 
farther  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  the  country  by  the  formal 
abandonment  of  the  special  tax,  so  long  levied  upon,  and  so 
long  and  desperately  resisted  by,  the  men  of  Leinster.  The 
all-powerful  intercessor  in  this  case  was  Saint  Moling,  of  the 
royal  house  of  Leinster,  and  Bishop  of  Femamore  (now  Ferns). 
In  the  early  part  of  his  reign  Finnacta  seems  not  to  have  been 
disposed  to  collect  this  invidious  tax  by  force ;  but,  yielding  to 
other  motives,  he  afterwards  took  a  different  view  of  his  dufy, 
and  marched  into  Leinster  to  compel  its  payment.  Here  the 
holy  Prelate  of  Ferns  met  hun,  and  related  a  Vi^on  in  which 
he  had  been  instructed  to  demand  the  abolition  of  the  impost. 
The  abolition,  he  contended,  should  not  be  simply  a  suspension, 
but  final  and  for  even  The  tribute  was,  at  this  periodj  enor- 
mous ;  15,000  head  of  cattle  annually.  The  decision  must  have 
'been  made  about  the  time  that  Abbot  Adamnan  was  in  Ireland, 
(A.D.  684,)  and  that  illustrious  personage  is  said  to  have  been 
opposed  to  the  abolition.  Abolished  it  was,  and  though  its 
re-enactment  was  often  attempted,  the  authority  of  Saiat 
Moling's  solemn  settlement,  prevented  it  from  being  re- 
enforced  for  any  length  of  time,  except  as  a  political  or  m^tary 
infliction. 

finnacta  fell  in  battle  in  the  20th  year  of  his  long  and 
glorious  reign ;  and  is  commemorated  as  a  saint  in  the  Irish 
calendar.  St.  Moling  survived  him  three  years,  and  St.  Adamnan, 
so  intimately  connected  with  his  reign,  ten  years.  The  latter 
revisited  Irdand  in  697,  .under  the  short  reign  of  Loingsecl 
and  concerned  himself  chiefly  in  endeavouring  to  induce 
countrymen  to  adM)t  the  Roman  rule,  as  to  the  tonsure^ 
the  celebration  of  Easter.  On  this  occasion  there  was  an ; 
tant  Synod  of  the  Clergy,  under  the  presidency  of  Fli 
bishop  of  Armagh,  held  at  Tara.  Nothing  could 
natural  than  such  an  assembly  in  such  a  place,  at  sucj( 
In  every  recorded  instance  the  power  of  the  clerj 
omnipotent  in  politics  for  above  a  century.  St.  Ps 
purgated  the  old  constitution;  St.  Ruadan's 
kings  from  Tara ;  St.  Columbkill  had  establishc 
dence  of  Alba,  and  preserved  the  Bardic  Order; 
abolished  the  Leinster  tribute.  If  their  powe; 
and  especially  in  the  eeventh" 
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tteje  celebrated  Abbote  and  Bishops  the  justice  to  remember 
tnat  It  WAS  always  exercised  against  the  oppression  of  th» 
T^.F  *H  ^^^^'  *^  mitigate  the  horrors  of  war,  to  up- 
hxM  the  nght  of  sanctuary  (the  Habeua  Corpus  of  that  ruS 
age),  and  for  the  maintenance  and  spread  of  sound  Christian 
prmoples. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


KIKGS  OP  THE  EIGHTH  OENTUBT. 


The  kmgs  of  the  «ghth  century  are  Congal  II.  (sumamedE 
Kenmare),  tJo  reigned  seven  years ;  Feargal,  who  reigned 
ten  years  ^  Porgartah,  Kenneth,  Flaherty,  respectively  one. 
tour,  Mid  seven  years;  Hugh  V.  (sumamed  Allan),  nine  years; 
Donald  HI.,  who  reigned  (A.D.  739-769)  twenty  years;  Nial 
11.  (sumamed  Nial  of  the  Showers),  seven  years*  and  Donogh 
I.,  who  reigned  thirty-one  years,  A.D.  766-797.  Theobituanes. 
of  thMe  kmgs  show  that  we  have  fallen  on  a  comparatively 
p^fulage,  since  of  the  entire  nine,  but  three  perished  in 
battle.  Oneietired  to  Armagh  and  one  to  lona,  where  both 
departed  in  the  monastic  haWtj  the  others  died  either  of  sick* 
ness  or  old  age. 

Yet  the  peaceful  character  of  this  century  is  but  comparative, 
for  in  the  first  quarter  (A;D.  722),  we  have  the  terriblTbattle 
or  Almam,  between  Lemster  and  the  Monarch,  in  which  80,00a 
najm  were  stated  to  have  engaged,  and  7,000  to  have  fallen. 
The  Monarch  who  had  double  the  number  of  the  Leinster 
Fnnce,  was  routed  and  slain,  (^nvpos  of  which  we  have  a 
Bardic  tale  told,  which  ahnost  transporte  one  to  the  far  East, 
the  simple  lives  and  aWful  privileges  of  the  ffindoo  Brahmfais 
It  seems  that  some  of  King  Feabgal'S  army,  fa  foraging  for 
their  feUows,  drove  off  the  only  cow  of  a  hermit,  who  lived  hi 
eedusionnear  a  soUtary  little  chapel  caUed  KUlin.    The  en- 
raged Fiduse,  at  the  very  moment  the  armies  were  about  to 
«ig»ge,  appeared  between  them,  regardless  of  personal  damrer, 
denoundng  ruin  and  death  to  the  monarch's  forces.    And  hi 
this  case,  as  in  others,  to  be  found  in  evel^  history,  the 
prophe^,  no  doubt,  helped  to  produce  ite  own  f idfihnent.    The 
malediction  of  men  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God,  has  often ' 
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routed  hosts  as  gallant  as  were  marshaUed  on  the  field  of 
Almain. 

^SAEOAL'S  two  immediate  successors  met  a  similar  fate— 
deatii  m  the  field  of  battlia-after  very  brief  reigns,  of  which 
we  nave  no  great  events  to  record. 

Flaherty,  the  next  who  snooeeded,  after  a  vigorous  mita 

.   of  seven  years,  withdrew  from  the  splendid  cares  of  a  cromi. 

and  passed  the  long  remamder  of  his  life—thirty  years— in  tho 

.f*S  V  JL?^?^.**.^™^*^^-  ^®  ^ea^  l>^hen  which  he 
had  cheerfu%  laid  down,  was  taken  up  by  a  Prince,  who  com- 
tomed  the  twofold  character  of  poet  and  hero.  Hugh  V 
(surnamed  AUan),  the  son  of  Feaegal^  of  whom  we  have 
just  s^ken,  was  the  very  opposite  of  his  father,  in  his 
venerataon  for  tfie  privUeges  of  holy  persons  and  places.  His 
^trmhUay  achievement  was  undertaken  m  ^dication  of  the 
nghts  ^  those  who  were  unable  by  arms  to  vindicate  their 

*?^Ai.  5^^°.^®"*'  ^^^^  0^  tl»«  troublesome  little  principality 
of  Uhdia  rpown),  though  weU  stricken  in  years  andold 
enough  to  know  better,  in  one  of  his  excursions  had  forcibly 
compelled  the  clergy  of  the  country  through  which  he  passed 
to  give  him  free  quarters,  contrary  to  toe  law  everywhere 
existmg.  Congufl,  the  Primate,  jealous  of  the  exemptions  of 
his  order,  complained  4)f  this  sacrilege  in  a  poetic  messaire 
addressed  to  Hugh  AHan,  who,  as  a  Christian  and  a  pS^, 
was  bound  to  espouse  his  quarrels.  He  marched  into  the 
territory  of  the  offender,  defeated  him  in  battle,  cut  off  his 
head  on  the  threshold  of  the  Church  of  Faughard,  and  marched 
ba^  again,  his  host  chanting  a  war  song  composed  by  their 
leauer. 

_  In  this  reign  died  Saint  Gerald  of  Mayo,  an  Anglo-Saxon 
Bishop,  and  apparently  the  head  of  a  colony  of  his  countrymen, 
from  whom  that  district  is  ever  since  called  "Mayo  of  the 
Saxons."  The  name,  however,  being  a  general  one  for  stran- 
gers from  Bntain  about  that  period,  just  as  Dane  became  for 
f oreignere  from  the  Baltic  in  the  next  century,  is  supposed  to 
be  incorrectiy  applied:  the  colony  being,  it  is  said,  really  from 
Wales,  of  old  British  stock,  who  had  migrated  rather  than  live 
under  the  yoke  of  their  victorious  Anglo-Saxon  Kings.  The 
descendants  of  these  Welshmen  are  stUl  to  be  traced,  though 
totimately  intermhigled  with  the  original  Belgic  and  later 
Milesian  settlers  m  Mayo,  SUgo,  and  Galway— flius  giving  a 
peciriiar  character  to  that  section  of  tiie  country,  easily  distin- 
-gmahable  from  all  the  lesL  ^ 
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Altiiough  Hugh  Man  did  not  imitate  his'father's  conduct 
towards  ecclesiastics,  he  felt„l)ouiid  by  aU-juling  custom  to 
aven^  his  father's  death.  IiraU  ancient  ootintries  the  kinsmen 
c  J  mjrdered  man-were  both  by  law  and  custom  the  avengers 
of  Jbs  blood.  The  members  of  the  Greek  phratry,  of  the  Roman 
/o/na,  or  gens,  of  the  Germanic  and  Anglo-Saxon  guild,  and  of 
the  medioBvaJ  sworn  commune,  were  aU  solemnly  boimd  to  aventre 
the  blood  of  any  of  their  brethren,.  vnlawfuUy  slain.  So  that 
the  repulsive  rei»tition  of  reprisals,  which  so  disgusts  the  modem 

ITiu''  f •  T^^^  T*^^?  ^  ^y  ''^  °»««^  *  phenomenon  peculiar 
to  the  Irish  state  of  society.    It  was  in  the  middle  age^d  in 
early  times  common  to  all  Europe,  to  Britain  and  Gennany,  as 
Ti  !1  *°*  ?J^^  *''?  ^^'    ^*  ^««'  doubtless,  under  a  ^iiae 
?\  T^r,ai^^  ^?^  **'**  ^"^^  ^'  *e4  into  Leinster  a  large  army 
S  ^^:r^f  ?^'  f^^  ?®  *^y  ®^  Ath-Senaid  fully  atoned  f6r  the 
d&y  of  Ahnam.    Nine  thousand  of  the  men  of  Lemster  were 
left  on  the  field,  includmg  most  of  theii;  phiefs;  the  victorious 
monarch  losmg  a  son,  an4  other  near  kinsmen.    Four  years ' 
later,  he  himself  fell  in  an  obscure  contest  near  Kells,  in/the 
plMn  of  Meath.     Some  of  his  quartrains  have  come  down  to  us 
and  they  breathe  a  spuit  at  once  reUgious  and  heroic— such  as 
must  have  greatly  endeared  the  Prince  who  possessed  it  to  his 
pompamons  m  arms.    We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  find 
^reign  a  favourite  epoch  with  subsequent  Bards  and  Stoiy- 


/A  n  Sqo¥  Sfi  prosperous  reign  of  Don^d  III.  succeeded 
(A.JJ.  739  to  759).    He  is  aUnost  the  only  one  of  this  series  of 
Krngs  of  whom  it  can  be  said  that  he  commanded  in  no  notable 
battle.     The  annals  of  his  reign  are  chiefly  filled  with  ordinary 
accidents^  and  the  obits  of  the  learned.    But  its  Uterary  and 
rehgious  record  abounds  with  bright  names  and  great  achieve- 
ments, as  w^  shall  find  when  we  come  to  coijsider  the  educa- 
ti^al  and  missionary  fruits  of  Christianity  in  the  eighth  oentuiy. 
While  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Durrow,  a  famous  Columbian  founda- 
tion in  Mea^,  Mid  present  King's  Couhty,  Donald  III.  departed 
this  hfe,  and  m  Durrow,  by  his  own  desire,  hisbody  was  interred. 
Nial  II.  (sumamed  of  the  Showers),  son  to  Fearqal  and 
brother  of  the  warrior-Bard,  Hugh  V.,  was  next  invested  with 
tne  white  wand  of  sovereignty.    He  was  a  prince  less  warlike 
and  more  pious  than  his  elder  brother.    The  soubriquet  attached 
to  his  name  is  accounted  for  by  a  Bardic  tale,  which  represents 
him  as  another  Moses,  at  whose  prayer  food  fell  from  heaven 
in  tune  of  fminft.    Whirtftyftr  "  iihownm"  leU  or  voaders^w^^ 
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mpug^  m  his  reign,  it  is  certain  that  after  enjoying  the  kingly, 
office  foKse^n  years,  Nial  resigned,  and  retired  to  lona,  there 
to  piiss  the  r^i^der  of  his  days  in  penance  and  meditation. 
Jdght  years  he  ISd^e  life  of  a  monk  in  that  sacred  Isle,  where 
his  grave  is  one  of  tjhb^  of  "  the  three  Irish  Kings,"  stiU  pomted 
out  m  the  cemetery  of  the  Kmgs.  He  is  but  one  among  several 
l^ces,  his  cotemporaHes,  who  had  made  the  same  election. 
VVe  learn  m  this  same  dentury,  that  CeUach,  son  of  the  King 
of  Connaught,  died  m  Holy  Orders,  and  that  Bee,  Prince  of 
UUdia,  and  ArdgaU,  son  of  a  later  King  of  Connaught,  had 
taken  the  "crostafE"  of  the  pUgrim,  either  for  lona  or  Armagh, 
tor  some  more  distant  shrine.  '  PUgrimages  to  Rome  and  to 

.Jerusalem  seem  to  have  been  begun  even  before  'this  time,  as 
we  may  infer  from  St.  Adamnan's  work  on  the  situation  of  the 
Holy  Places,  of  which  Bede  .gives  an  abstract. 

The  reign  of  Donogh  I.  is  the  longest  and  the  last  among 
the  Xmgs  of  the  eighth  century  (A.D.  776  to  797).  The  Kings 
of  Irdand  had  now  not  only  abandoned  Tara,  but  one  by  one, 
the  other  royal  residences  in  Meath  as  their  usual  place  of  abode. 
As  a  consequence  a  local  sovereignty  sprung  up,  in  the  family 
of  O'Melaghlin,  a  mmor  bi-anch  of  the  ruUng  race.  This  house 
developing  its  power  so  unexpectedly,  and  fthnost  always  certain 
to  have  the  national  forces  under  the  command  of  a  Patron 
Prince  at  their  back,  were  soon  involved  in  quarrels  'about 
boundaries,  both  with  Leinster  and  Munster.  King  Donogh, 
at  the  outstt  of  his  reign,  led  his  forces  into  both  principalities, 
and  without  battle  received  their  hostages.  Giving  hostages— 
generally  the  sons  of  theKjhief s — ^was  the  usual  form  of  ratifying 
any  treaty.    Generally  ale^,  the  Bishop  of  the  district,  or  its 

_^inost  distinguished  ecclesiastic,  was  called  in  as  witness  of  the 
terms,  and  both  parties  were  solemnly  sworn  on  the  relics  of 
Saints—the  Gospels  of  the, Monasteries  or  Cathedrals— or  the 
croziers  of  their  venerated  founders.  The  breach  of  such  a 
treaty  was  considered  "  a  violation. of  the  relics  of  the  samt," 

jWhose  name  had  been  invoked,  and  awful  penalties  were  ex- 
pected to  follow  so  heinous  a  crime.  The  hostages  Were  then 
carried  to  the  residence  of  the  King,  to  whom  thev  were  en- 
trusted, and  while  the  peace  lasted,  enjoyed  a  parole  freedom, 
and  every  consideration  due.  to  thek  rank.  If  of  tender  age 
they  were  educated  with  the  same  care  as  the  children  of  the 
household.    But  when  war  >^roke  out  their  aitnntiftn  wart  ftlwftyn 

In  a  few  instances  they 


Ereciirious,  and  sometimes  dangerous,    *„  „  .„„  ««,v«t.«7o  v.i^j 
fid  even  been  put  to  death,  but  this  was  considered  a  violation 
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1,!?  t^®^*"^?  ^*^'°^  hospitality  and  chivaliy;  usuaUy  they 

ST^."^  P^f  §f  **'  be  employed,  ^rding  to  tiie^Ses 

Muster  Tnfr?  "^^^  ^y  i^.  *^«®  towards  LeinJter  and 
Munster,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  andhis  "kinMvDarlee'* 
at  a  later  period  A.D.  783)  with  FfAom^Arof  mil  ^sT^ 

^■^-l^^u  ^^^^^.\door,of  Faughard.  This  "kingly 
pw-Iee    waa  held  on  an  island  off  the  Methian  shore   caffed 

^Sn'^l  S<S^'^^''  ?«t little  ^oodc^eofTt.  ^t. 
parees  sbU  held  then:  own  views,  so  that  the  satirical  noete 
ajed  what  was  the  use  of  the  islaid,  when  one  ^  « T^d 
not^me  upon  the  land,  nor  the  other  upon  XeS^»     H^- 

faaed?^^       w  only  to  be  tned  when  all  other  means  have. 

rJ^^^  ^^^J^  "^'^  *^®  ^^°^e  '^^^^  wa«  stricken  witli 
pamc,  by  extraordinary  signs  in  the  heayens.  of  hu«eTni^te 
coilmg  themselves  througE  Hie  stars,  of  &  MteflS^  • 
dof*^r^?f^r?"?^^^^^^^tothe?thS^1^^^  . 

downward  dnrectly  to  the  earth.  .  These  atmospheric  wSf 
wereaccompaniea  by  thunder  and  lightnmg  solbud  Mid  ^ot^ 

«wttu  The  fairs  and  markets  were  deserted  by  buyers  and 
B^rs;  the  fields  were  abandoned  by  the  famwrs.  steedSa 
^  rent  by  lightning,  and  feU  tK)  the  groimdr  Se  sHS 
^^Icfr^^"^^^'  caught  fire  and  buSd  whole  bS^ 
Shocks  of  earthquake  were  also  felt,  and  round  to^r^d    ' 

These  ywitations  first  occurred  m  tht  Second  y^  of  DoS 
l^Vl     t?    ff®  *°^  wonders  were  superstitiously  supposed 

Ln^?^^i^^^-  797)  they  returned  m 'greater  force,  ^«id 
swept  rapidly  along  the  coast  of  Meath ;  it  was  reserv^  ^ 


rt«  «JliJri'!II!!J^?°'®"°*  "^®  fierceSioM  of  the  ncwHi,  a^id 
the  stormy  period  they  occupy,  let  us  cast  back  a  lovmg  gianc© 
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over  ike  world-famous  schools  and  scliolars  of,  the  last  two 
ijenturies.  Hitherto  we  have  only  spoken  of  certain  sunts^Jp. 
cpnnection  with  high  affairs  of  state,  We  must  now  foUow 
tfiiem  to!  the  college  and  the  clwster,  we  must  consider  them  as 
founders  at  home,  and  as  missionaries  abroad ;  otherwise  how 
could  we  estimate  all  that  is  at  stake  for  Erin  and  for  Christen- 
dom, in  ihe  approaching  csombat  with  the  devotees  of  Odin,— 
the  deadly  enemies  of  all  Christian  iDstitutions  ? 


CHAPTER  VIII.  /  - 

WHAT  THE  miSH  SCHOOLS  AND  SAINTS  DID  IN  THE 
-    ■   THEEB  PIEST  OHBISTIAN  OBNTUKEBS. 

We  hftye  now  arrived  at  the  dose  of  thfe  third  century,  from 
tiie  death  of  Saint  Patrick,  and  find  ourselves  on  the  eve  of  a 

.  protracted  struggte  with  the  heathen  warriors  of  Scandinaviai 
It  is  time,  therefore,  te  look  back  on  the  interval  we  have  passed, 
and  see  what  changes  have  been  wrought  in  the  land,  sinc^  ite 
kings,  instead  of  waiting  to  be  attacked  at  home,  had  made  the 
surrounding  sea  "foam  with  the  oars"  of  their  out^iag 
•expeditions.  •  ^ 

The  niost  obvious  change  ip  "the  condition  of  the  countiy  is 
traceable  in  its  constitution  and  laws,  into  every  part  of  which, 
as  waa  ite  wont  from  the  beguming,  the  spirit  of  Christianity 

'  sought  patiently  to  infuse  itsdf .  We  have  already  spoken  of 
the  expurgation  of  the  constitution,  which  prohibited  the 
observance  of  Pagan  rites  to  the  kings,  and  imposed  on  them 
insteaiif  ceftain  social  obligations.  This  was  a  first  change 
suggested  by  Saint  Patrick,  and  executed  mainly  by  his  dis- 
oiple,  Saint  Benignus.  We  have  seen  tte  legislative  successf 
which  atteaded  the  measures  of  ColumbMQ,  Moling,  and 
Adamnan ;  in  other  i-eforms  of  minor  importance  the  paramount 
influence  of  the  clerical,  order  may  be  easily  traced. 

But  it  is  in  their  relation'  as  teachers  of  human  and  divine 
science  that  the  Irish  Sainte  exercised  their  greatest  power,- 
not  only  o^Liheir  nwa  j:Qttiatiymfin,.bntj^ 
part  of  Europe.  The  intellectual  leadership  of  western  Europe 
— ^the  glorious  ambition  of  the  greatest  nations — ^has  been  in 
*pm  obtained  by  Italy,  B'rance^  Britfijn  and  Germany.    Proi^ 
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the  ^ddle  of  the  sixth  to  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  it 
will  hardly  be  disputed  that  that  leadership  devolved  on  Ireland. 
AH  the  circumstances  of  the  sixth  century  helped  to  confer  it 
upon  the  newly  converted  western  isle;  the  number  of  her 
schools,  and  the  wisdom,  energy,  and  zed  of  her  masters,  re- 
"  tained  for  her  the  proud  distinction  for  two  hundred  years. 
And  when  it  passed  away  from  her  grasp,  she  might  still  con- 
sole herself  with  the  grateful  reflection  that  the  power  she  had 
founded  and  exercised,  was  divided  among  British  and  con- 
'  tinental  schools,  which  her  own  alumni  had  largely  contributed 
to  form  and  establish.    In  the  northern  Province,  the  schools 
most  frequented  were  those' of  Armagh,  and  of  Bangor,  on 
Belfast  lough ;  in  Meath,  the  school  of  Clonard,  and  that  of 
Clonmacnoise,  (near   Athlone);   in    Leir^ster,    the  school  of 
Taghmon  (Ta-mun\  and  Beg-Erin,  the  former  near  the  banks 
of  the  Slaney,  the  latter  in  Wexford  harbour;  in  a^unster,  the 
school  of  Lismore  on  the  Black wq-ter,  and  of  Mu^et  (now 
Limerick),  on  the  Shannon ;  in  Connaught,  the  school  of  "  Mayo 
of  the  Saxons,"  and  the  schools  of  the  Isles  of  Arran.    These 
seats  of'Jgming  were  almost  all- erected  on  the  ba&ks  of  ' 
rivers,  in,  sif»i^tions  easy  oif  access,  to  the  native  or  foreign 
student;  a  circumstance  which  proved  niost  disastrous  to  them, 
when  the  sea  kings  of  the  Aorth  began  to  find  their  way  to  the 
shores  of  the  island.    They  derived  their  maintenance— not 
from  taxing  their  pupils — ^but  in  the  first  instance  from  public 
endowments.    They  were  essentially>  free  schools;  not  only 
free  as  to  the  lesspns  given,  but  the  venerable  Bede  tells  us 
they  supplied  free  bed  and  board  and  books  to' those  who  re-^ 
sorted  to  them  from  abroad.    The  Prince  and  the  Clansmen  of 
every  principality  in  which,  a  school  was  situated,  endowed  it 
with  a  certain  share— often  an  ample  one— of  the  commogi 
land  of  the  dan.    Exclusive  rights  of  fishery,  and  exchisi^ 
mill-privileges  seem  also  to  h«^e  been  granted.    As  to  timber 
for  building  purposes  and  for  fuel,  it  was  to  be  had  for  carry- 
ing and  cutting.  ,  The  right  of  quarry  went  with  the  soil, 
wherever  builduog  stone  was  found.    In  addition  to  these 
mean9  of  sustenance,  a  portion  of  the  collegiate  clergy  appeared 
to  have  discharged  missionary  duty,  and  received  offerings  of 
the  produce  of  the  land.    We  hear  of  periodical  quests  or  col- 
lections made  for  the  sustenance  of  these  institutions,  wherein 

the  learned  Trf^ctnra  und  Dnrinra^  nn  f^nnhf^^ln^^^^  thffJT  daimfl  - 


to  popular  favour,  with  irresistible  eloquence.     Individuals, 
anxious  to  promote  the  spread  of  religion  and  of  science,  en*. 
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^wed %)articular  institutions  out  of  their  personal  means; 
Prm<»s,;mhops,  and  pious  ladies,  contributed  to  enlarge  the 
boundS;iind  Increase  the  income  of  their  favourite  foundations, 
untd  a  generous  emulation  seems  to  have  seized  on  all  the 
greaJiJamiUes  as  well  as  on  the  different  Provinces,  as  to  which 
could  boast  the  most  largely  attended  schools,  and  the  greatest 
number_(rf  distinguished  scholars.  The  love  of  the  alma  mater 
-^im^  cdllege  patriotism  which  is  so  sure  a  sign  of  the  noble- 
mmded^scholar— never  received  more  strikmg  illustration  than 
among  the  graduates  of  those  schools.  ColumbkiU,  in  his  new 
home  among  the  Hebrides,  invokes  blessings  on  blessmgs,  on 
"the  angels"  with  whom  it  Was  once  his  happiness  to  walk  m 
Arran,  and  Columbanus,  beyond  the  A)^,  remembers  with 
toride  the  school  of  Bangor— the  very  name  of  which  inspires 
him  with  poetic  rapture. 

The  buildings,  m  which  so  many  scholars  were  housed  and 
taught,  must  have  been  extensive.  Some  of  the  schools  we  have 
mentioned  were,  wjien  most  flourishing,  frequented  by  one,  two, 
three,  and  even,  at  some  periods,  as  many  as  se^n  thousand 
r  scholars.  Such  a  population  was  alone  sufficient  to  form  a  large 
village;  and  if  we  add  the  requisite  number  of  teachers  and 
attendants,  we  will  have  an  addition  of  at  least  one-third  to  the 
total.  The  buildmgs  seem  to  have  been  separately  of  no  great 
size,  but  were  formed  into  streets,  and  even  into  something  like 
wards*  Armagh  was  divided  into  three  part»— <rian-»»or«  (or 
the  town  proper),  trian-Patrick^  the  Cathodal  doSe,  and  trian» 
Sassenagh,  the  Latin  quarter,  the  home  of  the  foreign  /atudents. 
'A  tall  sculptured  Cross,  dedicated  to  some  favourite  samt,  stood 
at  the  bounds  of  these  several  wards,  remindmg  the  anxious 
«tuaent  to  invoke  their  spiritual  intercession  as  he  passed  by. 
Early  hours  and  vigilant  night  watches  had  to  be  exercised  to 
prevent  conflagrations  in  such  village-seminaries,  built  almost 
s  wholly  of  wood,  and  roofed  with  reeds  or  shingles.  A  Cathedral, 
or  an  Abbey  Church,  a  round  tower,  or  a  cell  of  some  of  the 
^ascetic  masters,  would  probably  be  the  only  stone  structure 
within  the  limits.  To  the  students,  the  evening  star  gave  the 
signal  for  retirement,  and  the  morning  sun  for  awakmg.  When, 
at  the  sound  of  the  early  bell,  two  or  three  thousand  of  them 
poured  into  the  silent  streets  and  made  their  way  towards  the 
lighted  Church,  to  join  in  the  service  of  matins,  minglmg,  as 


By  w«at  or  retmngd 


lu  lu  vuo  avi  \i.\x  ui  luauuH,  uuiigiuig,  as 

_  ___  ^.Oie  tongues  of  tiieOael,  iWcSbrf,  tJw^ 
rict,  the  Saxon,  and  the  Frank,  or  hailmg  and  answering  each 
other  in  the  universal  language  of  the  Roman  Church,  the 
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angeb  in  Hearen  must  have  loved  to  contemplate  the  miibn  of 
BO  much  |)erseverance  with  so  much  piety. 

The  lives  of  the  masters,  not  less  than  their  lessons,  wer^ 
studied  and  observed  by  thek  pupils..  At  that  time,  as  we 
^ther  from  every  authority,  they  wete  models  of  simplicity. 
One  Bishop  is  found,  erectmg  with  his  owri' hands,  thewshel  or 
stone  enclosure  which  surrounded  his  cell ;  another  is  labouring 
in  the  field,  and  gives  his  blessing  to  his  visitors,  standing 
between  the  stilts  of  the  plough.  Most  ecclesiastics  work 
occasionally  either  in  wood,  in  bronze,  in  leather,  or  as  scribes. 
The  decorations  of  the  Church,'  if  not  the  entire  structure,  was 
the  work  of  those  who  served  at  th^altar.  The  tabernacle,  the 
rood-screen,  the  ornamental  font ;  the  vellum  on  which  the  Psahns 
and  Gospels  were  written;  the  ornamented  case  which  contaiaed 
the  precious  volume,  were  often  of  their  making.  The  music 
which  made  the  vale  of  Bangor  resound  as  if  mhabited  by 
angels,  was  their  composition ;  the  hymns  that  accompanied  it 
.  were  their  own.  "  It  is  a  poor  Church  that  has  no  music,"  is 
one  of  the  oldest  Irish  proverbs;  and  the  Antipkonarium  of 
Bangor,  as  well  as  that  of  Armagh,  remains  to  show  that  such 
a  want  was  not  left  unsupplied  in  the  early  Church. 

All  the  contemporary  schools  were  not  of  the  same  grade 
nor  of  equal  reputation.  We  constantly  find  a  scholar,  after 
.passing  years  in- one  place,  transferring  himself  to  another,  and 
sometimes  to  a  third  and  a  fourth.  Some  masters  were, 
perhaps,  more  distinguished  in  human  Science;  others  in 
Divinity.  Columbkill  studied  in  two  or  three  different  schools, 
ana  visited  others,  perhaps  as  disputant  or  lecturer — a  common 
custom  in  later  years.  Nor  should  we  associate  the  idea  of 
under-age  with  the  students  of  whom  we  speak.  Many  of 
them,  whether  as  teachers  or  learners,  or  combining  both 
characters  together,  reached  middle  life  before  they  ventured  as 
instructors  upon  the  world.  Forty  years  is  ho  uncommon  ago'' 
for  the  graduate  of  those  days,  when  as  yet  the  discovery  was 
unmade,  that  all-sufficient  wisdom  comes  with  tlfe  first  trace 
of  down  upon  the  chin  of  youth. 

The  range  of  studies  seems  to  have  included  the  greater 
part  of  the  collegiate  course  of  our  own  times.  The  language 
of  the  country,  and  thfe  language  of  the  Roman  Church;  the 
languages  of  Scripture — Greek  and  Hebrew;  the  fogic  of 
Aristotle,  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  especially  of  Pope 
-feegory  the  €h^eat'«-«wfao  appears  ixy  have  ijeen^favuuiiUi 
author  with  the  Irish  Church;  the  defective  Physics  of  the 
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period;  Mathematics,  Music;  and  Poetical  composition  went  to 
complete  the  largest  course.  When  we  remember  that  all  the 
books  were  manuscripts;  that  even  paper  had  not  yet  been 
invented;  that  jthe  best  parchment  was  equal  to  so  much  beaten 
gold,  and  a  perfect  MS.  was  wortii  a  king's  ransom,  we  may 
betj;er  estimate  the  difficulties  in  me  way  of  the  scholar  of  the 
seventh  century.  Knowmg  these  facts,  we  can  very  well 
credit  that  part  of  the  story  of  St.  Columbkill's  banishment 
into  Argyle,  which  turns  on  what  might  be  called  a  copyright 
dispute,  in  which  the  monarch  took  the  side  of  St.  Finian  of 
Clonard,  (whose  original  MSS.  his  pupil  seems  to  have  copied 
without  permission,)  and  the  Clan-Conal  stood  up,  of  course, 
for  their  kinsman.  This  dispute  is  even  said  to  have  led  to  the 
affair"  of  Culdrum,  in  Sligo,  which  is  sometimes  mentioned  as 
"  the  battle  of  the  book."  The  same  tendency  of  the  national 
character  which  overstocked  the  Bardic  Order,  becomes  again 
visible  in  its  Christian  schools ;  and  if  we  could  fonn  anything 
like  an  approximate  census  of  the  population,  anterior  to  the 
northern  in^^ions,  we  would  find  that  the  proportion  of  eccle- 
siastics was  greater  than  has  existed  either  before  or  since  in 
any  Christiaa.jx)untiy.  The  vast  designa-of  missionary  zeal 
drew  off  large  bodies  of  those  who  had  entered  Holy  Orders ; 
still  the  numbers  engaged  as  teachers  in  the  great  schools,  as 
well  as  of  those  who  passed  their  lives  in  solitude  and  con- 
templation, must  have  been  out  of  all  modem  proportion  to  the 
lay  inhabitants  of  the  Island.  ^ 

The  most  eminent  Irish  Saints  of  the  fifth  century  were  St. 
Ibar,  St.  Benighus  and  St.  Kieran,  of  Ossory ;  in  the  sixth,  St. 
Bendan,  of  Clonfert ;  St.  Brendan,  of  Birr ;  St.  Maccartin,  of 
Clogher ;  St.  Finian,  of  Moville ;  St.  Finbar,  St.  Cannice,  St. 
Finian,  of  Clonard;  and  St.  Jarlath,.of  Tuam;  in  the  seventh 
century,  St.  Fursey,  St.  Laserian,  Bishop  of  Leighlin ;  St.  Kieran, 
Abbot  of  Clonmacnoise ;  St.  Comgall,  Abbot  of  Bangor ;  St. 
Carthage,  Abbot  of  Lismore ;  St.  Colman,  Bishop  of  Dromore ; 
St.  Moling,  Bishop  of  Ferns ;  St.  Cohnan  Ela,  Abbot;  St.  Cum- 
mian,"  the  White;"  St.  Fmtan,  Abbot;  St.  Gall,  Apostie  of 
Switzerland;  St.  Fridolin,  "the  Traveller;"  St.  Columbanus, 
Apostie  of  Burgundy  and  Lombardy ;  St.  Killian,  Apostie  of 
Franconia ;  St.  Columbkill,  Apostle  of  the  Ficts ;  St.  Cormac, 
called  "  the  Navigator ;"  St.  Cuthbert ;  and  St.  Aidan,  Apostle 
of  Northumbria.    In  the -gightii  century  the  most 'illustrious 


name?}  are  St.  Oataldus,  "BShop'oFTafentum ;  St.  Adamnan, 
Abbot  of  lona ;  St.  Bumold,  Apostle  of  Brabant ;  Clement  and 
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Albinus,  "the  Wisdom-seekers;"  and  St.  Feargal  or  Vii-gp,tiTls, 
Bishop  of  Saltzburgh.  Of  holy  women  in  the  same  agesj  we 
have  some  account  of  St.  Samthan,  in  the  eighth  century  j  of 
St.  Bees,  St.  D^pna  and  St.  Syra,  in  the  seventh  century,  and 
of  St.  Monina,  St.  Ita  of  Desies,  and  St.  Bride,  or  Bridget,  of 
Kildare,  inthe  sixth.  The  number  of  conventual  mstitutions 
for  women  established  in  those  ages,  is  less  easily  ascertained 
than  the  number  of  monastic  houses  for  men ;  but  we  may  sup- 
pose them  to  have  borne  some  proportion  to  each  other,  and  to 
Jiave  even  counted  by  hundreds.  The  veneration  in  which  St. 
'^Bridget  was  held  during  her  life,  led  many  of  her  countrywomen 
?to  embrace  the  religious  state,  and  no  less  than  fourteen  iSaintSy 
her  namesakes,  are  recorded.  It  was  the  custom  of  those  days 
to  caU  aU  holy  persons  who  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  Sainis, 
hence  national  or  provincial  tradition  venerates  very  many 
names,  which  the  reader  may  look  for  in  vain,  in  the  Roman 
•calendar. 

The  intellectual  labours  of  thojjrish  schools,  besides  the  task 
of  teaching  such  immense  numbers  of  men  of  all  nations  on 
their  own  soil,  and  the  missionary  conquests  to  which  I  have 
barely  alluded,  were  diversified  by  controversies,  partly  scien- 
tific and  partly  theological — such  as  the  "  Easter  Controversy," 
the  "  Tonsure  Controversy,"  and  that  maintained  by  "  Feargal 
the  Geometer,"  as  to  the  existence  of  the  Antipodes. 

The  discussion,  as  to  the  proper  time  of  observing  Easter, " 
^hich  had  occupied  the  doctors  of  the  Council  of  Nice  in  the 
fourth  century^  was  raised  in  Ireland  and  in.  Britain  early  in 
the  sixth,  api  complete  uniformity  was  not  established  till  far 
on  in  the^ighth.  It  occupied  the  thoughts  of  several  genera- 
tions of  the  chief  men  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  some  of  then* 
ar^ments  still  fortunately  survive,  to  attest  tibiek  learning  and 
tolerance,  sfe  well  as  their  zeal.  St.  Patrick  had  introduced  in 
thj^  fifth  century  the  computation  of  time  then  obseryed  in 
•<^ul,  and  to  this  custom  many  of  the  Irish  doctors  rigidly  ad- 
l^fered,  long  after  the  rest  of  Christendom  had  agreed  to  adopt 
the  Alexandrian  computation.  Great  names  were  found  on  both 
sides  of  the  controversy:  Columbanus,  Fintan,  and  Aldan,  for 
adhering  exactly  to  the  rule  of  St.  Patrick;  Cummian,  the 
White,  Laserian  and  Adamnan,  in  favour  of  strict  agreement 
with  Eome  and  the  East.  Monks  of  the  same  Monastery  and 
Bishops  of  the  same  Province  maintained  opposite  opinions 
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•question,  whether  national  churches  were  to  plead  the  inviola- 
bility of  their  local  usages,  even  on  pcpts  of  discipline,  agimlst 
the  sense  and  decision  of  tiie  Universal  Chui^ch. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  630,  the  Synod  of  Leighlin  was 
held,  under  the  shelter  of  the  ridge  of  Leloster,  and  the  presi- 
dency of  St.  Laserian.  Both  partiea' at  lengtii  agreed  to  send 
■depMies  to  Rome,  as  "  children  to  their  mother,"  to  learn  her 
■dedsBan.  Three  years  later,  that  decision  was -made  known, 
and  the'^dland  and  southern  dioceses  at  once  adopted  it. 
The  nortttern  churches,  however,  still  held  out,  under  the  lead 
of  Armagh  and  the  influence  of  lona,  nor  was  it  till  a  century 
later  that  this  scandal  of  celebrating  Easter  on  two  different 
days  in  the  same  church  was  entirely  removed.  In  justifica- 
tion of  the  Roman  rule,  St.  Gummian,  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century,  wrote  his  f&mous  epistle  to  Segeoius,  Abbot 
of , lona,  of  the  ability  and  learning  of  which  all  modern  writers 
from  Archbishop  Usher  to  Thomas  Moore,  speak  in  terms  of  the 
highest  praise.  It  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  documents  of 
that  controversy.  A  less  vital  question  of  discipline  arose 
about  the  tonsure.  The  Irish  shaved  the  head  in  a  semicircle 
irom  temple  to  temple,  while  the  Latin  usage  was  to  shave  the 
crown,  leaving  an  external  circle  of  1^  to  typify  iie  crown  of 
thorns.  At  the  conference  of  WhitbyXA.D.  664)  this  was  one 
of  the  subjects  of  discusitoa  between  the  clergy  of  lona,  and 
those  who  followed  the  Roman  method — ^but  it  never  assimied 
the  importance  of  the  Easter  controversy. 

In  the  following  century  an  Irish  Missionary,  Virgilius,  of 
Saltzburgh,  (called  by  his  countrymen  "Feargal,  &e  Geo- 
meter,") was  mainteining  in  Germany  against  no  Jess  an  advw- 
sary  than  St.  Boniface,  the  sphericity  pf  lie  earth  and  the 
existence  of  antipodes.  His  opponents  endeavoui«d  to  represent 
him,  or  really  believed  him  to  hold,  that  there  were  otiier  men, 
on  our  earth,  for  whom  the  Redeemer  had  not  died;  on  this 
ground  they  appealed  to  Pope  Zachary  against  him;  but  so 
little  effect  had  this  gross  distortion  of  his  true  doctrine  at  Rome 
when  explanations  were  given,  that  Feargal  was  soon  after- 
wards raised  to  the  See  of  Saltzburgh,  and  subSfequentty 
canonized  by  Pope  Gregory  IX.  In  the  ninth  century  we  find 
an  Irish  geographer  and  astronomer  of  somethmg  like  European 
reputation  m  Dicuil  and  Diaiigal,  whose  treatises  and  epistles 
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transferred  the  compliments  paid  to  their  acquirements  by  sucii 
competent  judges  as  Muratori,  Latronne,  and  Alexander  von 
Humboldt.  The  ori^  of  the  scholastic  philosophy — which 
pervaded  Europe  for  nearly  ten  centuries — has  been  traced  by 
the  learned  Mosheim  to  the  same  insular  source.  Whatever 
may  now  be  thought  of  the  defects  or  shortcomings  of  that 
system,  it  certainly  was  not.  unftilvourable  either  to  wisdom  or 
eloquence,  since  among  its  professors  may  be  reckoned  the 
names  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Bernard. 

We  must  turn  away  our  eyes  from  the  contemplation  of 
those  days  in  which  were  achieved  for  Ireland  the  title  of  the 
land  of  saints  and  doctors.  Another  era  opens  before  us,  and 
we  can  already  discern  the  long  ships  of  the  north,  their 
monstrous  beaks  turned  towards  the  holy  Isle,  their  sides  hung 
with  gli;ttering  shields  and  their  benches  thronged  with  fair- 
haired  warriors,  chanting  as  &ey  advance  the  fierce  war  songs 
of  th^ir  race.  Instead  of  the  ihonk's  familiar  voice  on  the  river 
banks  we  are  to  hear  t\^  shouts  of  strtmge  warriors  from  a  far- 
off  coimtry ;  and  for  matin  hymn  and  vesper  s6ng,  we  ate  to  be 
.  beset  through  a'^long  and  stormy  period,  with  sounds  of  strife 
and  terror,  and  deadly  confiict.      ■     ^     ' 
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BOOK   II. 


CHAPTER  1/  1 

THE  DANISH  INVASION.         1  -      _ 

'Hugh  VI.,  surnamed  Omie,  succeeded  io  the  throne  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Donogh  I.  (A.D.  797),  and  reigned  twenty-two 
years;  Conor  II.  succeeded  (A.i).  819),  and  reigned  fourteen 
years;  Nial  III.  (called  from  the  place  of  his  death  Nial  of 
CaUan),  reigned  thirteen  years ;  Malachy  I.  succeeded  (A.D.  845), 
and  reigned  fifteen  years;  Hugh  VII.  succeeded  and  reigned 
sixteen  years  (dying  A.D.  877) ;  Flan  (surnamed  Flan  of  the 
Shannon)  succeeded  at  the  latter  datQ,  and  reigned  for  thirty- 
eight  years,  far  into  the  tenth  century.  Of  these  six  kings, 
whose  reigns  average  twenty  years  each,  we  may  remark  that 
not  one  died  by  violence,  if  we  except  perhaps  Nial  of  Gallan, 
drowned  in  the  river  of  that  nanle  in  a  generous  effort  to  save 
the  life  of  one  of  his  own  servants.  Though  no  former  princes 
had  ever  encountered  dangers  equal  to  these — ^yet  in  no  previous. 
century  was  the  person  of  the  rider  so  reli^ously  respected.  If 
this  was  evident  in  one  or  two  instances  only,  it  would  be  idle 
to  lay  much  stress  upon  it;  but  when  we  find  the  same  truth 
holding  good  pf  severtj^juccessive  reigns,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
attribute  it  to  that  wide  diffusion  qf  Christian  morals,  which  we 
have  pointed  out  as  the  characteristic  of  the  two  preceding 
centuries.  The  kings  of  this  age  owed  their  best  protection  to 
the  purer  eikics  which  overflowed  from  Armagh  and  Bangor 
and  Lismore;  and  if  we  find  hereafter  the  regicide  habits  of . 
former  times  partially  revived,  it  will  enly  be  after  the  new 
Paganism — ^the  Paganism  of  interminable  anti-Christian  inva- 
sions—had recovered  the  land,  and  extinguished  the  beacon 
lights  of  the  three  first  Christian  centuries. 

The  enemy,  who  were  now  to  assault  the  religious  and  civil 
institutions  of  the  Irish,  must  be  admitted  to  possess  many 
great  military  qualities.    They  certainly  exhibit,  in  the  very 


courage.     Let  us  say  cheerfully,  that  history  does  not  present 
inidl  its  volumes  a  braver  race  of  men  than  the  Scandinaviana 
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of  the  ninth  century.  "In  most  respects  they  closely  resembled 
.the  Gothic  tribes,  Who,  whether  starting  into  historic  life  on.the^ 
Enxine  or  the  Danube,  or  faintly'heard  of  by  the  Latins  from 
the  f  kr  off  Baltic,  filled  with  constant  alarm  the  Boman  states-- 
men  of  the  fourth  century;  nor  can  the  invasions  of  what  we 
may  call  the  maritime  Goths  be  better  introduced  to  the  reader 
than  by  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  previous  triumphs  of  their  Mndi'ed 
tribes  over  the  Homcm  Empu^. 

It  was  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  378  that  these  long-dreaded      ^ 
barbarians  defeated  the  Emperor  VaJens  in  the  plain  of  Adriaii- 
ople,  and  as  early  as  404 — ^twenty-six  years  after  their  first 
victory  in  Eastern  Europe^-— they  had  taken  and  burned  great 
Rome  herself.    Again  and  again— in  410,  in  455,  and  in  472 — 
they  captured  and  plundered  the  Imperifd  City.    In  the  same    ■ 
century  they  had  established  themselves  in  Burgundy,  m  Spain, 
and  in  Northern  Afrrca;  in  the  next,  another  branch  of  the 
Gothic  stock  twice  took  Rome;  and  yet  another  founded  the    * 
Lombard  Kmgdom  in  Northern  Italy.    With  these  Goths  thu» 
for  a  time  masters  of  the  Roman  Empire^  whose  genius  and 
temper  has  entered  so  deeply  into  all  subsequent  civilization^ 
war  was  considered  the  only  pursuit  worthy  of  men.    According 
to  their  ideas  of  human  freedom,  that  sacred  principte  wa»   ' 
supposed  to  exist  only  in  force  and  by  force;  they  had  not  the 
faintest  conception,  and  at  first  received  with  unbounded  scorn 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race,  the 
privileges  and  duties  annexed  to  Christian  baptism,  and  the 
sublime  Ideal  of  the  Christian  republic.  ,  But  they  were  very  f  ar 
from  being  so  cruel  or  so  faithless  ad  their  enemies  represented 
them;  they  were  even  better  than  they  cared  to  represent 
themselves.    And  they  had  amongst  them  men  of  the  highest 
capacity  and  energy,  well  worthy  to  be  the  founders  of  new 
nations.   Alaric,  Attila,  and  Genseric,  were  fierce  and  unmerdful 
it  is  true;  but  their  acts  are  not  all  written  in  blood;  they  had 
their  better  moments  and  higher  purposes  in  the  intervals  of 
battle;  and  the  genius  for  dvil  government  of  the  Gothic  race 
was  in  the  very  beginning  demonstrated  by  such  rulers  a» 
Theodoric  in  Italy  anjj  Clovis  m  Gaul.    The  rear  guard  of  this- 
irresistible  barbaric  invasion  was  now  about  to  break  in  upon 
Europe  by  a  new  route;  instead  of  the  long  land  marches  by 
which  they  had  formerly  concentrated  from  ^e  distant  Baltic 
and  ttim  the  tribntades  of  the  Danube,  on  Hxectiaittl  of  tha  * 
Roman  empire;  instead  of  the  tediousexpeditibns  striking 
aaoss  the  Continent,  hewing  their,  paths  through  dense  f onttsta^ 
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arrested  by  rapid  rivers  and  difficult  mountains,  the  lastHogrthera 
invaders  of  Europe  had  sufficiently  advanced  in  the  arts  of  ship- 
building and  navigation  to  strike  boldly  into  the  open  sea  and 
commence  their  new  conquests  among  the  Ghristian^slands  of 
the  West.  The  defenders  of  Roman .  power  and  Christian 
civilization  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  were  arrayed  against 
a  warlike  but  pastoral  people  encumbered  with  then*  women  and 
children;  tha defenders  of  the  same  civilization,  in  the  British 
Islands  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  were  contending  with 
kindred  tribes,,  who  had  substituted  maritime  arts  and  habits 
.for  the  pastord  arts  and  habits  of  the  companions  of  Attila  and 
Theodoric.  The  Gothic  invasion  of  Boman  territory  in  the 
earlier  period  was,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  naval  expe- 
ditions of  Crenseric  from  hi»  new  African  Kingdom,  a  continental 
war;  Mi4  notwithstanding  the  partiality  of  Genseric  for  hia 
fleet,  SLB^mj^lka.  of  offence  and  defence,  his  companions  and 
successflBlbandoned  the  ocean  as  an  uncongemal  element. 
The  oi]||PPIm]lel  for  the  new  invasion,  of  which  we  are  now  to- 
speak,  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  and  fortunes  of  the  Saxons 
of  the  fifth  century,  first  the  allies  and  afterwards  the  conquerors 
uf  part  of  Britain.  But  even  their  descendants  in  England  had  , 
not  kept  pace,  either  in  the  arts  of  navigation  or  in  thirst  for 
adventure,  with  their  distant  relatives,  who  remained  tvy^c^ 
centuries  later  among  the  friths  and  rocks  of  Somdinavia. 

The  first  appearance  of  these  juvaders  on  the  Irish  and 
British  coasts  occurred  in  794.  Their  first  descent  on  Ireland 
was  atRathlin  island,  which  may  be  called  the  outpost  of  Erin^ 
towards  the  north ;  their  second  attempt  (A.D.  797)  was  at  a 
point  fuuch  more  likely  to  arouse  attention — at  Skerries,  off  the 
coast  of  Meath  (now  Dublin);  in  803,  and  again  in  806,  they 
attacked  and  plundered  theiioly  lona;  but  it  was  not  until  a 
dozen  years  later  they  became  really  formidable.  In  818  they 
landed  at  Howth;  arid  the  same  year,  and  probably  the  same 
party,  sacked  the  sacred  edifices  in  the  estuary  of  the  Slaney, 
by  them  afterwards  called  We:|fordj  in  820  they  plundered 
Cork,  and  in  824 — ^most  startling 
burned  the  schools  of  Bangor, 
lona;  and  put  to  death  man^ 
received  a  severe  check  in 


of  their  favourite  stations).    Another 


land  iaray  into  Qmott,  where  they  defeai 
i8t  theF"~" 


low  of  all — ^they  sacked  and 
he  same  year  mey  revisited 
inmates;  desteoyed  Moville; 
near  Strangford  lough  (one 


party 
gated 


fared  better  in  a 
those  who  endea- 


voured to  arrest  their  prpgrese,  and  carried  off  a  rich  booty^ 
In  880  and  831,  their  ravages  Were  equally  felt  in  Leinster,  la. 
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Meath,  imd  in  Ulster,  and  besides  many  prisoners  of  princely 
rank,  thfey  plundered  the  primatial  city  of  Armagh  for  the  first 
time,  in  the||fear,882.'  The  names  of  their  Ibhi^  captMns,-at 
this  period,  ifee  carefully  preserved  by  those  who  had  so  many 
reasons  to  remember  them;  and  we  now  begin  to  hear  of  the 
Ivars,'  Olafs,  and  Sitrieks,  strangely  ,interminjgled  with  the 
Hughs,  Nials,  Connors,  and  Felims,  who  contended  with  them 
ia'  battle  or  in  diplomacy.  It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  this 
century  (A.D.'  837)  that  they  undertook  to  fortify  Dublm, 
Limerick,  and  some  other  harbom-s  which  they  had  seized,  to 
winter  in  Ireland,  and  declare  their  purpose  to,  "be  the  complete 
conquest  of  the  country. 

The  earliest  of  these  expeditions  seem  to  have  been  annual 

*  visitations;  and  as  the  northern  winter  sets  in  about  October, 
and  the  Baltic  is  seldom  navigable  before  May,  the  summer  was 
the  se^on  of  their  depredations.  Awaiting  the  breaking  up.pf 
the  ic^,' the  intrepid' adventurers  assembled  annually  upon  , the 
islands  in  the  Cattegat  or  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  awaitmg  the 
favourable  moment  of  departure.  Here  they  beguiled  their  time . 
between  the  heathen  rites  they  rendered  to  their  gods,  their  wild 
bacchanal  festivals,  and  the  equipn^nt  of  their  galleys.  The 
largest  ship  built  inlsNorway,  and  probably  in  the  north,  before 

.  the  eleventh  century,  had  34  jbanks  of  oars,  the  largest  class 
ctf  vessel  earned  from  100  to  120  men.  The  great  fleet  which 
icivaded  Ireland  m  837  foimted  120  vessels,  which,  if  of 
average  si^  for  such  long  voyages,  would  give  a  total  force  of 
soiiie  6,000  men.    A^  the  whole  population  of  Denmark,  in  the 

*  reign  of  Canute  who  djled  in  1035,  is  estimated  at  800,000 
souls,  we  may  judge  from,  theu-  flSets  how  large  a  portion  of 
the  men  were'engaged  in  these  piratical  pursuits.  The  ships 
on  which  they  prided  themselves  so  highly  were  flat-bottomed 
craft),  with  Uttle  or  no  keel,  the  sides  of  wicker  work,  covered 
with  strong  hides.  They  were  impelled  either  by  sails  or  oars 
as  the  changes  of  the  weather  allowed ;  with  favourable  winds 
they  often  made  the  voyage  in  three  days.  As  if  to  favour 
their  designs,  the  north  and  north-west  blast  Hows  for  a 
hundred  days  of  the  year  over  the  sea  they  had  to  traverse.  • 
When  land  was  made,  in  some  safe  estuary,  their  galleys  were 
drawn  up  on  shoife,  a  convenient  distance  beyond  highwater 
mark,  where  they  formed  a  rude  camp,  watch-fires  were 
lighted,  sentinels  set,  and  the  fearless  adventurers  slept  as 


soundly  u  ff  himIr  their  own  ro^,  in  Uieir  own  country 
Their  revels  after  victory,  or  on  retummg  to  their  homes,  were 
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as  bdsteroufl  as  their  lives.  =  In  food  they  looked  more  to 
quantity  than  quality,  and  one  ot  them  taoet  determined 
prejudices  agaimt  Christianity  was  that  it  did  not  sanction  the 
eating  of  horse  flesh.  An  exhilarating  beer,  made  from  heiith, 
or  from  the  spnioe  tree,  was  their  principal  beverage,  and  the 
recital  of  then:  own  adventures,  or  the  national  songs  of  the 
Scalds,  were  their  most  cherished  amusement.  Many  of  the 
Vikings  were  themselves  Scalds;  and  excelled,  as  mi^t  be 
expected,  in  the  composition  of  war  songs. 

The  Pagan  belief  of  this  formidable  race  was  in  harmony 
with  all  their  thoughts  and  habits,  and  the  exact  opposite  of 
Christianity.     In  the  beginning  of  time,  according  to  then- 
tradition,  thfere  was  neither  heaven  nor  earth,  but  only  universal 
'  chaos  and  a  bottomless  abyss,  where  dwelt  Surtur  in  an 
element  of  unquencljable  fire.    The  generation  of  their  gpds- 
proceeded  amid  the  darkness  and  void,  from  the  union  of  heat 
and  moisture,  until  Odin  and  the  other  children  of  Asa-Thor, 
or  the  Earth,  slew  Ymer,  or  the  Evil  One,  and- created  the 
material  universe  out  of  his  lifeless  remains.  .These  heroic 
conquerors  also  collected  the  sparks  of  eterri&l  fire  flying  rab©ut^  ^ 
in  the  abyss,  and  fixed  them  as  stars^in  the,  firmament.    In 
addition,  they  erected  in  the  f^  East,  Asgard,  the  City  of  the 
Gods ;  on  the  extreme  shore«'of  the  ocean,  stopd  Utgard,  the  ^ 
City  of  Nor  and  his  giants,  and  the  w-ars  of  these  two  cities,  of  V 
theur  gods  and  giants,  fill  the  first  ^d  most  dbscur^  ages  of 
the  Scandinavian  legend.     The  human-  face  had  as  yet  no 
existence  until  Odin  created  a  man  and  woman.  Ask  and  Embla, 
out  of  t^o  pieces  of  wood  (ash  and  ehn),  thrown  upon  the 
beach  by  the  waveq  of  the  sea,  ,; 

Of  all  the  gods  of  Asgard,  0dm  was  the  first  in.  plibe  afad 
power;  from  hi6  throne  he  saw, everything  that  happened  on 
the  earth ;  and  lest  anything  should  escape' his  knowledge,  two 
ravens.  Spirit  and  Memory,  sat  on  his  shoulders,  and  whispered 
m  his  i^  whatever  they  had  seen  hi  their  daily  excursions 
round  the  world.  Night  was  a  divinity  and  the  father  of  J)Ay, 
who  travelled  alternately  thrpughout  spa^e,  with  twoceleWated 
steeds  called  Shimng-mane  and  Frost-mane.  Frig»  mA  the 
daughterand  wife  of  OdiAj  the  motherof  Thor,.the  Jrfars,  and 
of  the  ^autiful  Balder,  the  Apollo,  pf  Asgard. '  Th^other  gods 
were  of  inferior  rank  to  these,  and  answered  td  the  lesser" 
divmities  of  Greece  and  Rome.    NioH  wni»  tbft  NA>tTTPP,  nnd 


Bga,  ^daughter  of  Niord,  was  the  V^us  of  the  North. 
MemadaH,  the  watchman  of  Asgard,  whose  duty  .it  was  to 
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preTent  the  rebellious  giants  scalii^g  by  surprise  the  lujk  of 
the  celestial  city,  dwek  under  the  end  pf  the  rainbow;  his 
vision  was  so  perfect,  he  could  discern  objects  100  l^i^es 
distant,  either  by  night  or  day,  and  his  ear  was  so  fine  he  could 
hear  the  wool  growing  on  the  sheep,  and  the  grass-sprin^g 
in  the  meadows.  '     • 

The  hall  of  Odin,  which  had  540  gates,  was  the  abode  of 
heaaes  who  had  fought  bravest  in  battle.  Here  they  were  fed 
with  the  lard  of  a  mid  boar,  which  became  whdie  every  night, 
though  devoured  every  ^y,  and  drank  endless  cups  of 
hydromel,  drawn  from  the  udder  of  an  inexhaustible  sh^-goat, 
.  and  served  feut  to  them  by  the  Nymphs,  who  had  counted  the 
slain,  in  cups  which  were  made  of  the  ^krjlls  of  their  enemies. 
When  they  were  wearied  of  such  enjoyments,  the  spri1»s  of  the 
Brave  exercised  themselves  in  single  combat,  hacked  each  other 
to  pieces  on  the  floor  of  Valhalla,  resumed  then:  former  shape, 
and  returned  to  their  lard  and  their  hydromel. 

Believing  jBrmly  in  this  system— looMng  forward  with  un- 
doubting  faith  to  such  an  eternity-^the  •  Scandinavians  were 
zealous  to  serve  their  gods  according  to  theif  creed.  Their 
rude  hill  altars  gave  way  as  they  iincreased  in  numbers  and 
wealth,  to  spaciouB  temples  at  Upsala,  Ledra,  Tronheiih,  and 
other  towns  and  ports.  They  had  three  great  festivals,"  one  at 
the  beginning  of  February,  in  honour  of  Thor,  one  in  Spring, 
in  honour  of  Odin,  and  one  in  Summer,  in  jlorrour  of  the  fruitful 
daughter  of  Niord.  The  ordinary  sacrifices  were  animals  and 
birds;  but  every  ninth  year  there  was  a  great  festival/ at 
Upsala,  at  which  the  kings  and  nobles  were  obliged  to  appe?ff 
in  person,  and  to  make  valuable  offerings.  Wizards  and  sor- 
cerers, male  and  female,  haunted  the  temples,  and  good  and  Ul 
winds,  length  of  life,  and  success  in  war,  were  spkitual  commo- 
dities bought  and  sold.  Ninely-nine  human  victims  were 
offered  at  the  great  Upsala  festival,  and  in  all  emergencies  such 
sacrifices  were  considered  most  acceptable  to  the  gods.  Cap-, 
tives'  and  slaves  were  at  first  selected;  but,  in  many  cases, 
princes  did  not  spare  their  subjects,  nor  fathers  their  own  chil- 
dren.' The  power  of  a  Priesthood,  who  could  always  enforce 
such  a  system,  must  have  been  unbounded  and  uresistible. 

The  active  pursuits  of  such  a  population  were  necessarily 
maritime.    In  their  short  summer,  such  crops  as  they  planted 
ripened  rapidly,  bnt  their  chief  sustenance  was  animaTfood  aad 
th«  Bsh  fn&r«G08oQded  m  tb^srwatdri.    The  artizans  in  higheet:^ 
xepute  among  them  were  the  shipwrights  and  smiths.     The 
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hammer  and  anvil  were  lield  in  tl^e  highest  honour ;  and  of  this^ 
class,  the  armorers  held  the  first  place.  The  Kings  of  the  North/ 
had  no  standing  armies,  but  their  lieges  were  summoned  to  war 
by  an  arrow  in  Pagan  tunes,  and  a  cross  after  their  conversion. 
Their  chief  dependence  was  in  mfantry,  which  they  formed  mto 
wedge-like  columns,  and  so,  dashmg  their  shields  and  singmg 
hymnsi»  0dm,  they  advanced  against  their  enemies.  Different 
divisions  were  differently  armed ;  some  with  a  short  two-edged 
sword  and  a  heavy  battle-axe ;  others  with  the  slmg,  the 
javeUn,  and  the  bow.  The  shield  was  long  and  light,  commonly 
of  wood  and  leather,  but  for  the  chiefs,  ornamented  with  brass, 
with  silver,  and  §ven  with  gold.  Lockmg  the  shields  togetl^er 
formed  a  rampaii?  wluch  it  was  not  easy  to  break ;  in  bad  weather 
the  concave  shield  i^ms  to  have  served  the  purpose  of  our 
umbrella ;  in  sea-fights  the  vanquished  often  escaped  by  swim- 
ming ashore  on  their  shields. ,  Armour  many  of  them  Wore;  the 
Bersjerkers,  or  champions,  were  iao  called  from  always  engaging:. 
lare'ol  defensive  armt)ur. 

Such  were -the  nien,  the  armfl^  and  the  creed,  agamst  which, 
the  Irish  of  the  ninth  age,  after  three  centuries  of  exemption 
from  f oreigii  war,  were  called  upon  to  combat.  A  people,  one- 
third  of  who®§  youth  and  manhood  had  embraced  the  ecclesias- 
tical state,  and  aU  whose  tribes,  now  professed  the  religion  of 
peace,  mercy,  and  f or^veness,  were  called  to  wrestle  \^th  a  rac©- 
whose  religion  was  one  of  blood,  and  whose  beatitude  was  to  bo 
in  proportion  to  the  slaughter  they  made  while  on  earth.  The- 
Northman  hated  Christianity  as  a  rival  religion,  and  despised  it 
as  an  effeminate  one.  He  was  the  soldier  ol'Odm,  the  elect  of 
Valhalla  J  and  he  felt  that  the  offering  most  acceptable  to  his 
sangumary  gods  was  the  blood  of  those  religionists  who  denied 
their  existeuoe  and  execrated  their  revelation.  The  pomts  of 
attack,  therefore,  were  almost  invariably  the,  great  seats  of 
learning  and  religion.  There,  too,  was  to  be  found  the  largest 
bulk  of  the  portable  wealth  of  the  country,  m  richly  adorned 
altars,  jewelled  chalices,  and  shrines  of  SMnts.  The  ecclesias- 
tical map  is  the  map  of  their  campaigns  m  Ireland.  And  it  is 
"  to  aveiig©  Or  save  these  mnumerable  sacred  places — as  countless 
as  the  Saints  of  the  last  three  centurieft— -that  the  Christian 
population  have  to  rouse  themselves  year  after  year,  hurrying 
to  a  hundred  points  at  the  same  tune.  To  the  better  and  nobler 
apirita  the  war  becomes  a  veritable  crusade,  and  many  of  th 
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^l&caoflhSDr  altars  may  well  be  ac» 
counted  martyrs— but  a  war  flo  protracted  and  so  devastating 
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wijji  be  found,  in  ihe  sequel,  to  foster  and  strengthen  many  of  the 
worst  yibe^  aa  well  as  some  of  the  best  virtues  of  our  humanity.    ^ 

The  early  events  are  few.  and  ill-faiown.    During  the  reign 
6i  Hugh  VI.,  who  died  in  819,  their  hostile  vjsits  were  few    . 
and  far  between;  his  successors,  Conor  11.  ^d  Nij^  III.,  were 
destined  to  be  less  fortunate  in  this  respect.    During  the  reign 
of  Conor,  Cork,  Lismore,  Dundalk,  Bangor  and  Armagh,  were 
all  surprised,  plundered,  and^  abandoned  by  *Hhe  Gentiles,"  as 
they  are  usually  called  in  Irish  annals ;  and  with  the  exception 
of  two  skirmishes  in  which  they  were  worsted  ou  the  coasts  *bf 
Down  and  Wexford,  they  seem  to  haveaescaped  with  imj)unity. 
At  Bangor  tl^  shook  the  bones  of  the  revered  founder  out  of 
the  costly  shme  before  carrying  it  o^;  on  their  first  visit  to 
Kildare  they  contented  themselveqiifwith  taking  the  gold  and . 
silver  ornaments  of  the  tomb  of  St.  Bridget,  without  desecrat-?    . 
ing^he  relics ;  their  main  attraction  at  Armagh  was  the  samey/^ 
but  there  the  relics  seeped  to  have  escaped.   When,  in  830,  the 
brotherhood  of  lona  apprehended  their  return,  they  carried  into 
Ireland,  for  greater  safety,  the  relics  of  St.  Columbkill.   Hence 
it  cam^  that  most  of  the  memorials  of  SS.  Patiick,  Bridget, 
and  Columbkill,  were  aftecwards  united  at  Downpatrick. 

While  these  deplorable  sacrileges,  too  rapidly  executed  per- 
haps to  be  often  either  prevented  pr  punished,  were  taking 
place,  Conor  the  King  had  on  his  hand  a  war  of  succession, 
waged  by  the  ablest  of  his  contemporaries,  Felim,  King  of 
Munster,  who  continued  during  this  and  the  subsequent  reign 
to  maintain  a  species  of  rival,  monarchy  in  Munster.    It  seems 
clear  enough  that  the  abandonment  of  Tara,  as  the  seat  of 
authority,  greatly  aggravated  the  internal,  weakness  of  the^ 
-.Milesian    constitution.      While    over-centralization  is  to  be 
<ireaded  as  the  worst  tendency  of.  imperial  power,  it  is  certain 
that  the  want  of  a  sufficient  centralization  has  proved  as  fatal, 
•on*  the  other  hand,  to  the  independence  of  many  nations.    And 
anarchical  usages  once  admitted,  we  see  from  the  experience  of 
the  German  Empire,  and  the  Italian  republics,  how  ahnost  im-      ' 
^  possible  it  is  to  apply  a  remedy.    In  the  case  before  us,  when 
V  the  Irish  Kings  abandoned  the  old  mensal  domain  and  betook 
"•^emselves  to  then*  own  patrimony,  it  was  inevitable  that  their 
Ipfluenoe  and  authority  over  the  southern  tribes  should  diminish ' 
and  disappear.    Aileach,  m  the  far  North,  could  never  be  to 
them  what  Tara  had  been.    The  charm  of  conservatism,  the 

«M    mt»uV9iM8    giwy^  t?Uu[U    iK/ti^EIU  XTaQSlciTuCi*       WnOuC 


therefore,  ambitious  and  able  Princes  arose  in  the  South,  they 
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found  the  border  tribes  rife  for  backing  their  pretensions  against 
the  Northern  dynasty.  The  Bards,  too,  plied  th6ir  craft, 
reviving  the  memory  of  former  times,  when  Heber  the  Pair 
divided  Erin  equally  tdtii  Heremon,  and  when  Eugene  More 
divided  it  a  second  time  with  Con  of  the  Hundred  Battles. 
Felim,  the  son  of  Crimthan,  the  contemporary  of  Conor  II.  and 
Nial  III.,  during.the  whole  term  of  their  rule,  was  the  resolute 
afisertor  of  these  pretensions,  and  the  Bards  of  his  own  Province 
do  not  hesitate  to  confer  on  him,  the  high  title  of  ArdE^h.  As 
a  punishment  for  adhermg  to  the  Hy-Nial  dynasty,  or  for  some 
other  offence,  this  Christian  king,  in  rivalry  with  "the 
Oentiles,"  plundered  Kjldare,  Durrow,  and  Clonmacnoise — ^th© 
latter  perhaps  for  siding  with  Connaught  in,  the  dispute  as  to 
whether  the  present  county  of  Clare  belonged  to  Connaught  or 
Munster.  Twice  he  met  in  conference  with  the  monarch  at 
Birr  and  at  Cloncurry — at  another  time  "he  swept  the  plain  of 
Meath,  and  held  temporstry  court  in  the  royal  ralii  of  Tara. 
With  all  his  vices  he  united  an  extraordinary  energy,  and 
•during  his  time,  no  Danish  settlement  was  established  on  the 
Southern  rivers.  Shortly  before  his  decease  (A.D.  846)  he 
resigned  his  crown  and  retired  from  the  world,  devoting  the 
short  remainder  of  his  days  to  penMMceafljiimortification, 
What  we  know  of  his  ambition  and  aBlii^  makes  us  regret 
that  he  ever  appeared  upon  the  scene,  or  that  he  had  not  been 
bOTn  of  that  dominant  family,  who  alone  were  accustoqied  to 
give  kings  to  the  whole  country. 

King  Conor  died  (A.D.  833),  and  was  succeeded  by  Nial  III., 
«umamed  Nial*  of  CaJlan.  The  military  events  of  this  last  reign 
are  so  intimately  bound  up  with  the  more  brilliant  cai-eer  of  the 
next  ruler — ^Melaghlin,  or  Malachy  I. — ^that  we  must  reserve 
them  for-the  introductipn  to  the  next  chapter.  ^ 
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CHAPTER  II.  ,       .. 

KINGS  OF  THl  KINTH  OENTTJEY  (C0NTINUED)~NIAL  m.— 
MALACHY  I.— HUGH  VII.  ^ 

Whet,  in  the  year  83.%  Nial  JIL  receiv«Lti^4isual  hfflnaga. 


and  hostages,  which  ratified  his  title  of  ArdHigh,  the  northern 
invasion  had  dearly  become  the  greatest  danger  tiiat  ever  yet 
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had  iihreatened  the  institutions  of  Erin,  Attacks  at  first  pre- 
datory and  provincial  had  so  encouraged  the  Gentile  leaders  of 
the  second  generation  that  they  beigan  to  concert  measures  and 
combme  plans  fgr  conquest  and  colonization.  To  the  Vikings 
df  Norway  the  fertile  Island  with  which  they  were  now  so 
familiar,  whose  woods  were  bent  with  the  autumnal  load  of 
acorns,  mast,  and  nuts,  and  filled  with  numerous  herds  of 
swine— their  favourite  food— whose  pleasaot  meadows  were- 
well  stored  witii  beeves  and  oxen,  whose  winter  was  often  as- 
mild  as  their  nortiiem  summer,  and  whose  waters  were  as  fruit- 
ful in  fish  as  their  own  Lof oden  friths ;  to  these  men,  this  was. 
a  prize  worth  fighting  for ;  and  for  it  they  fought  long  and. 
desperately. 

Kmg  Nial  inherited  a  disputed  sovereignty  from  his  prede- 
cessor, and  the  Southern  annalists  say  he  did  homage  to  Felim 
of  Munster,  while  ^ose  of  the  North— and  with  them  the- 
majority  of  historians^eject  this  statement  as  exaggerated  and 
untrue.    He  certainly  experienced  continual  diJBficulty  in  main- 
tahdng  his  supremacy,  not  only  from  the  Prince  of  Gashel,  but 
from  lords  of  lesser  grade— like  those  of  Ossory  and  Ulidia ;  so 
that  we  may  say,  while  he  had  the  title  of  King  of  Ireland,  he- 
was,  in  fact,.  King  of  no  more  than  Leath-Oon,  or  the  Northern 
half.     The  central  Provmce,  Meath,  long  deserted  by  the- 
monarchs,  had  run  wild  into  independence,  and  was  parcelled 
out  between  two  or  thiee  chiefs,  descendants  of  the  same  com- 
mon ancestor  as  the  kings,  but  distinguished  from  them  by  the 
tribe-name  of  "  the  Southern  Hy-Nial."    Of  these  heads  of  new 
houses,  by  far  the  ablest  and  most  famous  was  Melaghlin,  who> 
dwelt  near  Mullingar,.and  lorded  it  over  western  Meath;   a 
name  with  which  we  shall  become  better  acquainted  presently.. 
It  does  not  clearly  appear  that  Melaghlin  was  one  of  those  who 
actively  resisted  tiie  prerogatives  of  this  monarch,  though 
others  of  the  Southern  Hy-Nial  did  at  first  reject  his  authority,. 
and  were  severely  punished  for  theh  insubordination,  the  year 
after  his  assumption  of  power. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  Nial  III.  (A.D.  887),  arrived  the  great 
Norwegian  fleet  of  120  sail,  whose  commanders  first  attempted, 
on  a  combined  plan,  the  conquest  of  Erin.  Sixty  of  the  ships 
entered  the  Boyne ;  the  other  sixty  the  Liffey.  This  formidable 
force,  according  to  ml  Irish  accounts,,  was  soon  after  united 
under  one  leader,  who  is  known  in  our  Annals  as  Turgeia  or 
2\0^MAf»,  but  otwh^  no  trace  can  he  found,  iinc^  that  name,~ 
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in  tKe  recorifls  of  his  native  land  has  hitherto  failed— so  that  we 
are  forced  to  conclude  that  he  must  hav«  been  one  of  those 
wandeKng  sea-kings,  whose  fame  waa  won  abroad,  and  whose 
«tory,  ending  in  defeat,  yet  entailing  no  dynastic  consequences 
on  his  native  land,  posse^d  no  national  interest  for  the  authors 
<)f  the  old  Norse  Sagas.  To  do  all  the  Scandinavian  chroniclers 
justice,  in  cases  which  come  dkectiy  under  their  notice,  they 
^axjknowledge  defeat  as  .frankly  as  they  clabn  victory  proudly. 
Equal  praise  may  be  given  to  the  Irish  annalists  in  recordmg 
the  same  events,  whether  at  first  or  second-hand.  In  relation 
4o  the  campaigns  and  sway  of  Turgesius,  the  difficulty  we  ex- 
perience in  separating  what  is  true  from  what  is  exaggerated 
or  false,  is  not  created  for  us  by  the  annalists,  but  by  the  bards 
«nd  story-tellers,  some  of  whose  inventions,  adopted  by  Cam- 
irensis,  have  been  too  readily  received  by  Bubsequent  writers. 
For  all  the  acts  of  national  importimce  with  which  his  name 
<;an  be  intelligibly  associated,  we  prefer  to  follow  in  this  as  in 
other  cases,  the  same  sober  historians  who  condense  the  events 
of  years  and  generations  into  the  shortest  space  and  the  most 
matter  of  fact  expression. 

If  we  were  to  receive  the  chronology  while  rejecting  the 
'embellishments  of  the  Bards,  Turgesius  must  have  first  come 
to  Ireland  with  one  of  the  expeditions  of  the  year  820,  smce 
they  speak  of  him  as  having  been  "  the  scourge  of  the  country 
for  seventeen  years,"  before  he  assumed  the  command  of  the 
forces  landed  from  the  fleet  of  837.  Nor  is  it  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  country,  acquired 
by  years  of  previous  warfare  with  its  inhabitants,  may  have 
been  one  of  l^e  grounds  upn  which  the  chief  command  was  con- 
ferred on  Turgesius.  This  knowledge  was  soon  put  to  account; 
Dublin  was  taken  possession  of,  and  a  strong  fort,  accordmgto 
the  Scandinavian  method,  was  erected  on  the  hill  where  now 
stands  the  Oastie.  This  fort  and  the  harbour  beneath  it  were 
to  be  the  rendezvous  and  arsenal  for  all  future  operations  against 
Leinster,  and  the  foundation  of  foreign  power  then  laid,  con- 
tinued m  foreign  hands,  with  two  or  three  brief  intervals,  mitil 
transferred  to  the  Anglo-Norman  chivahy,  three  centuries  and 
a  half  later.  Similar  lodgment  was  made  at  Waterford,  and  a 
thh:d  was  attempted  at  Limerick,  but  at  this  period  without 
success;  the  Danish  fort  at  the  latter  point  is  not  thought 
•"•TOr-  man  tue  ye&f  o&&r~"~Tfttn(  xtirgesius'*"^j "indeed,"'  ths 
independent  acts  of  cotemporary  and  even  rival  chiefs  be  not 
too  often  attributed  to  him—was  not  content  with  fortifying 
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the  estuaries  of  some  prindpal  rivers;  he  established  inland 
centres  of  operation,  of  which  the  cardinal  one  was  on  Lough 
Bee,  the  expansion  of  the  Shannon,  north  of  Athlone ;  another 
wae  at  a  point  called  Lyndwachill,  on  Lough  Neagh.  On  both 
th^e  waters  were  stationed  fleets  of  boats,  constructed  for  that 
service,  and  communicating  with  the  forte  on  shore.  On  the 
eastern  border  of  Lough  Ree,  in  the  midst  of  ite  meadows, 
stood  Clonmacnoise,  rich  with  the  offerings  and  endowments  of 
successive  generations.  Here,  three  centuries  before,  in  the 
heart  of  the  desert,  St.  Kieran  had  erected  with  his  own  hands 
a  rude  sylvan  cell,  where,  according  to  the  allegory  of  tradition, 
"  the  first  monks  who  joined  him,"  were  the  fox,  the  wolf,  and 
the  bear;  but  time  had  wrought  wonders  on  that  hallowed 
ground,  and  a  group  of  churches — at  one  time,  as  many  as  ten 
in  number — ^were  gathered  within  two  or  three  acres,  round  its 
famous  schools,  and  presiding  Cathedral.  Here  it  was 
Turgesius  made  his  usueJ  home,  and  from  the  high  altar  of  the 
Cathedral  his  unbelieving  Queen  was  accustomed  to  issue  her 
imperious  mandates  in  Ms  absence.  Here,  for  nearly  seven 
years,  this  conqueror  and  his  consort  exercised  their  far-spread 
and  terrible  power.  According  to  the  custom  of  their  own 
country — a  custom  attributed  to  Odin  as  its  isiuthor— -they 
exacted  from  every  inhabitant  subject  to  their  sway-^*  piece 
of  money  annually,  the  forCeit  for  the  non-payment  of  which 
was  the  loss  of  the  nose,  hence  called  "  nose-mone^,"  Their 
other  exactions  were  a  union  of  their  own  northeaii^:^^p9te, 
with  those  levied  by  the  chiefs  whose  authority'tl^^^liad 
superseded,  but  whose  prerogatives  they  asserted  i^^^^-f 
eelv^lip  Eree  quaiters  for  their  soldiery,  and  a  systenar|p^ 
insp^on  extending  to  every  private  relation  of  life,  were  th#^" 
natural  expedients  of  a  tyranny  so  odious.  On  the  ecclesiastical 
order  esp^ially  their  yoke  bore  with  peculiar  weight,  since, 
although  avowed  Pagans,  they  permitted  no  religious  house  to 
stand,  unless,  under  an  Abbot,  ot  at  least  a(ii  Etenach  (or 
Treasurer)  of  their  approval.  Such  is  the  complete  scheme  of 
oppression'  presented  to  u^,  that  it  can  only  be  likened  to  a 
monstrous  spider-web  spread  from  the  centre  of  the  Isltod  over 
ite  fauest  and  most  pc^ulous  districts.  Glendalough,  Ferns, 
Castle-Dermid,  and  Kildare  in  the  east;  Lismore,  Cork, 
Clonfert,  in  tne  southern  country ;  Dundalk,  Bangor,  Deny, 
and  Armagh  in  the  north;  all  groaned  under  this  triumphant 
'despot,  or  hie  coUeagues.  In  the  meianwhile  King  Mai  aSs 
to  have  struggled  resolutely  with  the  difficulties  of  his  lot,  and 
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in  every  interval  of  iiisubordination  to  have  struck  boldly  at 
the  common  enemy.    But  the  tide  of  success  for  th«  first  few 
years  after  837  ran  strongly  against  himi    The  joint  hosts 
from  the  LifFey'and  the  Boyne  swept  the  rich  plams  of  Meath, 
and  in  an  engagment  at  Invernabark  (the  present  Bray)  gave 
such  a  complete  defeat  to  the  southern  Hy-Nial  dans  as 
prevented  them  making  head  again  in  the  field,  until  spm^ 
summers  were  past  and  gone.    In  this  campaign  Saxolve,  who 
is  called  "the  chief  of  the  foreigners,"  was  fdaui ;  and  to  him, 
therefore,  if  to  any  command^in-chief,  Turgesius  must  have 
succeeded.    The  shores  oyl^^j^inland  lakes  'were  favourite 
sites  for  Raths  and  Chur^^«|||^e  beautiful  country  around 
Lough  Erne  shared  the  fiip|^4^a|which  blazed  on  Loiigh  Bee 
and   Lough   Neagh.      1»^^^^^  men  of  Oonn^^ 
suffered  a  defeat  equal  tq,  fH^H^Nerienced  by  those  of  Meath 
in  the  previous  campaign  f^ut  more  unfortunate  than  the 
Methians,  they  lost  their  leader  and  other  diief s  on  the  field. 
In  840,  Ferns  and  Cork  were  ^ven  to  the  flames,  and  the  fprt 
at  Lyndwachill,  or  Magheralin,  poured  out  its  ravages  in  every 
direction  over  the  adjacent  country,  sweeping  off  flocks,  j^prds, 
and  prisoners,  laymen  and  ecclesiastics,  to  then*  ships.    The 
northern  depredators  coimted  among  their  captives  "several 
Bishops  and  teamed  men,"  of  whom  the  Abbot  ol  Clogher  and 
the  Lord  of  Galtrim  are  mentioned  by  name.    Their  equally 
active  colleagues  of  Dublin  and  Waterford  took  captive,  Hugh, 
Abbot  of  Clonenagh,  and  Foranan,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  wo 
had  fled  southwards  with  many  of  the  relics  of  the  Metro- 
politan Church,  escaping  from  one  danger  only  tp,  fall  into 
another  a  little  farther  off.     These  prisoMj« were" carried 
into  Munster,  where  Abbot  Hugh  suffered  DK^rdom  at  their 
hands,  but  the  Archbishop,  after  being  caiTied  to  their  fleet 
at  Limerick,  seems  to  have  been  rescued  or  ransomed,  as  we 
find  him  dying  in  peace  at  Armagh  in  the  next  reign.    The 
martyrs  of  these  melancholy  times  Were  very*  numerous,  but  the' 
exact  particulars  bemg  so  often  unrecorded  it  is  impossible  to 
present  the  reader  with  an  intelli^ble  account  of  theur  persons 
and  sufferings.   When  the  Anglo-Normans  taunted  the  Irish 
that  their  Church  had  no  martyrs  to  boast  of,  they  must  have 
forgotten  the  exploits  of  their  Norse  kinsmen  about  the  middle 
of  this  centdry.  "•[  .. 

*f,i!6Jiiibuti(>p  was  fejit^  cQwotog-i<3undt  i^^4-ft^- 
native  tribes,  unbound,  divided,  confused,  and  long,  mused  to 
foreign  war,  were  fast  revering  their  ©Id  niiuiiauiiplpgrience, 
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and  something  like  a  politic  sense  df  the  folly  of  their  border 
feuds.  Nothing  perhaps  so  much  tended  to  arouse  and  combiner 
them  together  as  the  capture  of  t|ie  successor  of  Saint  Patrick, 
with  all  his  relics,  and  his  imprisonmept  among  a  Pagan  host, 
in  Irish  waters.  National  humiliation  could  not  much  farther 
'go,  and  as  we  read  we  pause,  prepared  for  either  alternative — 
mute  submission  or  a  brave  uprisiog.  King  Nial  seems  to  have 
been  in  this  memorable  year,  843,  defending  as  well  as  he  might 
his  ancestral  province — Ulster — against  the  ravagers  of  Lough 
Neagh,  and  still  another  party  whose  ships  flocked  into  Lough 
Swilly.  In  the  andent  plain  of  Moynith,  watered  by  the  little 
river  Finn,  (the  present  barony  of  Raphoe,)  he  encountered  the 
enemy,  and  according  to  the  Annals,  "a  countless  number  fell" 
— ^victory  being  with  Nial.  In  the  same  year,  or  the  next, 
Turgesius  was  captured  by  Melaghlin,  Lord  of  Westmeath,' 
apparently  by  stratagem,  and  put  to  death  by  the  rather  novel 
process -^of  drowning.  The  Bardic  tale  told  to  Camhremis^  or 
parodied  by  him  from  an  old  Gi-eek  legend,  of  the  death  by 
which  Turgesius  died,  is  of  no  hwtorical  authority.  According 
to  this  tale,  the  tyrant  of  Lough  Ree  conceived  a  passion  for 
the  fair  daughter  of  Melaghlin,  and  demanded  her  of  her  father, 
who,  fearing  to  refuse,  affected  to  grant  the  infamous  request, 
but  despatched  in  her  stead,  to  the  place  of  assignation,  twelve 
beardless  youths,  habited  as  maidens,  to  represent  his  daughter 
and  her  attendants ;  by  these  maskers  the  Norwegian  and  his 
boon  companions  were  assassinated,  after  they  had  drank  to. 
excess  and  laid  aside  their  arms  and  armour.  For  all  this  super- 
etracture  of  romance  there  is  neither  ground-work  nor  license 
in^the  facts  themselves,  beyond  thiSj^that  Tt^esius  was  evi- 
dently captured  by  some^deler  stratagemT^^e  h^ar  of  no 
battie  in  Meath  or  elsewhere  against  him  immediately  preceding 
the  event  J  nor,  is  it  Mly  that  a  secondary  P^nce,  as 
MelaghUn  then  was,  could  have  hazarded  an  engagement  with 
thepcgncFul  master  of  Lough  Ree.  If  the  local  traditions  of 
Westm^h  majr  be  trusted,  where  CartThrmaia  is  rejeelod,  the 
Norwegian  anOrish  prmcipals  in  the  tragedy  of  Lough  Owol 
were  on  visiting  terms  just  before  ihe  denouement,  and  many 
curious  partic^prs  of  their  peaceful  but  Bus^idous  intercotiTBe 
used  to  be  related  by  the  modern  story-tellers  around  Castle- 
pollard.  The  aneojiite  of  the  rookerv,  of  whick  MelagUBn 
^ywplalnpjl  nxxA  thftl^fl^y  for  which  hill  viBitor  sftfi^gpeted  to 


be  "  to  cut  down  th©  tr 
picious  look  of  the  "  tall 
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and  the  rooks  woidd fly, "has  a  ftua- 
poppies"  of  the  Roman  and  Grecian 
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legend ;  two  tMngs  only  do  we  know  foi:  certfdn  about  the^ 
matter  i  firstlyj,  that  Tiirgesius  was  taken  and  drowned  in 
Lough  Owel  in  the  year  843  or  844;  and  secondly^  that  this 
catastrophe  was  brought  about  by  the  agency  and  order  of  hi* 
neighbour,  Melaghlm. 

The  victory  of  Moynith  and.the  death  of  Turgesius  were  foU 
lowed  by  some  local  successes  against  other  fcts  and  garri- 
sons of  the  enemy.  Those  of  Lough  Ree^Seem  to  hav& 
abandoned  then*  fort,  and  fought  their  way  (gaimng  in  then* 
retreat  the  only  military  advantag-e  of  that  year)  towards 
Sligo,  where  some  of  thek  vessels  had  collected  to  bear  them 
away.  Their  colleagues  of  Dublin,  undeterred  by  recent 
reverses,  made  their  annual  foray  southward  into  Ossory,  in 
844,  and  immediately  we  find  King  Nial  moving  up  from  the 
north  to  the  same  scene  of  action.  In  that  district  he  met  his 
death  in  an  effoH  to  save  the  life  of  a  gilUt,  or  common  servant. 
The  river  of  Callan  being  greatly  swollen,  the  -gilla^  in  attempt- 
ing to  find  a  ford,  was  swept  away  in  its  turbid  torrent.  The 
King  entreated  some  one  to  go  to  his  rescue,  but  as  no  one 
obeyed  he  generously  plunged  in  himself  and  sacrificed  his  own 
•  life  iA  endeavouring  to  preserve  one  of  his  humblest  followers. 
He-was  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age  and  the  13th  of  his  reign,, 
and  in  sonie  traits  of  character  reminded  men  of  his 
gi-andfather,  the  devout  Nial  "  of  the  Showers."  The  Barda 
have  celebrated  the  justice  of  his  judgments,  the  goo^> 
ness  of  his  heart,  and  the  comeluiess  of  hSs  ^*  brunette-bright 
face."  He  left  a  son  of  age  to  succeed  hitn,  (and  who'  ultimately 
did  become  Ard-Eigh\)  yet  the  present  popularity  of  Melaghliu 
of  Meath  triumphed  over  every  other  interest,  and  he  was^ 
raised  to  the  monarc)iy — ^the  first  of  his  family  who  had  yet 
attained  that  honour*  Hugh,  the  son  of  Nial,  sank  for  a  time 
into  the  rank  of  a  Provincial  Prince,  before  the  ascendant  Star 
of  the  captor  of  Turgesius,  and  is  usually  spoken  of  during  this 
reign  as  "  Hugh  of  Aileach."  He  is  found  towards  its  dose, 
as  if  impatient  of  the  succession,  employing  the  wms  of  tihe 
common  enemy  to  ravage  the  ancient  mensa!  land  of  the  kings 
of  Erin,  and  otherwise  harassmg  the  last  days  of  his  success- 
ful rival. 

Melaghlm,  or  Malachy  I.  (sometimes  called  "  of  the  Shannon," 

from  his  patrimony,  along  that  river),  brought  back  again  the 

-«»*»«>«v*gutry  titnitttf  i:eui.nr,  wta  la  nappier^iayB^  miglil  liavu 

<X)me,the  second  founder  of  Tara.     But  it  was  plam  enough 

V»n,  and  it  is  tolerably  so  still,  that  this  was  not  to  be  an  age- 
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of  resj^fation.  The  kings  of  Ireland  aft^r  this  time<  sayff  the 
quai&t  old  translator  of  the  Annals  of  Clonmacnoise,  "  had  little 
good  of  it,"  down  to  the  days  of  King  Brian.  It  was,  in  fact, 
a  perpetual  struggle  for  self-preservation— the  first  duty  of  all 
governments,  aa  Well  as  the  first  law  of  all  nature.  The 
powerful  action  of  the  Gentile  forces,  upon  an  origiually  ill- 
centralized  and  recently  much  abused  Constitution,  seemed  to 
render  it  possible  thai  every  new  Ard-Righ  would  prove  the  last. 
Under  the,  pressure  of  such  a  deluge  all  ancient  institutions 
were  shak^  to  their  foundations ;  and  the  venerable  authority 
of  Religion  itself,  like  a  Hermit  in  a  mountain  torrent,  was  cou- 
tendmgforthe  hope  of  escape  or  existence.  We  n;iust  not, 
therefore,  amid  the  din  of  the  conflicts  through  which  we  are 
to^'pass,  qondemn  withoitt*  stint  or  qualifica|ion  those  Piinces 
who  were  occasioniiUy  driven — as  some  of  them  were  driven — 
to  that  last  resort,  the  employment  of  foreign  mercenaries  (and 
those  mercenaries  often  anti-Christtans,)  to  preserve  some  show 
of  native  goverflment  and  kingly  authority.  .Grant  that,  in 
some  of  them  the  use  of  such  allies  and  agents  cannot  be  justi- 
fied on  any  plea  or  pretext  of  state  necessity ;  where  base  ends 
or  unpatriotic  motives  are  dear  or  credible,  such  treason  to 
counti^  cannot  be  too  heartily  condemned ;  but  it  is,  indeed,  far 
from  certain  that  such  were  the  motives  in  all  cases,  or  that 
such  ought  to  be  our  conclusion  ii;i  aay,  in  the  absence  of  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  that  effect.  •    4    i    •  "^      ^ 

Though  the  Gentile  power  had  experienced  tow^irds  the  close 
of  the  last  reign  such  severe  reverses,  yet  it  was  not  in  the 
nature  of  the  men  of  Norway  to  abandon  a  prize  which  was 
once  so  nearly  being  their  own.    The  fugitives  wtp  escaped,  as 

'  well  as  those  who  remained  within  the  strong  ramparts  of 
Waterford  and  Dublin,  urged  the  fitting  out  of  new  expeditions, 
to  avenge  their  slaughtered  countrymen  and  prosecute  the  con- 
quest. *But  defeat  still  followed  on  defeat ;  in  the  first  year  of 
Malachy,  they  lost  1,200  men  in  a  disastrous  action  near  Castle 
Dermot,  with  Olcobar  the  Prince-bishop  of  C^shel ;  and  in  the 
same  or  the  next  saason  they  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of 

IaJOO  men,  by  Mtla  5hy,  at  Fore,  in  Meath.  In  the  third  year  of 
Malachy,  however,  a  new  northern  expeditidn  arrived  in  140 
vess^,  which,  according  to  t^e  avjsrage  capacity  of  the  long- 
ships  of  that  age,  must  have  carriecl  with  them  from.  7^000  to 
10,000  men.     Fortunately  for  the  assailed,  tJiJ*  fl»wt  -^mM  onm' 


'!• 


of  what  they  called  Black-Qeni\\e9\  or  Danes,  as  distin- 
guisbod  from  their  piiedecessora,  the  i^atrisPentiles,  or-  NorwB- 
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giMis.  A  quarrel  arose  between  the  adventurers  of  th^  two 
nafip^s  as  to  the  possession'' of  the  few  remaining  fortresses, 
especially  of  Dublin ;  and  an  engagement  was  fought  along  the 
Liffey,  which  "  lasted  for  three  days  ;*'  the  Danes  finally  pre- 
vailed, dnving  the  Norwegians  from  their  strongh(M,  and  cut- 

°  ting  them  off  from  t|ieir  ships.  The  new  NorthernTeaders  are 
named  Anlaf ,  or  Olaf ,  S||pck  (Sigurd  T)  sM  Ivar;  the  first  of 
the  DaMsh  Earls,  who  established  themselves  at  DubUn,  Water- 
ford  and  Limerick  respiectively.  Though  the  immediate  result 
of  the  arrival  of  the  great  fleet  of  84^  relieved  for  the  jnoment 
the  worst  apprehensions  of  the  inv&d,  and  enabled  them  to 
rally  thek  means  of  defence,  yet  as  Denmark  had  more 
than  dquble  the  population  of  Norway,  it  brought  them  into 
direct  coUisiOn  with  a  more  formidfible  power  than  that  from 
which  they  had  been  §o  lately  delivered.  The  tactics  of  both 
nations  were  the  same.  No  sooner  had  tjtiey  established  them- 
selves on  the  ruins  of  their  predecessors  in  Dublin,  than  the 
Danisfi  fopees  entered  East-Meath,  under  the  goWance.of 
Kenneth,  a  local  lord,  and  diferran  the  ancient  mensal,  from 
the  sea  to  the  Shannon.  One  of  then-  first  expl^ts  was  burning 
alive  260  prisoners  in  the  t^wer  of  Treoit,  in  the  island  of 
Lough  Oower,  near  Dun8haii|hUn.  The  ne?t  year,  hiia  allies 
having,  withdrawn  from  the  neighbourhood,  Kenneth  was  taken 
by  King  Malachy's  men,  and  the  traitor  himself  drowned  in  a 

,  sack,  in  the  little  river  Nanny,  whjch  divides  the  two  baronies 
of  Duleek. ,  This  death-penalty  by  drowning  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  tho  useful-  hints  which  the  Irish  picied  up  from 
their  invaders.  <  '         -^ 

During  the  remamder  of  thi^  reign  the  Gentile  war  resumed 
much  of  its  old  local  and  gu^pilla  character,  tlie  Provincial 
chiefs,  and  the  Ard-Righ,  occasionally  employing  bands  of  one 
nation  of  the  invaders  to  combat  the  other,  and  even  to 
suppress  their  native  rivals.  The  only  pitched  battle  <rf  which 
we  hear  is  that  of  "  the  Two  Plains"  (neai^oolestown.  King's 
County),  in  the  second  last  year  of  Malachy  (A.D.  869),  in 
which  his  usual  good  fortune  attended  the  king.  The  greater 
part  of  his  reign  was  occupied,  as  always  must  be  the  owe 
with  the  founder  of  a  hew  line,  in  coercing  into  obedience  his 
former  peers.  On  this  busmess  he  made  two  expechtions  into 
Munster,  and  took  hostages  from  aU  the  taribes  of  the  Eugenian 
^''"     'THHi  Miv  numu  oDjecu  no  neiu  a  comeroiice  wicq  oil  zoo 

chiefs  of  Ulster,  Hugh  of  Aileach  only  being  absent,  at  Armagh, 

m  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  and  a  General  Fett^  or  Assembly 
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ofaall^tke  Orders  of  Ireland,  at  Rathugli,  in  West-Meath,  in 
hS  thirteenth  year  (A.D.  857).  He  found,  notwithstandiog 
bis  victories  and  his  early  popularity,  that  there  are  always 
those  ready  to  Wm  from  the  setting  to  the  rising  sun,  and 
towards  the  eifd  of  hi&  reign  he  was  obliged  td  defaid  his 
<;amp,  near  Armagh,  by  force,  from  a  night  assault  of  the 
discontented  Prince  of  Aileach ;  who  «lso  ravaged  hw 
patrunony,  ahnost  at  the  moment  he  lay  on  his  deathrbed. 
Malachy  I.  departed  this  life  on'  the  13th  day  of  November,, 
<A.D.  860),  having  reigned '  sixteen  years.  "  Mournful  is  the 
news  to  the  Oael  1 "  exclaims  th^  ele^ac  Bard !  "  Red  wine  js 
spilled  into  the  valley !  Erin's  monarch  has  died  I "  And  tiie 
lament  contrasts  his  stately  forjn  as  "he  rode  the  wMte 
staUion,"  with  the  striMng  reverse  when,  "his  only  horse  this 
day"— that  is  the  bier  on  which  his  body  was  borne  to  the 
churcHyard-j^"  is  drawn  behind  two  oxen." 

The  restless  Prince  of  Aileach  now  succeeded  as  Huglj 
VII.,  and  possessed  the  peiilous  honour  he  so  much  coveted 
for  sixteen  years,  the  same  span  that  had  been  alletted  to  his^ 
predecessor.  The  beginning  of  this  reign  was  remaj^kable  for 
the  novel  deagn  of  the  Danes,.who  marched  out  in  great  forc», 
and  set  thei^lves  busily  to  breaWng  open  the  andent  mounds 
in  theeemefery  of  the  Pagan  Mngs,  beside  the  Boyne,  in  hope 
of  finding  buried  treasure.  The  three  Earls,  Olaf,  Sitri^jand 
Ivar,  are  said  to  have  been  present,  while  their  gold-hiiaters 
broke  mto  in  succession  the  mound-covered  cave  of  the  wife  of 
Ooban,  at  Drogheda,  the  cave  of  "  the  Shepherd  of  Elcmar," 
^X  Dowth,  the  cave  of  the  field  of  Aldw,  at  New  Grange,  aiid 
the  simUar  cave  at  Knowth.  What  they  found  m  these  huge 
<5aims  of  the  old  Tuaiha  is  not  related;  but  Roman  coins  of 
Valentinian  and  Theodosius,  and  torques  Aid  armlets  of  gold, 
have  been  discovered  by  accident  within  their  precincts,  and  an 
enlightened  modem  curiosity  has  not  explored  them  in  vain,  iu 
the  higher  interests  of  history  and  science. 

In  the  first  two  years  of  his  reign,  Hugh  VII.  was  occupied 
in  securing  the  hostages  of  his  suffragans ;  hi  the  thu-d  he  swept 
th#remammg  Danish  and  Norwegian  garrisons  out  of  Ulster,  and 
defeated  a  newly  arrived  force  on  the  borders  of  Lough  Foyle; 
the  next  the  Danish  Earls  went  on  a  foray  into  Scotland,  and 
no  exploit  is  to  be  recorded;  in  his  sixth  year,  Hugh,  with 
1  OOP  chooon  men  of  bis  own  triboand  Afraid  of  the  SilrMimagL 
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(Q'Conor's)  of  Connaught,  attacked  and  defeated  a  force  of  5,000 
Danes  with  their  Lehister  aiiiea,  near  DnbUu,  at  a  place  supposed , 
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to  be  identie^  with  KiUaderry.    Earl  Olaf  lost  his  son,  and  Erin 

Tif^SlT'li?' ^^''."^PP*^^*' ^*^  field,  which  irasnS 
^lehrated  by  the  B^ds  of  Ulster  lid  of  ConSanght.  AmS 
those  who  feU  was  Flan,  son  of  Conaing,  chief  of  theSS 
whidt  included  the  plundered  cemeteries,  fighting  on^eSS 
the^jlunderers.  The  mother  of  Flan  waJ  one  of  those  who  C- 
posed  quatnans  on  the  event  of  the  battle,  and  her  lines  are^ 
natural  and  affecting  alternation  from  joy  to  grieflliovlortiie 
tnumph  or^r  brother  and  her  comitiy  and  gSforS  lokof 
her  self -wJfed,  w^rhke  s(»i.  Olaf,  the'  Danish  leader^ avenLd 
m  the  next  campaign  the  ossof  his  son,  by  a  successful  dS 

?^*?nA  °'''*  *^^  f^"'^  ^^"""^  ^^  ^ns.  He  put  m  the 
sword  1,000  persons,  and  left  the  primatial  city  lifeless,  charred! 
and  tolate.  Jn  the  next  ensuing  year  the  monarch  chastised 
the  Lemster  allies  of  the  Danes,  traversmg  their  territorf  ^ 
•  foe  ajd  sword  from  DubUn  to  the  border  iown  of  gLTT 
This  ^ms  to  have  been  the  last  of  his  notable  exploits  in  ar^* 
He  died  on  the  20th  of  November,  87^,  and  is  lamented  byX 
^^f  g^^erous,  yme,  staid  man."  Thes^  praises  beW 
~if  at  all  deserved— to  his  old  age.  00  ueioa^ 

Man,  son  of  Malachy  I.  (and  surnamed  hke  his  father  «  of 
.  the  Shannon  ),  succeeded  in  the  year  877,  of  the  Annals  of  the   ^ 
Four  Master^,  or  more  axxmrately  tiie  yei-  879  of  our  c^^on  ' 
era.    He  enjoyed  the  very  unusual  reigi^of  thiri;y-eight  years 
Some  bf  th^  domestic  events  of  his  thne^are  of  so  unprloedSd 
a  character,  and  the  period  embraced  is  so  considerable,  thtff 
we  must  devote  to  it  a  separate  chapter.  "«  »"i«,  inai; 
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ON"  (A.D.  -S^^O  916). 


BEtGN  OP  FLAN  "OF  THE  SHAi 

MiDWi^Y  in  the  reign  we  are  caUed  upon  to  cont^late,  faUa 
the  centenaiy  of  the  first  mvasion  of  iSand  by  the  Northmen 
^LZf^'  f '*  *^?  T"^  "^  *^^*  century  Ve  stii^SraS 

fZtTP  *r  ff*"l  '"^  «^  °^«°'  ^  ^  P^int«  strongly 

.^ntrasted,  intend  for  the  moat  part  ip  the  op^  field,  for  the 

possession  of  a  beautiful  tind  fortuTidSid^    La  m  uM t  to 


TK^iiitii   L"  r  -7    \ """  *""""  "Mapq'faetrii» admit  Uial 

SdS'**°*'^^^»  themselves-,  invadefs  and  conquemTofTn 
^  ower  date,  may  have  had  no  right  to  declare  the  era  of  coloniza- 
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tion  dosed  far  their  country,  ^idle  its  best  harboors  we 
out  ships,  aniJ^leagues  otip  befl||and  were  without  inhabr 
yet  what  givis  to  the  ccliiest  ito?  lofty  and  fearf^^ter 
«.  that  the  foreigners  w\p  come  8o|&r  and  ^litjp  ^^^^y 
i)rize,  are  a  Bagan  pec^e,  dnrnliwith  tK|  M  spif|||of  p^ 
th%m6st'ai^ti-0hris^an  forms  oFftonan  #^     An^vWna 
"^**^^--e,  land  still  more  to  'beiig^ted,-4i||%ecoming,  a 
(rience  of 
natives, 


ior  trn^t<KS?^ 
.♦we  k0 

>om:'i^"2>^ 


**i. 


century  fp^mer  ,  andt- 
#l(jle  defending  ,t|fith  ui  ^. 
■;r#y.m  yel  descen^ng  mOTe 
timr  as^ants,  •^thbut  the  ape 
^dvilisa^pi  may  be  «  wo 

1  barbarism;  and,  therefore,  as 

(tf  this  .struggle,  -iveb^ginto 

om  the  arms  or  tfi^  vsiour, 

^  »^  ^^.w^-  ,^-^  T— 7-7jr-  of  the  un*believerB.  .  ^his,  it 

,„ ^^g^ry  ta'pr^ipise,  bfBforfe  presenting. 'tp  the  mder  a 

iuccesSicp  »dc  Bish^s  who  lead  armies  to  battle,  ofmbbots 

l^ose  vdi^  is  still  lor  War,  of  treacherous  tactics  and  gvage 

•^^j^tyushmeiltsi;  of  the  ajmdst  total  disruption  of  the  last  1*^  of 

.that  federal  B&id,  which,  "though  Ught  as  air  were  strcfg  as 

i'^  l}feforeihechaftn  of  inviolability  had  been  taken  away 

uthe  ancient  constittition,  -■  '  -  \ 

j'e  *1begin  to  discetn  in.  this  reigti  that  royal  marriages 
Vwpnch  to  do  with  war  and  p(ditics.  Hugh,  the  late  king, 
left Jft widow,  named  Maehnara.('|follower  of  Mary"),  daughter 
to  Kenneth  M' Alpine,  King  of  the  Caleilonian  Scots:  this  lady 
^jFla^  married.'  The  mother  of  Flan  was  the  daughter  of 
"Dtitigal,  Prince  of  Ossory,  so  Ihaf  to  the  cttfcemporary  lords  of 
that, borderland  the  monarch  stood  in  the  relation  of  cousin, 
A',cto)act  seems  to  have  been  entered  into  in  the  past  reign, 
tiia^  wie  Roydamna^  or  successor,  should  be  chosen  alternately 
■cm  ^e  Northern  and  Southern  Hy-Njal;  and,  subsequently, 
len  NiaJ,  son  of  his  predecessor,  assumed  that  onerous  rank, 
X  Jaa.  gave  him  his  daughter  Gonnley,  celebrated  f^  her  ' 
her  talents,  and  her  heartlessneps,  in  marria^^Frc 
seveoral  family  ties,  uniting  him  so^  closely  with  OsH 
the  Scots^  and  with  Ml  successor,  much  of  **"*  ^ 
politics  of  Flan  Siona'slltai  take  their  cast 
A  still  more  fruitful  ^«P  of  new  complication^ 
equal  powt»i,  acmiimHAnougfa^ft 
the  kingfi|s«f  Cashel.  Their  rivalry  with  the  moi 
the  begi^g  of  tibe  eighth  tm  the  end  of  the  tei 
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Jwas  a  constant  cause  of  intrigues,  coalitions,  and  wars,  re- 

Iminding  iia  of  the  constant  rivalry  of  Athens  with  Spai-ta, 

^f  Genoa  with  Venice.    This,  kingship  of  Cashel,  according  to 

the  Munsterlaw  of  succession,  "the  will  of  OlUd,"  olfght  to 

'lave  alternated  regularly  between  the  descendants  of  ins  Ions, 

"ilugene  More  and  Cormac  Cas — ^the  Eugenians  and  Dalcas^ans. 

5iit  the  families  of  the  former  kindred  were  for  many  centuries 
pe  more  powerful  ofthe  two,  and  frequently  set  at  nought  the 
testamentary  law  of  their  common  ancestor,  leaving  the  tribe 
bf  Cas.  but  the  border-land  of  ThomoM,  from  which  the^  liad" 
fipmetimes  to  pay  tribute  to  Oruachan,  and  at  others  to  Cashel. 
tn  the  nii^'  century  the  competition  among  the  Eugeniau 
tiouses—H)f  which  too  riiany  were  of  too  nearly  equal  strength — 
"^insto  hafe  suggested  a  new  expedient,  with  the.view  of 
-.armanently  setting  aside  the  will  of  Olild.    This  was,  to  coii'-. 
ler  the  kmgship  when  vacant,  on  whoever  happened  to  be  Bistop 
bf  Emlyor  of  Cashel,  or '  on  some  other  leadmg  ecclesiai^tical 
iignitary,  always  provided  that  he  was  of  Eugenian  descent ;  a 
jualificatioa  easily  to  be  met  with,  smce  the  great  sees  and 
Eibbacies  were  now  filled,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  sons  of  the 
leighbouiing  chiefs.    In  this  way  we  find  C^nfalad,  Felim,  and 
)lcobar,  in  this  century,  styled  Prmce-Bishops  or  Prince- Abbots. 
The  principal  domestic  difficulty  of  Flan  Siona's  reign  followpd 
rom  the  elevation  of  Cormac,  son  of  Ouillenan,  from  the  see  of 
ilmly  to  the  throne  of  Cashel. 

Cormac,  a  scholar,  and;,  as  becan*  his  calli^,  .a  laon  oif 
Bace,  was  thus,  by  virtue  of  his  accession,  the  represeqiative ' 
K  the  old  quarrel  between  his  predecessors  and  the  dofiiinant 
Ve  of  Mngs,  All  Munster  asserted  that  it  was  never  the  in- 
pntion  of  their  common*  ancestors  to  subject  the  southern  half 
'  Erin  to  the  sway  of  tile  north ;  that  Eber  and  Owen  More 

id  resisted, such  pretensions  when  advanced  by  Eremho^  and' 
ran  of  the  Hundred  Battles ;  that  the  esker  from  Dublin  to 
alway  was  the  true  division,  and  that,  even  admitting  the  title 

the  Hy-Nial  ,king.as  ^d-fiigh,  aU  the  tribes  south  of  the  i 
per,  whether  in  Leinster  or  Copnaught,  still  owed  tribute  by 
kcieut  right  to  Cashel.    Their  antiquaries  had  their  own  ver  • 
|)n  of  "  the  Book  of  Eights,"  which  couatenanced  these  claims  • 

coequal  dominion,  and  then-  BardsodreV  inapiration  from  the  • 
me  high  pretensions.    Pari;y  spirit  ran  so  high  that- tales  j^nd 
bpliecies  were  ^^^g^^  *»  ahov^  how  St.  Patritik  had  laid  ^ia 

its  stead.     :^  Leinister,  except  the  lordship  of  Ossoiy— 
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identical  with  the  present  diocese  of  the  same  name— was 
held  by  the  Brehons  of  Cashelto  be  tributary  to  their  king; 
and  this  Borooa  or  tribute,  abandoned  by  the  monarchs  at  the 
intercession  of  Samt  Moling,  was  claimed  for  the  Munster 
xtders  as  an  inseparable  adjunct  of  their  southern  kingdom. 

The  first  act  of  Flan  Siona,  on  his  accession,  was  to  dash  into 
Munster,  demanding  hostages  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  and 
sweeping  ovey  both  Thomond  and  Desmond  with  irresistible 
force,  from  Clare  to  Cork.  With  equal  promptitude  he  marched 
through  every  territory  of  Ulster,  securing^by  the  pledges  of 
their  heirs  and  Tanists,  the  chiefs  of  the  elder  tribes  of  the  Hy- 
Nial.  So  effectually  did  he  consider  his  power  established  over 
the  provmoes,  that  he  is  said  to  have  boasted  to  one  of  his  hos- 
tages, that  he  would,  with  no  other  attendants  than  his  own 
secants,  play  a  game  of  chess  on  Thurles  Green,  without  fear 
of  hiterriiption.  Carrying  out  this  foolish  wagey ,  he  accordingly 
went  to  his  game  at  Thurles,  and  was  very  properly  taken 
prisoner  for  his  temerity,  and  made  to  pay  a  smart  ransom  to 
his  captors.  So  runs  the  tale,  which,-  whether  true  orfictitous, 
is.not  without  "its  moral.  Flan  experienced  greater  difficulty 
with  the  tribes  of  Connaught,  nor  was  it  till  the  thirteenth  year 
of  his  reign  (892)  that  Cathal,  their  Prince,  "came  inta  his 
house,"  in  Meath, "  under  the  protection  of  the  clergy"  of  Clop- 
macnoise,  and  made  peace  with  him.  A  brief  interval  of  repose 
seems  to  have  been  vouchsafed  to  this  Prince,  in  the  last  years 
of  the  century ;  but  a  storm  was  gathermg  over  Cashd,  and 
the  high  pretensions  of  the  Eugenian  line  were  again  to^  put 
to  the  hazard  of  battle. 

Cormac,  the  Prince-Bishop,  began  1#  rule  over  Munster  m 
the  year  900  of  our  common  era,  and  pgised  some  years  in  peace, 
after  his  accessioh.  If  we  beliete  his  panegyrists,  the  land  over 
which  he  bore  sway,  "was  filled  with  divine  grace  and  worldly, 
prosperity,"  and  With  order  so  unbroken,  "that  the  cattle  needed 
no  cowherd,  and  the  flocks  no  shepherd,  so  long  as  he  was 
king."  Himself  an  antiquary  and  a  lover  of  learning,  it\seems 
but  natural  that  "many  books  were  written,  and  many  schools 
opened,"  by  his  liberality.  During  this  enviable  interval,  coun- 
cillors of  less  pacific  mood  than  their  studious  master  wfere  not 
wanting  to  stimulate  his  sense  of  kingly  duty,  by  urgii^  hhn 
to  assert  the  ckum  of  Munster  to  the  tribute  of/ the  southei'n 
half  of  Erin.    As  an  antiquary  himself,  Cormac  must  have  been 
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must  have  given  jud^ent  in  favour  of  its  antiquity  and  validity. 
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before  his  accession.    These  dicta  of  his  own  were  now  quoted 
with  emphasis,  and  he  was  besought  to  enforce,  by  all  the  means 
^thm  his  reach,  the  learned  judgments  he  himself  had  delivered 
ihe  most  active  advocate  of  a  recourse  to  arms  was  Flahertv* 
Abbot  of  Scatte^,  in  the  Shannon,  hunself  an  Eugenian,  and 

S!      rf  °^  1?™??-.   ^^"^  ^^y  objections,  the  pea^ful 
PrmoB-Bishop  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded,  and  m  the  year 
m  he  tc^k  up  his  Ime  of  march, /'in  the  fortnight  of  the 
harvest,   from  (Jashel  toward  Gowran,  at  the  head  of  aU  the 
firmament  of  Munster.    Lorcan,  son  of  Lactna,"and  grandfather 
It  Bnwi,  commanded  the  Dalcassians,  under  Cormac;  and  OUol 
lord  of  Desies,  and  the  warlike  Abbot  of  Scatteiy,  led  on  the 
Dtlier  divisions.    The  monarch  marched  southward  to  meet  his 
ssailants,  with  his  own  proper  troops,  and  the  continirents  of 
<)nn^ught  under  Cathel,  Prince  of  that  Province,  and  those 
rfLemster  under  the  lead^of  Kerball,  then-  king.    Both  ai-mies 
met  at  BaUaghmoon,  m  the  southern  corner  of  Kildare,  not  far 
from  the  present  town  of  Carlow,  and  both  fought  with  most 
[heroic  bravery.    The  Munster  forces  were  utterly  defeated- the     «te 

Abbots  of  Cork  and  Kennity,  and  Cormac  hlinself,  with6  000 
ten,  fell  on  the  ensan^ned  field.  The  losses  of  the  victors 
:e  not  spihed,  but  the  6,000,  we  may  hope,  included  the 

fnW    -^  '^  ■  f ^  ^?^  ?^^«-    ^^^  ^*  onae'improved  the 
)pportunity  of  victory  by  advancing  into  Ossoiy,  and  estab-        " 
ish^ig  his  cousin  Dermid,  son  of  KerbaU,  over  that  territory^ 
inis  Uenmd,  who  appears  to  have  been  banished  by  Munster       ' 
[hf  Q  ^^  ^^"^.^^ded  with  his  royal  cousin,  pfevio^t      ' 
he  battle,  from  which  he  was  probably  the  oily  one  that 

Qstigator  of  this  ill-fated  expedition,  he  escaped  from  the   iki>.iJL. 

ST'  ^.^'  f f  ^  ^^  ^'^^^  «^^*^^^'  gave  himseHp  fo?  ^^IP^ 
while  to  penitential  ngours.    The  worldly  spirit,  however  wZ 
lot  dead  m  his  breast,  and  after  the  d^oelse  of  ComS  'n^^     ' 

in^iS'*^/^'^!L*S^,  ^^^^®  y®»'»  o^  *^is  long  reign,  the 

\n^lffl\JM9^  •}^  accounted  for  from  the  fact,  that 

jL       2'  ^^e^jy-^au-eJ''  King  ofN^a^  the  scourfiel)f 

^e  sea-kings.    This  onore  fortunate  Charles  /ll.,  bom  Ss  ' 

M  at  the  a«  9f  81,  after  sixty  years  of  almist  mbrS 
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Bucoesses,  over  ,^^Ji^^^HHpiBwedish,  at^d  insular  enemies.^ 
It  is  easy  to  codfHMHHPPn^ference  to  his  exploits  upon  the 
Baltic,  the  ab9#Q#bFmeiisual  northern  force  from  the  Irish 
waters,  duringi«fflis  lifetime,  and  that  of  his  cotempofary.  Flan 
of  the  Shannon.  Yet  the  race  ofc^the  sea-kings  was  not  extin- 
guished by  the  fair-haired  Harold's  victories  over  them,  at 
home.  Several  of ^  them  permq^M|l^0|pl||||po^ed  th§ir  native 
coasts  fliever  to  return,  and  reofSited  their  colonres,  mready  60 
numerous,  in  the  Orkneys,  Scotland,  England,  Ireland,  and  the 
Isle  dLMsin.  In  885,  Pldn  was  repulsed  in  an  attack  on 
DublM^fai  which  repulse  the  Abbots  of  EUdare"  and  Kildalkey 
wefe'^fei;  in  the  year  890,  Aileach  was  surprised  and  plun- 
5;)^  Danes,  for  the  first  time,  and  Armagh  shai'ed  its  fate ; 
r,  888,  and  891,  three  minor  victories  were  gained  over 
sepa|ate  hordes,  in  Mayo,  at  Waterford,  and  in  Midia  (Down). 

"In  897,  Dubyn  waa  .taken  for  the  first  time  in  sjxty  years,  its 
chiefs  put  to^^ath,  while  its  garrison  fled  in  their  ships  beyond 
sea.  But  in  ^e  first  quarter  of  the  ^nth  centti^'^,  better  fortune 
begins  to  attend  the  Danish  cause.  A  new  ^il^ation  entgrnon 
the  scene,  who  dread  no  more  the  long  araiof  the  age-stncKen  , 
H^ld,  nor  rtis»pect  the  treaties  which  bound  their  predecessors. 
injBritain  to  niM|j^eat  Alfred.  JLet^l2^  Waterford  received 
frdm  sea  a  strong  reinforcement,  and  about  the  same  date,  or 
still  earlier,  Dublm^  from  which  they  had  been  expelled  in  89!^, 
tv^as  again  in  their  possessi(|^,  ^n  913,  and  for  several  subs#> 
quent  years,  the  southern  garri^ns  contini#«iJ  theu*  ravages  in 
Munster,  where  tk|k^arli^  Abbot*  of  S«catt(Biy  found  a  more 
suitable  object  fo1^|^e  ^ploym^t  of  his  valour  than  that 
which  brought  him^'with  the  studious  Connac,  to  ,the  f|ital  field 
of  BallaghmoonJ*  "^  ^m' ■  -  ^*'     ' 

^|?he  closing  days#"^an  of  theji^aniibn  ^re  embittered 

jBid  darkened  by  the  ^^atural  rebMon  4^.^  his  sonsL^onaor 

fjnd  Donogh,  and'hia  successor,  ^N^Mfcljp'nanfed  mackjf^nee. 
I^fimdubh\  the  husband  pf  biai  da^^ter.  Gormlev.  ^ese 
children  were  by  his  second  roMBS'^^^^  KJormley,  daughter 
of  that  son  of  Conaii^,  whose! 

coifl^^6&  with  the  plundered  l^ulchres  upon  the  Boyne.    At 

a^  of  three  score  and  upwards  Flan  is  frequently  obliged 

pyotect  by  recourse"  to  arms  his  mensal  lands  in  Meath — ^their 

|-favourite  point  of  attack— or  to  defend  some  faithful  adherent 

==¥diom  these  inmaturai^Princes  Eought  tfroppressi  -Tiiedau^ 

of  Flan,  thus  wedded  to  a  husband  in  arms  against  her  father,. 

seems  te  havfe  been  as  little  dutiful  as  his  sons.     We  haya 
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!  elegiac  stanzas  by  her  on  the  death  of  two  of  her  husbands  aiid 
of  one  of  her  sons,  but  none  on  the  death  of  her  father :  although 
this  form  of  tribute  to  the  departed,  by  those  skiUed  m  such 
compositions,  seems  to  have  been  as  usual  as  the  ordmarv 
prayers  for  the  dead.  -  ^ 

At  length,  in  the  37th  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  68th  of  hi« 

jage,  Kmg  Flan  was  at  the  end  of  his  sorrows.    As  becaJne  the 

Iprcvaihng  character  of  his  life,  he  died  peacefuUy,  in  a  religious 
o??^?!i,^^^'^^' '°  ^^^^^^  on  the  8th  of  Jime,  in  the  year 

I J16,  of  the  common  era.  The  Bards  praise  his  "  fine  shape  " 
and  "august  mien,"  as  weU  as  his  "pleasant  and  hospitable" 
onvate  habits.  Like  aJl  the  kips  of  his  race  beseems"  to  have 
Deen  brave  enough :  but  he  wdTno  lover  of  war  for  war's-sake 
^d  the  only  great  engagement  in  his  long  reign  was  brought 
fe  by  eneriues  who  left  him  no  option  but  to  fight.  His  mimi- 
Bc^nce  rebmlt  the  Cathedral  of  Clonmaxmoise,  with  the  co-opera- 

l!;°°    /on^'ir?'  *^\f  ^bot'  tli«  ye^  after  the  battle  of  Ballagh- 

IK?  '^''^'    F"^  ""^^''^y  ^^*^  ^^i^^'y  ^oth  revolted  at 

Rhe  cruel  excesses  of  war,  and  when  the  head  of  Cormac  of 
■Bhel  was  presented  to  him  after  his  victory,  he  rebuked  those 

lfhMS''^t''^^^^V';'^^  ^^"'  ^'^^  reverently  the  lips^ 

raUT'  M?*i  ^''^^''^'^  *^®  ^^^^«  ^  ^  delivered,  as  Cormac  had 

bu^"j!i^*9.*^%^^r^«f  Castledermot,  for  San 

aZln^lK  .1'^'*'  °^  character,  not  less  than  his  family 

afliictiOM,'^  the  generaUy  peaceful  tenor  of  his  long  life 

I  have  endeared  to  many  the  memory  of  Flan  of  the  Shaimon 
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fci^^^^""^^  -Birtc^-^„,,;  succeeded  his  father-in-law 

fefL*•^^^^°^(^•^v91«)'  «^d  ^  the  third  yelr^fS 
Nignfell  man  assault  on  Ihiblm;  Donoffh  II    sort  nf  i?i^ 
Siona,  reigned  for  twenly-five  yeirsVSongal  B^^^ 
„aL^f  slain  ia  an  ambush  by  OubUii  DW-h^X^& 

eS  of  t/''^  ^^E?"^ '  Donald  iT^  inTht^^e^y!^^ 
rear  of  his  reign,  died  at  Armagh,  (A.I).  979);  whkh  C 
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jeigns  bring  ns  to  the  period  of  the  accession  df  Malachy  11.  as- 
Ard-Mtgh,  and  the  entrance  of  Brian  Born,  on  the  national 
stage,  as  Bang  of  Cashel,  and  competitor  for  the  monarchy. 

The  reign  of  Nial  Black-Knei  was  too  brief  to  be  m<smorable 
for  any  other  event  than  his  heroic  death  in  battle.  The  Hanes 
having  recovered  Dublin,  and  strengthened  its  defences,  Nial, 
it  is  stated,,  was  incited  by  his  confessor,  the  Abbot  of  Bangor, 
to  attempt  their  re-expulsion.  Accordingly,  in  October,  919^ 
"be~inarched  towards  Dublin,  with  a  numerous  host ;  Conor,  sou 
of  the,  late  king  and  Boydamna;  the  lords  of  Uli^  (Down), 
Oriel  (iiouth),  Breagh  (East-Meath),  and  other  chiefs,  with  their 
dans  acC0mpa.nying  hun.  Sitrick  and  Ivar,  sons  of  the  first 
Danish  leaders  in  Ireland,  marched  out  to  meet  them,  and  near 
Rathfamham,  on  the  Dodder,  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the 
Irish  were  utterly  defeated  and  their  monarch  slain.  This  Nial 
left  a  son  named  Murkertach,  who,  according  to  the  compact 
entered  into  betw^d  the  Northern  and  Southern  Hy-Nial,  be- 
came the  Roydamha  of  the  next  reign,  and  the  most  successful 
leader  against  the  Danes,  since  the  time  of  Malachy  I,  He 
was  the  step-son  of  the  poetic  Lady  Gormley,  whose  lot  it 
was  to  have  been  married  in  succession  to  the  King  of  Munstev,  \ 
the  King  of  Leinster,  and  the  Monarch.  Her  first  husband 
was  Oormac,  son  of  Cuilenan,  before  he  entered  holy  orders;, 
her  second,  KerbaU  of  Leinster,  and  her  third,  Nial  JB/rtc/fc-jBTwffe. 
She  was  an  accomplished  poetess,  besides  being  the  daughter,^ 
wife,  and  mother  of  kings,  yet  after  the  death  of  Ni^  she^ 
"  begged  from  door  to  door,"  and  no  one  had  pity  on  her  fallen 
state.  By  what  vices  she  had  thuis  estranged  from  her  every 
kinsman,  and  every  dependent,  we  are  left  to  imagine;  but  that 
such  was  her  misfortune,  at  the  time  her  brother  was  monarch,. 
»and  her  step-son  successor,  we  learn  from  the  annals,  which 
record  her  penance  and  death,  under  the  date  of  946. 

The  defeat  sustained  near  Rathf arnham,  by  the  late  king,^ 
was  amply  avenged  in  the  first  year  of  the  new  Ard-Righ 
(A.D.  920),  when  the  Dublm  Danes,  having  marched  out,  taken 
and  burned  Kells,  in  Meath,  were  on  their  return  through  the 
plain  of  Breagh,  attacked  and  routed  with  unprecedented 
slaughter.  "  There  fell  of  the  nobles  of  the  Norsemen 
here,"  say  the  old  Annalists,  "  as  many  as  fell  of  the  nobles 
and  plebeians  of  the  Irish,  at  Ath<^OUath"  (Dublin).  ,  The 
JJorthem  Hydra,  l^owe^r,  was  not  left  headless.  Qodf r^, 
'  yrand8(sn~cBhivar;nEmd  TgmaiT^on  oPAlf^  took  leonmrom" 
Dublin,  and  Limerick,  i(if using  new  life  mto  the  remnant  of 
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Itlieir  race.    The  yqateil  son  of  the  late  king,  soon  after  »i 
the  head  of  a  strong  foro^  (A.D.  921),  compelled  Godftoy  to. 
!  retreat  from  Ulstelr,  to  his  ships^  and  to  rotum  by  sea  ta 
Bublin.     This  W^«  Mnrkertach,  fondly  called  by  the  degiac^ 
Bards,  "the  Hect6r  of  the  West,"  and  for  his  herioc  achieve- 
.ments,  not  nndeserying  to  be  named  after  the  gallant  defender 
[of  Troy.    Murkertach  first  appears  in  our  annals  at  the  year 
1^921,  and  disappears  in  the  tmc*  Of  the  battle  in  988.    His 
I  whole  career  covers  seventeen  years ;  his  position  throughout 
[was  subordinate  and  expectant — ^foifKing  Donogh  ontUved  his 
;  heir :  but  thwe  are  few  names  in  any  age  of  the  history  (tf  his 
[country  more  worthy  of  historical  honour  than  his.    While 
Donoghwas  king  in  name,  Murkertach  was  king  m  fact;  on 
jhim  devolved  the  bnrden  pf  ©very  negotiation,  and  the  bmnto 
|of  every  battle.    Unlike  his  ancestor,  Hugh  of  Aileach,  m  his." 
^opposition  to i)6nogh'9  ancestor,  Malachy  I.,  he  never  attempts 
to  counteract  the  Kng,  or  to  harass  hun  in  his  patrimoiQr.    He- 
rather  does  what  is  right  and  noedful  himsdf,  leaving  Dmiogh 
to  claim  tiie  credit,  if  he  bei  so  nairidied.    True,  a  coolness  and 
a  quarrel  arises  between  them;  and  even  "a  challenge  of 
battie"  is  exchanged,  but  better  councils  prevail,  peace  is. 
restored,  and  the  fing  and  the  i?oyd(imna  march  as  one  man 
against  the  conunon  enemy.    Jt  has  been  said  of  another,  but 
not  wholly  dissimilar  form  Of  government,  that  Orovm-Princes. 
are  always  in  opposition;  il  thfe  saying  holds  good  of  father 
and  son,  as  occupant  and  expectant  of  a  throne,  how  muck 
more  likely  is  it  to  be  true  of  a  successor  and  a  principal,. 
chosen  from  different  dynasties,  vsith  a  view  to  combine,  or  at 
worst  to  balance,  conflicting  hereditary  interests?    In  the 
conduct  of  Murkertach,  we  admire,  in  turn,  hi#  many  shining- 
personal  qualities,  which  even  tasteless  panegyric  cannot  hide,, 
and  the  prudence,  self-denial,  patience,  and  pyeservance  witk 
which  he  awaits  his  day  of  power.    Unhappily,  fw  ohe  every 
way  so  worthy  of  it,  that  day  never  arrivedl 
^  At  no  former  period,-T4id^(B?Bn  ^t  the  height  of  the  tyranny 
of  Turgesius,— was  a  capM  Mice  more  needed  in  Erin.   The- 
new  generation  of  NorthmiSp  v?ere  again  upon  all  the  estuaries 
and  inland  waters  of  the  IsKhd.*    In  iiie  years  928-4  and  6^ 
their  Ught  armed  vessels  swarmed  on  Lough  Eriie,  Lough  Ree,. 
and  other  lakes,  spreadmg  flame  and  terror  on  6very  side. 
Clonmacnoise   and  Kildare,  Blml^^mGsvmng  frop^ J(ia^^ 
piUage,  were  again  left  empty  and  in  rums.    Murkertach,  ih» 
base  of  whose  early  operations  was  his  own  patrimoiiy  Uh 
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Ulster,  attacked,  near  Newry  -a  Northern  division  under  the 
command  of  the  son  of  Godfrey  (A.D.  926),  and, left  800  dead  :» 
on  the  field*    The  escape  of  the  remnant  was  only  secured  by 
Godfrey  marching  rapidly  to  their  relief  and  covering  the 
retreata     His  son  lay  with  the  deads      I^  the  ye&rs  ^33, 
at  Slieve  Behma,  in  his  own  Province,  Milrkertach  won  a    '■" 
third  victoiy;  and  in  936,  takmg,  political  adv§ptage,.of  the 
result  of  the  gi-eatvEnglish  battle  of  Brunanburgh,  which  hi^  s6 
seriously  diminish^  the  Danish  strength,  the .  Boydanma,''ia - 
'  company  with  the  King,  assaulted  Dubhn,  expelled  its  girrison,  - 
levelled  its  f6rtr^ss,  and  left  the  dwelling  of  the.  Northmen 
in  ashes.    From  Dublin  they  proceeded  southward,  through, 
Leinster  ^d  Munster,  ani  after  taking  hostages  of  ever^  lyibe, 
Donogh  returned  to  his  Methian  ho^e  and  Murkertach  to 
Aileach.    While  resting  in  his  ownjfort  (A.D.  939),- he  was  ii' 
surprised  by  a  party  of  Danes,  and,  cajjie'd  off  to  their  ships^ 
but,  says  the  old  translator  of  the  Annals  of  Clonpaswsnoise,  t'^he 
made  a  good  escape  from  them,  as  it  was  God's  will."    Ihe  . 
following  season  he  redoubled  his  efforts  against  thfe  enemy.  ^ 
Attacking  them  on  their  dwn  element,  he  ravaged  theiT^ttle- 
ments  on  the  Scottish  coasts  and  among  the  isles  of  Insi-Gall  •' 
(the  Hebrides),  returned  laden  with  Bpofts^ahd  hailed  ..with 
acclamations  as  the  Uberator  of  his  peojde.  "  ■     '  .■       ^ 

J  ^  Of  the  same  age  with  Murkertach,- -the  reignmg  Prince  at  tf 
IDashel  was  „Kellachan,  one  of  the  he^^espf  tiie  latter  Bards 
and  Story-tellers  of  the  South.  •  The  romantic  tales  of  his 
capture  by  the  Danes,  and  captivity  in  thfer  fleet  at  DundaUf, 
of  the  Icfve^which  Sitrick's  wife  bore  hmM|jtfid  of  tis  gallant 
fescue^  by.-^e  Dalcassians  and  Etigen|H|^  hive  no  historical 
sanction^  fie  was  often  both  at  war  SKI  at  peace  ^itht^e  ' 
fof^neAs.  of  Cc^k  and  Limerick,  and  did  not  hesitate  more 
than  once  to  employ  their  arms  for  the  maintenance  of  iiis  own 
supremacy;  but  his  only  authentic  captivity  was,  as  %  hosti^^fe, 
in  the  hands  of  Murkertach.  While  the'  latter  was  absent,  on 
his  expedition  to  Insi-Gall,  Kellachan  fell  upon  the  Deisi  and 
Ossorians,  and  inflicted  severe  chastisement  upon  thep-ralleg- 
ing,  as  his  provocation,  that  they  had  given  hostages  to 
.Murkerta<;h,  and  acknowledged  him  as  Roydamna  of^all  Erin, 
in  contempt  oPthe  co-eqilal  rights  of  Cashel.  When  Murker- 
tach returned  from  his  Scoteh  expedition,  and  Ifeard  whlit  had 
onpiirrftH,    and    on  what   pretext  Kellachan  )ia^^^cto4    he 
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assembled  at  Ailoach  all  the  brarfches  of  the  Nortl^  &y-Nial,^       ^ 
for  whom  this  waa  cauae,  indcpd.    Out  o(.  ftj^-^  lielticted 
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1000  chosen  m6n;  wftbm  he  provided,  amoBg  other  equipments,  ,r 
with  those  "leathern  coats,"  which  lent  a  soubriquit  to  his 
name ;  and'  with  these  "  ten  hundred  heroes,"  he  set  Out*— 
strongs  in  his  popul&rity  and  his  alliances — ^to  make  a  circuit  of 
the  entire  island  (A.D.  940).    He  departed  from  Aileach,  says 
his  Bard,  whose  .Itinerary  we  have,  "  keeping  his  teft4iand  1» 
the  sea;"  Dublin,  oncg  more  rebuilt,  acknowledged  Ais  title,- 
tod  SiMck,  bne  of  its  lords,  went  with  him  as  hostage  for.  Earl  .a 
I ,  filfScair  an<^  his  countryriiien;  Leinster  surrendered  hun  Lorcan, 
*  its  King;  Kellia(^an,  of  Cashel,  overawed  by  his  superior 
fortune,  advised  his  own  ^ieople  not  to  resist  by  force,  and 
consented  to  become  himself  the  hostage  for  all  Muaster.     In  "' 
^^onnaught,   Conor,   (from  ^^hom   the  ^O'Oonots 'take   then- 
mmily  name),  son  dfth^  Prince,  came  volttntarily  to  his  cam[^  - 
arid  was  received  witn  open  arms.    Kellachan  ftloiie  was  sub-  ' 
mitted  to  the  indignity  of  wearing  a  fet|*)r.    With  these  die-  " ' 
tinguished  hostages,  Murkertach  and  his  leather-doaked  "ten 
hundred"  returned  to  Aileach,  where,  for  five  months,  they 
spent  A  season  of  unbounded  rejoicing;      In  the  followmg  ' 

year,  the  ia?y(foOTna  trSmsferred  the  hostages  to  King  Ddbogh 
»-W  his  suzerain,  thus  setting  the  highest  example  of  obedience 
gon^Jhe  highest  place.    He  n^ght  now  look  abroad  ovei-  all  • 
the  tfibesvpf  Erin,  and  feel  himself  Without  a  rival  femong  his" 
ebuntrym^;    He  s1»od  at  the  very  sum»iit  of  his  go6d  fortune,    ' 
wh^the  Dapes  of  Dublm^  remforc^  from  abroad,  after  hi»  * 
^  I*  Circuit,"    renewed  their  old  plundering    practices.      They     ■ 
gAwrched  north,  at  the  dose  of  whiter,  tmder  Earl  Blacair* 
tbfir  destination  evidently  bemg  Armagh.  »Murk©rtach,  with 
wme  troopa  hastily  collected,  .disputed  .their  Jtossag^al  the  * 
jfordof'Ardee.    An  engajgemeut  ensu^  on  Saturday,  the  4th 
of  March,  948,  w  which  the '  mUriioydamna  feU.    Kmg 
f  Donogh,  to  whose  reign  his  vigorous-spirit  ha«  given  its  m^     : 
historical  imifortaiice,  survived  him  but  a  twelvemonth  i  W 
Monlwch  died  hi  the  bbd  of  repQSft,  his.  destined  successor  in© 
th&iJt^cfc  of  l^attle;   .       -'','/     ^  *** 

.VjThe  «eath  of  the  bra.^  ani/beloved  Mttrkertach  filled  a11  * 
TCrm  with  grief  and  rago,.and  aa\Kifcij?>I)Qnogh  was  too  old  to     ' 
laveug^  his  destmed  successor,  th^  ,duty ,  devolved  on  Goiiffal 
■the  oew  Roydamna.    In  the  year  after  t^  fetal  action  at  Ardee,  ^ ; 
CoDgftl,  with  Br^,  King  of  J-elns^,,  and  KeUa^^h,  heh  of' 
L'«X^eto8ter,f  aaaaulteii  and  todk  Dubfin,  and  vUtt^ ' 
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. garrison  were  ptrt  to  the  sword;  but  a  portion  escaped  in  thwr 
vessels  to  their  fortress  on  Dalkey;  a^  island  in  the  bay  of 
Dublin.  This  was  the  thkd  time  within  a  century  that  Dublin 
had  been  rid  of  its  foreign  yoke,  and  yet  as  the  Gaelic-Irish 
would  not  themselves  dweU  in  fortiJBed  towns,  the  site  remained 
open  and  unoccupied,  to  be  rebuilt  as  often  as  it  might  be 
Retaken.  The  gwJlant  Congal,  the  same  year,  succeeded  on  the 
death  of  Donogh  to  the  sovereignty,  and,  so  soon  as  he  had 
secured  his  seat,  and  surrounded  it  with  sufficient  hostages,  he 
showed  that  he  could  not  only  avenge  the  death,  but  imitate 
the  glOTious  life  of  him  whose  place  he  held.  Two  considerable 
victories  in  his  third  and  fourth  years  increased  his  fame,  and 
illjoiced  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen:  the  first  was  won  at 
iSlane,  aided  by  the  Lord  of  Breffni  (O'Ruarc),  and  by  Olaf  the 
Crooked,  a  northern  chief.  The  second  was  fought  at  Dublin 
(947),  in  which  Blacair,  the  victor  at  Ardee,  and  1,600  of  his 
men  were  slain.  Thus  was  the  death  of  Murkerl^h  finally 
avenged.  "  ..J 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  ftnst  conversions  to  Christi- 
anity among  the  Danes  of  Dublin  should  have  taken  place 
imBgiediately  after  these  successive  defeats — ^in  948.  Nor, 
although  quite  willing  to  impute  the  best  and  mqst  disinter- 
ested motives  to  these  first  nec^ytes,  can  we  shut  our  eyes 
to  ttie  fact  that  no  change  of  life,  such  em  we  might  reasonably 
look  for.  accompanied  iSeir  change  of  religion.  Godfrid,  son 
of  Sitrid:,  and  successor  ^H  Blacair,  who  professed  himself  a 
Christi«tt  in  948, 0uadered  and  destroyed  the  cb?irches  of  East- 
Meath  la  949,  burnt  150  persons  in  the  oratory  of  Drumree, 
and  canied  off  as  captives  8,000  persons.  If  the  tree  k  to  be 
judged  by  its  fruits,  tibis  first  yew's  growth  of  the  mw  fwth 
is  rather  alarming.  It  compete  us  to  disbelieve  the  sincerity 
of  Godfrid,  at  lenst,  and  the  fighting  men  who  wrought  t^iese 
outrides  and  sacrileges.  It  foroM  u«'  to  rank  them  with  ihe 
incomgibl($  heathens  who  boasted  that  they  had  twenty  times 
receiv^  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  and  valued  it  for  the 
twmity  white  robes  which  ha«d  been  presented  to  tibm  on  those 
oocadons.  Still,  we  must  andeavotii'  j^ereafter,  when  w^  can, 
to  (Ustingtdsh  Christian  fToca.  Pi^gsn  IhfBs^,  and  j^Mtt(^  Irish' 
birth,  sons  of  the  first  comi^re,  froan  the  fordgn-bqHE^Bmen 
of  their  ancestors.  Betwem  these  two  dmm  tii^j^bw  a 
gnlf  of  ffftling  flT>f1  f^peri*^i)np,  wK^rh  ft  mTnm^ff^  jftngtlflg**  ^nd 
ccMumon  dangers  only  partially  bridg^  o^^er.  mA  selcfen  ti« 
tnt^TMts  and  mdinations  of  the  Irii^-ix^iQ  Jkm,  @ffpeda%  tf 
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a  true  CWtian,  were  at  open  variance  Mtith^e  interests  tod 
desigiis  of  the  new  amvals  from  Denmark,  and  it  is  gener&Uy, 
rf  not  myanably  with  the  former,  that  the  Leinster  ^d  other 
Ml  Pmices  enl^^mto  coaUtions  for  common  political  pur- 

I?f^n    7q,!  ^'^.^^  ^'f  °^'  ^^°  ^^d  f««&l^*  Inside  hhn  On 
Ta  .if-  ^V?.^^^T^*?^  ^^«  <^^^  *o  be  recognised  Houdamm^ 
and  this  bemg  ^med,  broke  out  into  rebelhV)n  and  haraS 
his  patnmony.    Donald,  son  of  Murkertaxjli,  and  grands^^ 
Nial,  (the  first  who  took  the  name  of  JTot^Nial,  or  (W?eill) 
disputed  these  pretensions  of  the  Lord  of  BrefFni ;  carried  his 
W>,T*^.^  from  Aiieach  to  Lough  Erne  in  Fer^ia^l^a^ 
.Lough  Oughter  in  Cavan ;  attacked  the  lake-islands,  wh^eX 
treasure  and  hostages  of  Breffni  were  kept,  and  c^ed^thX 

wit  f{f«  S5  ^''*'^''-    ?^.  ^"^^  ^^  indefatigable  \^ 

was  in  the  field  summer  and  winter  enforcing  his  authority  on 

^Munster  and  Comiaught,  and  battling  Vith  the  foreieTSrrt 

sons  between  times.      No  former  ^d-Righ  haS  Tse^Cr 

fiSfcf  t-r^^'^^*«  lemente  which  b^it  hiSlZ 
urst  to  last.  His  end  was  sudden,  but  not  indorious  In 
returning  from  the  chariot-races  at  the  Curr^h  of  Slto  h^ 
was  surprised  and  slain  in  an  ambuscade  IwdKm  by  oSfrid 
at  a  place  on  t^e  banks  of  the  Liffey  called  T#S5^Wif 
^r^eJ/,  f  «id«' %hting  bravW,  feU  the  ^c^of  IS 
and  Ferrard,  two  of  his  nephews,  and  oth^  of  his  personal 
attend^ts  and  companions.      ThJ  Dublin  Danes  Sdb  S 

Ision^^  Ihrn?«''''*r^;^»,''?*^^^^  ^^^  the  imphted  first  conyer. 
Tr/  *^f,^^^  ^  Ohnstianitji,  "but  also  for  the  general 

L^f^    S^^  ?1^  \  tnbe-names  fohned  by  prefiiinir 

lame  ot  a  mma^  common  ancestor,  as  TTv  Wiai    jn^i 

tSt^ ,  ".^  '""'  **«*  *°  break  into  families;  andwe 

w-awe  common.    At  flm  (^  alternate  use  of  trifeTiS 
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family  names  may  confuse  the  reader — ^for  it  is  rather  pnzzling* 
to  find  a.  MacLoughlin  with  the  same  paternal  ancestor  as  aa 
O'Neill,  and  a  McMahon  of  Thomond  as  an  O'Brien,  but  the 
difficulty  disappears  with  use  and  familiarity,  Mid  though  the 
number  and  variety  of  newly-coined  names  cannot  be  at  raice 
committed  to  memory,  the  story  itself  gains  in  distinctness  by 
the  change.    < 

In  the  year  955,  Donald  O'Neill,  son  of  the  brave  and 
beloved  Murkertach,  was  recognised  as  Ard-Righ,  by  the 
required  number  of  Provinces,  without  recourse  to  coercion. 
But  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  any  Ard-Righ  should,  at 
this  period  of  his  country's  fortunes,  reign  long  in  peace.  War 
was  then  the  business  of  the  King ;  the  first  art  he  had  to  learn, 
and  the  first  to  practise.  Warfare  in  Ireland  had  not  been  a 
stationary  science  since  the  arrival  of  the  Norwe^ans  and  ^heir 
successors,  the  Daiies..  Somethiog  they  may,  have  acquired 
from*  the  natives,  and  in  turn  the  natives  were  not  slowtocopjT 
whatever  seemed  most  effective  in  their  tactics.  Donald  IV. 
was  the  first  to  imitate  their  habit  Of  employing  armed  boats 
on  the  inland  lake&.  He  even  improved  on  their  example,  by. 
carrying  these  boats  with  him  overland,  and  launching  them 
wherever  he  needed  their  co-operation;  as  we  have  already 
seen  him  do  in  his  expedition  against  Breffni,  while  So^damna, 
and  as  we  find  him  doing  ag^in,  in  the  seventh  year  ci  his 
reign,  when  he  carried  his  boats  overland  from  Armagh  to 
West-Meatit  in  order  to  employ  them  on  Loch  Ennell,  near 
Mullingar.  He  was  at  this  time  engaged  in  making  his  first 
royal  visitation  of  the  Provmces,  upon  which  he  spent  two 
months  in  Leinster,  with  all  his  forces,  coerced  the  Munster 
chiefs  by  fire  and  sword  iato  obedience,  and  severely  pumg^ed 
ttie  insubordination  of  f'ergal  O'Ruare,  King  of  (Jorioawght. 
His  fleet  upon  Loch  Ennell,  and  his  severities  generally  while 
in  their  patrimony,  so  exasperated  the  powerful  famil^s  of  the 
Southern  Hy-Nial  (the  elder  of  which  was  now  bmmn  as 
O'MelaghUn),  that  on-  the  first  opportunity  they  lei^ti^  with 
the  Dublin  Danes,  under  their  leader,  Olaf  "the  Crooked" 
(A.D.  966),  and  drove  King  Donald  out  of  Lmnster  and  Mai^fa, 
pursuing  him  across  SUeve-Fuaid,  dmost  to  the  walls  of  Mmf^. 
Uni  the  brave  tribes  of  Tyrconnell  and  Tyrowen  raltied  to  his 
sjippctt,  and  he  pressed  south  upn  the  inasurgents  e£  Ma&lh 
mm  huWaii  WeBt-Meath  be  rapdly  oymtmt,  md  **^tmmi  » 
„^i>  '•  m  every  c%n^cr»a  irom  the  chfumon  to  K^fci '  in  m€^ 
<>lfr .  whidi  now  succeeded  each  other,  withou|^j|n:«3e-ot 
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pause,  for  nearly  a  dozen  years,  th^  Leinster  people  .generally 
sympathised  with  and  assisted  those  of  West-Meath,  and  Olaf, 
of  Dublin,  who  recruited  his  ranks  by  the  junction  of  the 
Lagmans,  a  wailike  tribe,  from  Insi-Gall  (the   Hebrides). 
Ossory,  on  the  other  hand,  acted  with  the  monarch,  and  the  son 
of  its  Tanist  (A,D.  974)  was  slain  'before  Dublin,  by  Olaf  and 
his  Leinster  allies,  with  2!;600  men,  of  Ossory  and  Ulster.    The 
campaign  of  978  was  still  mOre  eventful:  the  Leinster  men 
quarrelled  with  their  Danish  allies,  who  had  taken  their  king 
captive,  and  m  an  engagement  at  Belan,  near  Athy,  defeated 
their  forces,  with  the  loss  of  the  heir  of  Leinster,  the  lords  of 
Kinsellagh,  Lea  and  Morett.,;and  other  chiefs.    King  Donald 
had  no  bettef  fortune  at  Killmoon,  in  Meath,  the  same  season, 
where  .he  was  utterly  routed  by  the  same  forcl^rith  t;be  loss 
pf  Ardgal,  heir  of  Flidia,  and  Kenne^,  lord  of  Tjrconnell. 
But  for  the  victories  gained  ^bbut  the  sa,me  period  in  Munster, 
by  Mahon  and  Brian,  the  sons  of  Kennedy,' over  the  Danes  of 
Limerick,  of  which  we  sli&ll  speak  more  fully  hereafter,  the 
balance  of  victory  would  have  strongly  inclined  towards  the 
Northmen  at  this  stage  of  the  contest.    ;    ♦■ " 

A  leader,  second  in  fame  and  in  s^vices  only  to  Brian,,  was 
now  putting  forth  his  energies  against  the  common  enemy,  hi 
Meath.     This  was  Melaghlin,  better  known  afterwards,  as 
Malachy  II.,  son  of  Donald,  son  of  King  Donogh,  and,  tjberefore,' 
great-grandson  to  his  namesake,  MalaChy  I.    He  had  lately 
attained  to  the  command  of  his  tribe— and  he  resolved  to  jgarn 
the  honours  which  were  in-store  f^r  him,  as  successor  to  the 
sovereignty.    In  the  year  979,  the  Danes  of  Dubliii  and  the 
isles  marched  in  unusual  strength  into  Meath,  under  the'com- 
mand.of  Rannall,  son  of  Olaf  the  Crooked,  and  Gonnail:  '»the 
OratoiLof  Ath-CIiath,"(Publm).    Malachy,  with  his  allies,  gave 
ihMn  battle  near  Tara,  and  achieved  a  complete  victory.    Em^I 
iiaimall  and  the  Orator  were  left  dead  on  m  iiel<|,  witlj,  it  is 
'-eported,  5,000  of  the  foreigners.    On  the  liish  side  fell,  the 
♦ir  of  Leinster,  the  lord  of  MorgaUion  and  h^  son;  the  lords 
Hertullagh  and  Creraome,  and  a  host  of  then:  followers.    T|© 
"•Kageiflmit,  in  true  Homeric  spirit,  had  been  suspend^  on 
tbree  successive  nights,  and  iisnewed  tbreer  successive  days.    It 
m  a  genuine  pitched  battle— a  trfal  of .  lawn  strengib,  eabh 
i  arty   bem^  equally  confident  of  victory.     The  results  w^ 
;no8t  important,  and  most  gratifying  to  the  national  priite. 

iiuoved  rapidly  on  Dublin,  vhicS,  In  %  ^^  y^m  to  afl 
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his  demands.  Tffie  Kiig  of  Leinster  and  2,000  other  prisoners' 
■were  given  np  to  him  without  ransom.  The  D{|nish  Earls 
solenmly  renounced  all  claims  to  tribute  or  fine  from  any  of  tho 
dwdlers  without  their  pwn  walls.  Malachy  renudned  in.  th& 
dty  three  days,  dismantled  its  fortresses,  and  carried  off  its- 
hostages  and  treasure.  The  unfortunate  Olaf  the  Crooked  fled 
beycxad  seas,  and  di»i  dt  lona,  in  exile,  and  a  Chrislaaii.  In 
i^*he*same  y«u-,  and  in  the  midst  of  universal  rejoicing,  Donidd 
IV.  died  pea^fuUy  and  piously  at  Armagh,  in  t|&^4th  year  of 

ded  by  Malachy,  who  was  his  sister'^ 

promise  of  the  lamented  Murkertach 

seemefl  to  revivet 

The  stery  of  Stalachj|r  II.  itf  so  mterwoven  with  rtfiW^stilF 
*^.4  jmore  illustridus  career  ofj  Brian  56rooa,  that  it  will  not  lose  in. 
"oterest  by  being  presented  lu  detail.    But  bef^  entering  ou 
he  rivalry  of  these  gr6at  men,  we  jnust  agaih  remark  on  the- 
"tered  position  which  the  l!?orthfhen  of  tWs  age  hold  to  the- 
rish  from  that' which  existed  formerly.!   A  century  and  a  haif 
ad  now  elapsed  since  wieir  first  settlement  in  liie  seaports,, 
eiapecially  of  tha  eastern  and  southern  Provinces.    More  than 
oke  gf^eration  of  their  deacendants  had  been  bom  on  the  banks, 
,  m  the  liffey,  tiie  Shannont  and  tjie  Su|r.    Many  of  them  had  • 
JDiiarried  into  Irish  families,  hiad  learned  the  language  of  the- 
country,  and  e^nbtaced  its  region.  WhehLimerick  was  taken  by 
Brifth^  Ivar,  its  Danish  lord,lfledfQr  sanctuary  ~tQ  Sca-ttery  Island,, 
and  when  Dublin  was  taken  by  Malachy  II.,  Olaf  the  Crooked  fled 
to  iena.  Inter-marriages  with  the  highest  GaeUc  families  became- 
freqtpnt,  after  their  convempn  to  Christianity.    The  mother  of 
,    Mala(?hy,  after  his  father's  dea^h,  had- married  Olaf  of  Dublin,. 
>by  wlipm  she  had  a  son,  naied  Glunktnran  (Jron-Knm^  from  his, 
tumour)^;  who  was  thus  half-prother  to  the  *ing.    It  is  natural 
eoough  ip  find  him  the  ally  of  Malachy,  §  few  years  later^ 
'  against  Ivar  of  Waterford ;  and  curious  eno^h  to  find  Ivai's^ 
sou  called  Gilla-Patrick^-servant  of  Patrick.    Keliachan  of 
Cashel  had  married  a  Danish^  i^d  Sitric^  "  of  the  SiUtea  b^rd,''^^ 
tok  kish  lady.    That  all  tibe.  Northmen  WjEse  not,  even  in  Ire*^ 
llHid,"  converted  in  "one  generation,  is  evident.    Those  of  Insi-^ 
GWl  were  stiU,  perhaps,  Pagans ;  ^ose  of  the  Orkneys  tod  of 
Denmark,  who  caine  to  the  battle  of  Clontarf  in  the  begiiming* 
of  the  next  century,  chose,  to  %ht  on  Gk)od  Friday  i}nder  the 
advice  of  thsir  heathen  dracles.    The  ftnst  half  of  thf^i^venth 
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b^nce  the  n^Bity  for  distmguishing  between  those  who  came 
to  Ireland,  direjct  from  the  Baltic,  from  those^  who*  bom  in  Iie- 
Igjid  and  >red  pp  in  the  Christian  faith,  had  as  much  to  appre- 
hend from  sucl^  an.  invasion,  as  the  Celts  themselves; 


CHAPTER  V. 

EEIGN  OP  MALAOHY  II.  AND  MTALBY  OFBEtAN-. 

toAGHLm,  or  Malachy  II.,  fifth  in  direct  descent  from 
lalachy  I.  rthe  founder  of  the  Southern  Hy-Nial  dvnastvS 
vas  m  his  thirtieth  year  when  (A.D.  980)  he  succeeded  to  the 
lonarchy.    He  had  just  achieved  the  mighty  victpiy  of  T^ra  ■ 
1.  J^^S  "^.^  predecessor  opened  his  way  to  th§ 

throne;  and  seldom  did  more  brilliant  dawn  usher  in  a  more 
•ejbntM 4ay  than  that  which  Fate  held  m-store  for  this  victor- 
fai^g.  None  of  his  predecessors,  not  even  his  ancestor  and 
namesa^,  had  ever  been  able  to  use  the  high  language  of  his 
n^bte  Proclamation  "when  he  amiomic^d  on  his^s^on^! 
.Let  aU  the  Insh  who  .are  suffering  servitude  in  the  land  of 
the  stranger  return  home  to  their  respective  houses  and  eniW 

S  ^000  LT^'  to-enforce  it  esteblished  by  the  victory  at 
pSI  '?  A  •,'^P?''^''  including  the  King  of  Lemster  and  the 
Pnnoe  of  Aileach,  were  returned  to  theu:  homes. 

The  hardest  task  of  every  Ard-Eigh  of  this  and  the  previ- 
-Qp  century  had  ^been  to  circumscHbe  the  ambiHo^o/^ 
fangs  erf  Ca^hel  witiiin  Provincial  bomids.  TCewaB^dtd 
^e  southern  thrqne-whether  the  warlike  FeUm  ^10^1^0^ 
Cermac-we  have  seen  the  ^e  pohcy  adopted  bvA^rfL 
T^  descen<^te  of  Heber  had  tired  ofthe  to7a^nS^* 
th^  race  of  Heremmi,  and  the  desertion  of  tStTj^^d^ 
t^  ascendancy  stiU  more  strikingiy  Pm^cidthad  it^ZS 
tter  antapi^hy  it  was  a  iS^  for  8upr;mW  to^. 
"25  and  atmth;  a  conteiS,  ofl^gmmm^i^^^^ 

I^^Qdonttowiiloftheother.   H^^toHy-lMSST 
jngmgjir  asft  third  powor  upon  Uie  MeUu— iayr  Af  tfa 

fflJght  perhaps  have  given  a  new  cseift^  p  Tm^^^^l 
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Malachy  II.  was  in  ^lAnost  favotirable  position  possible  to 
have  done  so,  had  he  not  had  to  contend  with  a  nval,  his  equal 
in  battle  and  superior  m  councU,  in  the  person  of  i3n^,  tn© 
son  of  Kennedy,  of  Kincorra.        ^    ,    ,,  V -ir-     -  '  ui.^ 

The  rise  to  sovereign  rank  of  the  hou^  of  Kmcorra  (the 
O'Briens),  is  one  of  the  most  striking  episodes  of  the  tenth 
century.    Descendmg,  Uke  most,  of  the  leadmg  famihes  of  the 
South,  from  OUld,  the  Clan  Dalgais  had  long  been  exclud^ 
from  the  throne  of  Cashel,  by  successive  coahtions  of  their 
elder  brethren,  the  Eugenians.    Lactna  and  Lorcan,  the  grand- 
father and  father  of  Kennedy,  intrepid  aiid  'able  men,  had 
strengthened  their  tribe  by  wise  and  vigorous  measures,  so 
that  the  former  was  able  to  claim  the  succession,  apparently  ^ 
with  success.    Kennedy  had  himself  been  a  claimant  for  the 
same  honojir,  the  alternate  provision  in  the  will  of  OMd,  agamst 
Kellachan  Cashel  (A.D.  940-2),  but  at  the  Convention  held  at 
Glanworth,  on  the  river  Funcheon,  for  the  selection  of  kmg, 
the  aged  mother  of  Kellachan  addressed  his  rival  m  a  quatram, 
beginning —        *  V 

VI      .      i  iKennediCas  revere  the  lav  I'*s  >,*,;* 

'  i,. ./  "  ■,'/'''.    -".. 

Whicli  induced  him  to  abandon  his  pretensions.  TJiis  Piince, 
TisuaUy  spoken  of  by  the  Bards  as  "  the  chaste  gennedjf,-  died 
m  the  year  950,  leavmg  behmd  him  four  or  five  out  of- twelve 
sons,  with  whom  he  had  been  blessed.  Most  of  the  otters  had 
fallen  m  Danish  battles— three  in  the  same  ?!a^ign  (943),  ahd 
probably  in  the  same  field.  There  appear  in  aftefse^es,  Mahon, 
who  became  King  of  Cashel ;  Echtierna,  who  was  J^^Oj^^^ 
mond,  under  Mahon;  Marcan,  an  ecclesiastic,  and  Bftarfi,  bojn 
to  941,  the  Benjamin  ot  the  household.  Mahon  proved  ftmiselt, 
as  Prince  and  Captain,  every  way  worthy  of  ins  mhentqnce. 
He  advaaced  from  victory  to  victory  over  his  enemies,  fore  ^ 
«ad  #»estic.  In  960  he  claimed  the  throi^  of  Mtostec, 
whie*  claim  he  enforced  by  royal  visitation  five  years  later. 
In  Uie  latter  vear,  he  rescued  Clonmacnoise  from  the  Danes, 
•ad  m  968  defeated  the  same  enemy,  with  a  lo^of  several 
^Momami  men  at  Sulchoid.  This  great  blow  he  followed  up 
bv  the  sack  of  Limerick,  from  which  "he  bore  off  a  large 
quantity  of  gold,  and  siN«r„  and  jewels."  In  these,  ai^  all 
l};^  ^;^>.„«,  frnm  a-p«ry%arlv  age.^he  was  a-ttea(ted  by 
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Brian,  to  whom'  he  acted  n-ot  ^ySs  a  brother  ana  pnncef  ^ 
•  t«t4C  »  anas,    fortune  had  aofiompamed  him  m  aU  nw 
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nndertakings.    He  had  expelled  his  most  intractable  rival 

Molloy,  son  of  Bran,  lord  of  D^^smond ;  his  rule  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Northmen  of  Dublin  and  Cork,  who  opened  then- 
fortresses  to  him,  and  served  under  his  banner;  he  carried  "all 
the  hostages  of  Munster  to  his  house,!'  which  had  never  before 
worn  so  triumphant  an  aspect.    But  family  greatness  begets 
family  pride,  and  pride  begets  envy  and  hatred.    The  Eugenian 
famaie*  who  now  found  thetaselves  overshadowed  by  the 
brilliant  career  of  the  sons  of  Kennedy,  conspired  agamst  the 
life  of  Mahon,  who,  from  his  too  confiding  nature,  fell  easily 
into  their  trap.    Molloy,  son  of  Bran,  by  the  advice  of  Ivar, 
.the  Danish  lord. of  Limerick,  proposed  to  m^t  Mahon  in 
Hriendly  conference  at  the  house  of  Donovan,  an  Eugenian 
I  chief,  whose^rath  was  at  Bruree,  on  the  river  Maigue.    The 
safe^  of  each  person'  was  guaranteed  by  the  Bishop  of  Cork,  ' 
[the  mediator  on  the  occasion.    Mahon  proceeded  unsuspiciously 
[to  the  confer|ncei^  where  he  vaa  suddenly  seized  by  order  of  his 
treacherous  host,' arid  carried  ipto  the  "neighbouring- mountains 
of  Knociiireorin.  ,,Here  a  small  force,  placed  for  the  purpose  by 
the  conspirators,'  had  orders  promptly  to  despatch  theif  victun. 
But  the  foi^  deed  was  not  done  unwitnessed.    Two  priests  of 
the:ffishop,of  Cork  followed  the  Prince,  who,  when  airested 
snajched  up  "  the  Gospel  of  St.  Barry,"  on^ich  MoUoy  was 
to  h^ve  sWom  hi&  fealty.    As  the  swol-ds  oiBfe  assassins  were 
aimed  at  his  heart,  he  held  up  the  Gospel  for  {^protection,  and 
m  blood  spouting  out;  Gained  the  Sacred  Scriptures.     The 
pwests,  taking  up  \the  blood-stamed  volume,  fled  to  theh-   ' 
B^hop,  spreading  the  horrid  story  as  they  went.    The  vener- 
ablSsuccessor  of  St,  Barry  "  wept  bitterly,  and  Uttered  $,  ' 
BTophecy  concerning  the  future  fate  of  the  murderers-*'  ^ 
prophecy  which  was  very  speedily  fulfilled. 

This  was  la  the  year  976,  three  oi-  ^our  years  beJfore  the 
battle  x)f  Tara  and  the  accession  of  Malachy.  When  ttie  news 
of  his  noblp-hearted  brother's  murder  was  brought  tb  Brian, 
'at  Kmkora,  h^  was  seiaed  with  the  most  vifcnt  grief.  His 
fa^tounte  harp  was  t^n-  down,  and  he  sang  the  death- 
IsOTig  of  Mahon,  recounting:  all  the  glorious  actions  of  his 
lite.  His  ang«er  §aah^  out  through  his  tears^  a^l.i^  wildly 
cnantect  "  .  ■  ',''■•. 


."^-■■^ 


Tbey  shall  forfeit  life  for  fh  ^ 

pr  I  must  perisb  by  a  viuleiitSSili^'^  '     "  * 


.^ 


<^ 
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But  the  dimax  of  liis  lament  was,  that  Mahon  "  had  not  faHea 
in  battle  behind  the  shelter  of  his  shield,  rather  than  trust  in 
the  treacherous  words  of  Donovan."  Brian  was  now  in '  his; 
thirty-fifth  year,  was  married,  and  had  several  children.  Mor- 
rogh,  his  ddest,  was  able  to  bear  arms,  and  shared  in  his 
ardour  and  aoabition.  "  His  first  effort,"  says  an  old  Chronicle, 
"  woa  directed  against  Donovan's  allies,  the  Danes  of  limerick,, 
and  he  slew  Ivar  their  kiDg,  and  two  of  his  sons."  These 
conspirators,  foreseemg  their  fate,  had  retired  into  the  holy  isle 
of  Scattwy,  but  Brian  slew  than  between  "  the  horns  of  the 
altar."  For  this  \dolation  of  the  sanctuary,  considering  hi» 
provocation,  he  was  little  blamed.  He  next  turned  his  rage 
against  Donovan,  who  had  called  to  his  aid  the  Danish  towns- 
men of  Desmond.  "  Brian,"  says  the  Annalist  of  Innisfallen,, 
"  gave  them  battle  wjiere  Auliffe  and  his  Danes,  and  Donovan 
and  his  Irish  forces,  were  all  cut  off."  After  that  battle,  Brian 
sent  a  challenge  to  Molloy,  of  Desmond,  according  to  the 
custom  of  that^pa.  to  meet  him  in  arms  near  JMacroom,  where 
the  usual  co£j||^|panes  and  Irish,  were  against  him.  He 
completely  j^HBpe  enemy,  and  his  son  Morrogh,  then  but  i^^ 
lad,  ^^  kill^M^Htrderer  of  his  uncle  Mahon  with  his  own' 
hand."*  M^Bj^Ms  buried  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountain 
where  Mahon  -^ai^  murdered  and  interred;  on  Mahon  the 
southward  sun  shone  full  and  fair ;  but  on  the  grave  of  his  as- 
sassin, the  black  shadow  of  the  northern  sky  rested  always. 
Such  was  the  tradition  which  all  Munster  piously  believed.. 
After  this  victory  over  Molloy,  son  of  Bran  (A.D.  978),  Brian 
was  universally  acknowledged  King  of  Munster,  and  until 
Malachy  had  won  the  battie  of  Tara,  was  justiy  considered  the- 
first  Irish  captain  of  his  age.     » 

I  Maiachy,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  having  received  tho 
hostages  of  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  having  liberated  the  Irish 
prisoners  and  secured  the  unity  of  his  own  territory,  had  his 
attention  drawn,  naturally  enough,  towards  Brian's  movements. 
Whefher  Brian  had  refused  him  homage,  or  that  his  revival  of 
the  old  daim  to  the  half -kingdom  was  his  offence,  or  from 
whatever  immediate  cause,  Malachy  marphed  southwards,  en- 
forcing homage  as  he  went.  Entering  Thomond  he  plundered 
the  Dalcassians,  and  marching  to  the  mound  at  Adair,  whwe, 
under  an  old  oak,  the  kings  of  Thomond  had  long  been  inaugu- 
rated, he  caused  it  to  be  "  dug  from  the  earth  ^th  its  roots,'" 


"jffidcutintopieoeSc    ^  ,       . 

embittered  and  agapssive  spirit,  and  the  provocation  must. 
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indeed,  have  been  grievous  to  palliate  so  barbarous  an  action 
But  we  are  not  informed  what  the  provocation  was.     At  the 
tune  Brian  was  in  Ossory  enforcing  his  tribute ;  th«  next  ve^^- 
we  find  hun  seizmg  the  person  of  GUIa-Patrick,  Lord  of  OssorV 
and  soon  after  he  burst  mto  Meath,  avenging  with  firraS 
sword  the  wanton  destruction  of  his  anoestrll  o^ 

Thus  were  toe  two  powerful  Princes  ope^embrofled  wifli 
each  other.    We  have  no  desire  to  dwell « the  det^of 
their  struggte,  which  contmued  for  f uUy  ir^yeLs"^Uoul 
*the  year  987,  Bnan  was  practically  Mng  of  haJtf  Ire  and  3 
havmg  the  power,  (though  not  the  title,f he  (hfnot  S  ^v 
part  of  It  to  he  waste.    His  a<rtivity  w^  incapable  o?e4a^^ 
tion;  in  Ossory,  m  Leinster,  in  Oonnaught,  4  vdce  and  hi 
arm  were  felt  everywhere.     But  a  di4ed  authSy  was  of 
necessity  so  favourable  to  invasion,  that  the  pSTwer 
began  to  loom  up  to  its  old  proportions.    Sitrick"  with^^fl 
^silken  beard,"  one  of  the  ablest  of  DaaSh  leSSs  was^h  J«^ 
Dubhn,  ^d  his  occasional  incursions  were  so  SSble  Siat 
they  produced  (what  probably  nothing  else  codd^W  doneUn 
alhance  between  Brian  and  Malachy,  which  lasted  fnrZ 
years  and  wa.  productive  of  the  beslco's^uen^t     tK 
997,  they  unposed  their  yoke  on  Dublin,  taSng  "hosta^rin^ 

Sf/w*.^'^??l?^T-    I^i^orceientsSri^ngSt^ 
North,  the  mdomitable  Danes  proceeded  to  plunder  LeZlr 
but  were  routed  by  Brian  and"^  Malachylt^ZMZa   ^ 
^cklow,  with  the  loss  of  6,000  men^  and  TtherchiS 
captains.     Immediately  after   this  victorv  +11^+^^   i  • 

fort  and  banished  Sitrick  f ^m" W  (A™'9M^  ^°™  *''" 
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rebuilding  the  City  and  Fort,  and  were  ready  to  offer  submission 
aiid  hostages  to  him,  while  refusing  both  to  Malachy.  Here 
Brian's  eagerness  for  supremacy  misled  him.  He  accepted  the  ' 
hostages,  joined  the  foreign  forces  to  his  own,  and  even  gave 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Sitrick  of  "the  silken  beard." 
Immediately  he  Taroke  with  Malachy,  and  with  his  new  allies 
and  son-in-law,  marched  into  Meath  in  hostile  array.  ^Malachy, 
however,  stood  to  his  defence;  attacked  and  defeated  Brian's 
advance  guard  of  Danish  Horse,  and  ,tiie  latter,  .unwilling 
apparently  to  push  matters*«tD  extremities^retired  as  he  came, 
without  "battle,  or  hostage,. or  spoil  of  any  kind." 

But  his  design  of  securing,  the  monarchy  was  not  for  an 
instant  abandoned,  and,  by  combined  diplomacy  and  force,  he 
effected  his  end.  His  whole  career  would  have  been  incoi|)^ete 
without  that  last  and  highest  conquest  over  every  *rival. 
Patiently  but  surely  he  had  gathered'^fifluence  and  authority, 
by  arms,  by  gifts,  by  connections  on  all  sides.  He  had  pro- 
pitiated the  chief  families  of  Connaught  by  his  first  marriage 
with  More,  daughter  of  O'Heyne,  and  his  second  marriage  with 
Duvchalvay,  daughter  of  O'Conor.  He  had  obtained  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Godwin,  the  powerful  ^1  of  Kent,  for  his 
second  son;  had  given  a  daughter  to  the  rrince  of  Scots,  and  • 
another  to  the  Danish  King  of  Dublin. 

Malachy,  in  diplomatic  skiU,  in  foresight,  and  in  tenacity  of 
purpose,  was  greatly  inferior  to  Brian,  though  m  personal 
gallantry  and  other  princely  qualities,  every  way  his  equal. 
He  was  of  a  hospitable,  out-spoken,  enjoymg  disposition,  as 
we  gather  from  many  characteristicf  anecdotes.  He  is  spoken 
of  as  "being  generally  computed  the  best  horseman  in  those 
parts  of  Europe;"  and  as  one  who '" delighted  to  ride  a  horse 
that  was  never  broken,  handled,  or  ridden,  until  the  age  of  seven 
years."  From  an  ancient  story,  which  represents  him  as  giving 
his  revenues  for  a  year  to  one  of  the  6ourt  Poets  and  then 
fighting  him  with/ a  "headless  staff"  to  compel  the  Poet  to 
return  them,  it  would  appear  that  his  good  humour  and  pro- 
fusion were  equal  to  his  horsemanship/  Finding  Brian's 
influence  still  on  ^he  increase  west  of  the  Shannon,  Malachy., 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1000,  threw  two  bridges  across  the 
Shannon,  one  at  Athlone,  the  other  at  Ihe  present  LanMborough. 
•This  he  did  with  the  consent  and  assistance  of  O'wjnor,  but 
the  issue  was  as  usual — ^he  made  the  bridges,  and  Brian 
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from  all  quarters  (except  Ulster),  including  Danish  men-in- 
armour.    At  Athlone  was  held  the  confeience  so  memorable 
in  our  annals,  in  which  Brian  gave  his  rival  the  alternative 
of   a  pitched   Rattle,  within   a  stated  time,  or  abdication. 
;According  to  the  Southern  Annalists,  first  a  month,  and  after- 
iwards  a  year,  were  allowed- the  Monarch  to  make  his  choice, 
it  the  expiration  of  the  time  Brian  marched  into  Moath,  and 
(ncamped  at  Tara,  where  Malachy,  having  vainly  endeavoured 
;o  secure  the  alliance  of  the  Northern  Hy-Nial  m  the  interval, 
ame  and  submitted  to  Brian  wimout  safeguard  or  surety, 
he  unmade  monarch  was  accomptoied  by  a  guard  "  of  twelve 
icore  horsemen,"  and  on  his  arrival,  proceeded  straight  to  the 
ent  of  his  su^ssor.    Here  the  rivals  contended  in  com-tesy, 
8  they  l^ad  often  done  in  arms,  and  when  they  sepaiated. 
Wan,  as    Lord    Paramount,    presented    Malachy  as   many 
orses  as  he  had  horsemen*  in  his  train  when  he  came  to  visit 
"m.    This  event  happened  in  the  year  1001,  when  Brian  was 
his  60th  and  M-alachy  in  his  63rd  year.    There  were  present 
lat  the  Assembly  all  the  princes  and  chiefs  of  the  Irish,  except 
the  Prince  of  Aileach,  and  the  Lords  of  Oriel,  Ulidia,  Tyrowen 
and  Tyrconnell,  who  were  equally  unwilling  to  assist  Malachy 
or  to  acknowledge  Brian.      What  js  still  more  remarkable  is^ 
the  presence  in  this  national  assembly  of  the  Danish*  Lords 
[of  Dublm,  Carmen  (Wexford),  Waterford  and  Cork,'  whomi 
Bnan,  at  this  time,  was  trying  hard  to  conciliate  by  ffiffcs  and 
aUiances.  ••'  «» 
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CHAPTER  VL  ^''  X 

BBIAN,  ARD-RIQH— -B4TTLE  OP  OLONTAHF. 

By  the  deposition  of  Malachy  II.,  and  the  transfer  o^supreme. 
power  to  the  long-excluded  line  ofHeber,  Brian  completed  the 
revolution  which  Time  had  wrought  in  the  ancient  Celtic  con- 
stitution. He  threw  open  the  sovereignty  to  every  great 
famil  V  as  a  prize  to  be  won  by  policy  or  force,  and  no  lontrer 
an  mhentance  to  bo  determined  by  usage  and  law.  The  con- 
[tequences  were  what  might  havejbeen  expected.     After  h\ 
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ihe  path  for  Strongbow  and  the  Normans.  The  term  «  Kings 
with  Opposition"  is  applied  to  nearly  all  who  reigned  between 
Bnan  s  time  and  Roderick  0'Conor*s,  meaning,  thereby,'  kingd 
who  were  miable  to  secure  general  obedience  to  their  adoUms- 
tratioji  of  affairs. 

"During  the  reminder  of  his  life,  Brian  wielded  with  accus- 
tomed vigour  the  supreme  power.      The  Hy-Nials  were,  of 
■course,  his  chief  difficulty.    In  the  year  1002,  we  find  him  at 
BaJUysadare,  in  Sligo,  challenging  their  obedience ;  in  1004,  wo 
find  lum  at  Armagh  "offering  twenty  ounces  of  gold  on 
Patricks  altar,"  staying  a  week  there  and  receiving  hostages; 
in  1005,  he  marched  through  Connaught,  crossed  the  iSver  Erne 
at  Ballyshannon,  proceeded  through  Tyrconnell  and  T^owen, 
crossed  the  Bann  into  Antrim,  and  returned  through  Down  arid 
Dandalk,  «  about  Lammas,"  to  Tara.    In  this  and  the  two 
succeeding  years,  by  taking  similar  « circuits,"  he  subdued 
Ulster,  without  any  pitched  battle,  and  caused  his  authority  to 
be  feared  and  obej^ed  nearly  as  much  at  the  Giant's  Causeway 
as  at  the  bridge  of  Athlone.      In  his  own  house  of  Kinkora', 
Brian  entertained  at  Christmas  3,000  guests,  including  the 
Danish  Lords  of  Dublin  and  Man,  the  fugitive  Earl  of  Kent, 
the  young  King  of  Scots,  certain  Welsh  Princes,  and  those  of 
Munster;  Ulster,  Leinster  and  Connaught,  beside  his  hostages. 
At  the  same,  time  Malachy,  with  the  shadow  of  independence, 
kept  hfe  unfrequented  court  in  West-Me^^  amusing  hunself 
with  wBJe  and  chess  and  the  taming  of^^HLiageable  horses, 
in  which  last  pursuit,  after  his  abdic^HR;  we  hear  of  his 
breaking  a  lunb.    To  support  the  hos^ataUties  of  Kinkora,  the 
tributes  of  every  province  were  rendered  in  kind  at  his  gate,  on 
the  first  day  of  November.    Connaught  sent  800  cows  and  800 
hogs;  Ulster 'alone  500  cow^*and  as  many  hogs,  and  "sixty 
loads  of  iron;"  Lemster  300  bullocks,  300  hogs,  and  300  toads 
of  iron;  Ossory,  Desmond,  and  the  smaller  territories,  in  pro- 
portion ;  the  Danes  of  Dublin  150  pipes  of  wme,  and  the  Danes 
of  Limerick  365  of  red  wine.    The  Dalcassians,  his  own  people, 
were  exempt  from  all  tribute  and  taxation— while  the  rest  of 
Ireland  wa«  thus  catering  for  Kinkora. 

The  lyric  Poets,  in  their  nature  courtiers  and'^ven  to  en- 
joyment, flocked,  of  course,  to  this  bountiful  palace.  The  harp 
was  seldom  silent  night  or  day,  the  strains  of  panegyric  were 
as  prodigal  And  incessant  aa  the  falling  of  the  Shannon  ©ver 
Killftlne  -^  Among^hose  oulogiuma  nmm  i»  betiiW  kaowa  thair 
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Pmg  lady  of  ^t  beau^  adorned  wifli  jewels  and  cortlir 

pess  might  perform  Timnolested  a  journey  on  foot  thromrhA^  ^ 

png  of  great  value."   The  name  of  Brian  was  thus  cele^atel 
[mite^lf  asuffidentprotectionof  life,chastity,and^^^^ 

^JS?!-°^i^!^^^-    Not  only  the  P^'ts,buuKC 

fe^^rP^?^'^ '^^'-    Helabouiedhardtorelre 
Chnstiaii  avihzation,  so  much  defaced  by  two  centuries^ 

k«^ warfare.     To  facmtete  the  execution  0^^^?  he 
|»cted  the  general  use  of  surnames,  obliging  the  dans  to  take 
^  name  of  a  common  ancestor,  with  the^  additionT^' M^^ 
'*  0  "—words  which  signify"  of,"  or  "  son  of  "  a  fomf «i  w 
IS,  the  Northern  Hy-N^^dividklLtoO^k^^^^ 
Uughhns,  &^. ;  the  Sil-Murray  took  ihe  name  of  O^S 

•  Bnafls  own  p(^terity  became  known  as  O'Briens.    To  W 

-  he  added  munificence,  and  of  this  the  Ohurches^d  SdiS 

fttie  enttfe  Island  were  the  recipient^.     ManyT^Ste 

nne  he  adorned  many  a  bleak  chancel  he  hmig%4^S^ 
^  my  a  long  silent  tower  had  its  bells  reatomH      t^^  iwnps^ 

r  ^cu  uiiguuu  uses,     wnat  mcreases  our  resrvvf-  fnr  tho.  ■«,;« 

m  and  energy  thus  displayed,  is  tiief^,rhrlfa^or5    ' 
f  many  miproyemente;  enjoyed  but  five  short  ye^^^^ 

^.^'^'^^^t^^^ouBrchy,    HisadmiiSifeS 
ost  have  been  groa^t  when,  after  a  long^Vf  wS.^  b^ 

tealt:^^!^  "  ""^  ^^^  of  Internal  il^^ie^t 
lim  n®-  ^^®vy?»r«,  of  Pea<i  just  spoken  of  Mm  100^  to 

t^iZ„Z.  '!">  P"»J*«l  Uiat the  posferiiy  for  whom  ha 
»o  long  »,^ht  the  soveroignly  of  l&d,  would  SnS^ 
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tp  po^ses§  it  for  oDuntlesa  generations.    But  God  disposes  of 
what  mail  only- proposes !  ^ 

The  Northmen  had  never  yet  abandoned  any  soil  on  which 
they  had  once  set  foot,  and  the  policy  of  conciliation  which  the 
veterdfi  King  adopted  in  his  old  age,  wa^  not  likely  to  disarm 
men  of  their  stamps  Every  intelligence  of  the  achievements  of 
their  race  in  other  realms  stimulated  them  to  new  exertions  and 
shamed  them  out  of  peaceful  submission.  Rollo  and  his  suc- 
cessors had,  within  Brian's  lifetime,  founded  in  France  the 
great  dukedom  of  Normandy ;  while  Sweyn  had  swept  irresis- 
tibly over  England  and  Wdes,  and  prepared  the  way  for  a 
Danish  dynasty.  Pride  and  shame  alite^  appealed  to  their 
warlike  compatriots  pot  to  allow  the  ferMe  Hibemia  to  slip 
from  their  grasp,  and  the  great  age  of  its  long-dreaded  king 
seemed  to  promise  them  an  easier  victory  than  heretofore  was 
possible.  In  1012  we  find  Brian  at  Lbugh  Foyle  repelling  a 
new  Danish  invasion,  and  giving  ^  fieedom  to  ,  Patrick's 
Churches;"  the  same  year, -An  attriy  under  Horrogh  and 
another  under  Malachy  was  similarly  engaged  in  Leinater  and 
Meatii ;  the  former  carrying  his  arms  to  KilnnaiT>ham,  on  the 
south  side  of  Dublin,  the  other  to  Howth,  on  the  north ;  in  this 
year  also  "  the  Gentiles,"  or  Pagan  Northmen,  made  a  descent 
on  Clork,  and  burned  the  city,  but  were  driven  off  by  the  neigh- 
bouring chiefs. 

The  great  event,  however,  of  the  long  war  which  had  now 
been  waged  for  full  two  hundred  years  between  the  men  of 
Erin  and  the  men  of  Scandinavia  was  approaching,  What  may 
fairly  be  called^the  last  field  day  of  Christianity  and  Paganism 
on  Irish  soil,  was  neara,t  hand.  A  taunt  thrown  out  over  a 
game  of  chess,  at  Kinkora,  is  said  to  have  hastened  this 
memorable  day.  Maelmurra,  Prince  of  Leinster,  playing  or 
advising  on  the  game,  made,  or  recommended,  a  false  move, 
upottJ^hich  Morrogh,  son  of  Brian,  observed,  it  was  no  wonder 
his  Mends,  the  Danes,  (to  whoni  he  owed  his  elevation,)  were 
beaten  at  Glen-Mamay) :  jf  he  gave  them  advice  like  that. 
Maebnurra,  highly  incensed  by  this  allusion — all  the  more 
severe  for  its  bitter  truth — arose,  ordiered  his  horse,  and  rode 
away  in  haste.  Brian,  when  he  heard  it,  despatched  a  mes- 
Mengev  after  the  indignant  guest,  beggmg  him  to  return, 
but  Maelmurra  was  not  to  be  pacified,  and  refused^  We  next 
hear  of  him  as  concerting  with  certain  Danish  agents,  always 
open  .to  Buefa^negotitttifwB,  thoae  ineasures  wfaicfa  ted  to"^e^ 


gfeat  invasion  of  the  year  1014,  in  which  the  whole -Scanian 
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[race,  from  Anglesea  and  Man,  north  h  Norway,  bore  an  active 
I  snare. 

la   S^>  ^^°*®  parsing  over  to  England  and  Man,  among  the 
[bcottisb^isles,  and  even  to  the  Baltic,  foUowed  up  the  design  of 
[an  mvasion  on  a  gigantic  scale.    Suibne,  Earl  of  Man;  entered 
Iwannly  mto  the  conspiracy,  and  sent  the  "war  arrow"  through 
Jail  those  "  out-islands »  which  obeyed  him  as  Lord.    A  yet 
[more  formidable  potentate,  Sigurd,  of  the  Orkneys,  next  joined 
[the  league.    He  was  the  fourteenth  Earl  of  Orkney  of  Norse 
longm,  and  his  power  was,  at  this  period,  a  balance  to  that  of 
pus  nearest  neighbour,  the  King  of  Scots.    He  had  ruled  smce 
itte  year  996,  not  only  over  the  Orkneys,  Shetland,  and  Northern 
Hebndes,  but  the  coasts  of  Caithness  and  Sutherland,  'and  even 
toss  and  Moray  rendered  hun  homage  and  tribute.     Eiffht 
^s  before  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  Malcohn  II.,  of  Scotl^d, 
iad  been  feign  to  purchase  his  aUiance,  by  giving  him  his 
daughter  m  marriage,  and  the  Kings  of  Denmark  and  Notwav^ 
Teated  with  him  on  equal  terms.    The  hundred  inhabited  isles 
which  he  between  YeU  and  Man,— isles  which  after  thek  con- 
version contained  "three  hundred  churches  and  chapels"— 
^nt  m  their  contingente  to  swelUhe  f oUowmg  of  the  renowned 
f  i!-arl  Sigurd.    As  his  fleet  bore  southward  from  KirkwaU  it 
swept  the  subject  coast  of  Scotland,  and  gathered  from  every 

h«f«if  Jm^^'  ?^  '^  i^^^^^  '°«°-  The  rendezvous  w2 
[the  Isle  of  Man  where  Suibne  hadplax^d  his  own  forces  under 
i  the  command  of  Brodar  or  Broderitfk,  a  famous  leader  against 

'siLd"^«V^  ™''  ^^  ^""^^^-      ^  conjunction^w^h  • 
feiprd,  the  Manxmen  sailed  over  to  Ireland,  where  they  were 

Ch  '  f  i^^n;?t'  ^y  Clarl^anuteson,  Prinl^e  of  DenmarMt 
«w^**^  V.T^  champions  clad  in  armour.    Sitrick  of  DublS 

ffi^tlf f?**-*^.'**".^'."^^*'*^  ^  ^^^^  preparations,  but 
Maelmun-aof  Lemster  had  mustered  aU  the  forces  he  iould 

command  for  such  an  expedition.    He  was  himselfX  heS  of 

the  powerful  family  of  O'Byme,  and  was  foUowed  LhS 

Ranees  by  others  ofthe  descendant  of  Oahir  More.    O'Nolan 

l^^d  0  More,  with  a  truer  sense  of  duty,  fought  on  the  patriotic 

iTnoW^'if  ?^*^.?*'*  been  ignorant  of  the  exertions  which  were 
jmade  dunng  the  summer  and  winter  of  the  year  1013,  to  com*    ' 
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mer  of  1018,  liad,  indeed,  lost  two  sons  in  skinnishes  with  « 

Sitrickand  Maelmurra,  and  had,  therefore,  his  own  personal 

>rongs  to  avenge;  but  he  cordially  co-operated  with  Brian 

before  those  occurrences,  and  now  loyally  seconded  all  his 

movements/    The  Lords  of  the  southern  hal|-kingdom— the 

Lords  of  Desies,  Permoy,  Inchiqum,  Oorca-Baskin,  Kinahneaky, 

V  Kerry,  and  the  Lords  of   Hy-Many  and    Hy-Piachra,    in 

..  Connaught,  hastened  to  his  standard.    O'More  and  O'l^olan 

of  Leinster,  and  Donald,  Steward  of  Marr,  in  Scotland,  were 

the  other  chieftains  who  jomed  him  before  Clontarf,  besides 

•  those  of  his  own  kindred.    None  of  the  Northern  Hy-Nial 

took  part  in  the  battle— they  had  submitted  tp  Brian,  but  they 

never  cordially  supported  him. 

Clontarf,  the  lawn  or  meadow  of  bulls,  stretches  along  the 
crescent-shaped  north  strand  of  DuWin  harbour,  from  the 
•ncient  salmon-weir  at  Ballyboght  bridge,  towards  the  pro- 
montory of  Howth.    Both  horns  of  the  crescent  were  held  by 
the  enemy,  and  communicated  with  his  ships:  the  inland  pomt 
terminating  in  the  roofs  of  Dublin,  and  the  seaward  marked  by 
the  lion-like  head  of  Howth.      The  meadow  land  between 
sloped  gently  upward  and  inward  from  the  beach,  and  for  the 
myriad  duels  which  formed  the  ancient  battle,  no  field  could 
present  less  jppsitive  vantage-ground  to  combatants  on  either 
side.    The  intading  foyce  had  possession  of  both  wmgs,  so 
that  Brian's  ahny,  which  had  first  encamped  at  Kihnainham, 
must  have  crossed  the  Liffey  higher  up,  and  liiarched  round  by 
ttie  present  Drumcondra  in  order  to  reach  the  appointed  field. 
The  day  seems  to  have  been  decided  on  by  formal  challenge, 
for  we  are  told  Brian  did  not  wish  to  fight  m  the  last  week  of 
Lent,  but  a  Pagan  oracle  having  assured  victory  to  Brodar, 
one  of  the  northern  leaders,  if  he  engaged  on  a  Priday,  the 
invaders  insisted  on  being  led  to  battle  on  that  day.    And'it  so 
happened  that,  of  all  Pridays  in  the  year,  it  fell  on  the  Priday 
before  Easter:  that  awful  anniversary  when  the  altars  of  the    « 

0  Ohurch  are  veiled  throughout  Christendom,  and  the  dark  stone 
is  rolled  to  the  door  of  the  mystic  sepulchre. 

The  forces  on.  both  sides  could  not  have  fallen  short  of 

'  t^nty  thousand  men.  Under  Carl  Canuteson  fought  "the 
ten  hundred  in  armouf ,"  as  they  are  called  in  the  Irish  annals, 
or  "the  fourteen  hundred,"  as  they  are  called  in  northern 
dinmides;  ^r  Brc^, ,  ftie.  Manxmen  «»id  the  Danes  of 
Anglesea  ftfJEWdflS;.  ^wter:S|gUPd,  lbk>  'yleiiHDf  Orkney  and  its 
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_  jdn9men  of  OffaUy  and  Cullen— the  modem  KUdare  and 
Mow;  under  Brian's  son,  Monrogh,  we  the  tribes  of 
aster;  under  the  command  of  MfJachy,  those  of  Heath- 
er the  Lord  of  Hy-Many,  the  men  of  Connanght;  and  the 
vart  of  Marr  had  also  his  command.    The  engagement  was 
ftmmence  with  the  morning,  so  that,  as  soon  as  it  was  day 
"'i^'^r      ^^  ^^^»  hai-angued  his  army.    «0n  this  day 
rtdied  for  j^M/»  was  the  spirit-stirring  ^peal  of  the  vener- 
Ohnstian  King.    At  |he  entreaty  of  bis  friends,  after  this,^ 
.e#,  he  retured  to  his  tent,  which  stood  at  some  distance^ 
^as  guarded  by  three  of  his  aids.    Here,  he  alternate^ 
toated  hmiself  before  the  Crucifix,  or  looked  out  from  the 
i  door  upon  the  dreadful  scene  that  lay  beyond.    The  sua' 
S  to  the  zenith  and  took  his  way  towards  the  west,  but  still 
►oar  of  the  battle  did  not  abate.    Sometimes  as  their  right' 
'  swelled  with  the  sword-hilts,  weU-known  warriors  mi^ht 
)i^YaUing  back  to  bathe  them,  in  a  neighbouring  sSg,  . 
Itheu  rushing  again  into  the  melee.    The  line  of  the  engaire- 
p  extended  from  the  salmon-weir  towards  Howth,  nS  less 
b  a  couple  of  miles,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  take  m  at 
lance  the  probabiUties  of  victory.    Once  during  the  heat  of 
day  one  of  his  serv^ts  said  to  Brian,  "ATast  multitude 

aired  Bnan.     "They  are  green-naked  Deoole."  said  fhA  ' 
fc'  Th?'!:  7,««<i  tl^e^ff,  "they  »  it 

Hf  nrSr^S'^K^r^^,  *^P^*y^^  «^  ^  «i<i«s-    Sigurd, 
K  of  Orkney,  feU  by  Thurlogh,  grandson  of  Briaig'^and 

i ^f.  Ta'cJ  Maelmurra  of  Leinster,  with  hiTlords,  feU  on 
I  si^and  Oonamg,  nephew  of  %ian,  O'KeUy,  O'Heyne,  and 
Stewart  of  Marr,  on  the  other.  Hardly  a  nobly  l^rn  iX 
aped,  or  sought  to  escape.  The  ten  hmidredSi^S,^ 
BO  thousand  others  of  the  enemy,  with  about  an  equS  iS 
the  m^n  of  Ireland,  lay  dead  upon  tiie  field.    US^n 

H  JL^   \  ^  ^'^°^'  P?^c«i^"^ff  the  tent  <rf  Brian,  standing 
Uucifix,  rushed  in,  cut  him  down  with  a  single  blow,  and 

Z^^tl}^^^^^'    B«*tewasovertokenbytheSi^ 
despatched  by  the  most  cruel  deatih  they  <^iJd  ffi' 
^on  the  field  of  battle,  in  f}^i^  got  ofWw  (m7hA?l!!^; 
LordVCrucifixlon,  fWe  oSrSte  Se^S^S, 
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native  land  and  Holy  Cross.  Many  elegies  have  been  dedicated 
to  his  memory,  and  not  the  least  noble  of  these  strains  belong 
to  his  enemies.  In  death  as  in  life  he  was  still  Brian  "of  the 
tributes."  ' 

The  deceased  hero  took  his  place  at  once  in  history,  national 
and  foreign.  On  hearing  of  his  death,  Maelmmra,  Archlnshop 
of  Annagh,  came  wdth  his  clergy  to  Swords,  in  Meath,  and 
conducted  the  body  to  Armagh,  where,  with  his  spn  and  nephew 
and  the  Lord  of  Desies,  he  was  solemnly  interred  "in  a  new 
tomb.**  The  fame  of  the  event  went  out  through  all.natiQns. 
The  chronicles  of  Wales,  of  Scotland,  and  of  Man ;  the  annids 
of  Aden]|ar  and  Marianus;  the  Sagas  ©f  Denmark  and  the  Isles 
all  record  the  event.  In  "the  Orcades"  of  Thormodus  Torfoeus, 
a  wail  over  the  defeat  of  the  Islesmen  is  heard,  Which  they  call 

."■"«  Orkney's  woe  and  Eradver's  bano." 

^  The  Norse  settlers  in  Caithness  saw  terrific  visions  of  ValhaUa 
"the  day  after  the  feattle."  In  the.NlALA  Saga  a  Norwegian 
prince  is  ihfroduced  as  asking  after  his  men,-  and  the  answer  is,- 
"  they  were  all  killed."  Malcolm  of  Scotland  rejoiced  in  the 
defeat  and  death  of  his  dangerous  and  implacable  neighbour." 
"  Brian's  battie,"  as  it  is  called  in  the  Sagas,  was,  in  short, 
such  a  defeat  as  prevented  any  general  northern  combination 
for  the  subsequent  invasion  of  Ireland.  Not  that  the  country 
was  entirely  free  from  their  attackalill  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century,  but  from  the  day  oi  Clontak  forward,  the  long  cher*- 
ished  Northern  idea  of  a  conquest  of  Irejand,  seems  to  have 
been  gloomily  abandoned  by  that  indomitable  people. 


( .1^?-* 


.     CHAPTEB  VII.  V 

■  EFFECTS  OP  THE  ETVALRY  OP  BEIAN  AND  MALACHY  ON  i'llE 
j  ;     'ancient  CONSTITUTION. 

If  a  great  battle  is  to  be  accounted  lost  or  won,  as  it  affects 
piinciples  rather  than  reputations,  then  Brian  Idst  atOlontarf. 
The  leadmg  ideas  of  his  long  and  political  life  were,  evidently, 

liere^taiy-^aonarcfefiT^  —     '        '     ' 
foreign  invasion,  to  condliate  and  to  enlist  the  Irish-bom  Danes 
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ader  liis.3taiidard,  were  preliminary  steps. '  For  Morrogbf  his 
st-born,  and  for  Morrogh's  descendants,  he  hoped  to  foimd 
hereditary  kioshipafter  the  type  universally  caj^ed  through- 
at  Christendom.    Bfe  was  not  ignorant  of  what  Alfred  had 
bpe  for  England,  Harold  for  Norway,  Charlemagne  for  France, 
bd  Otho  for  Germany;  and  it  was  inseparable  from  his 
iperial  genius  to  desire  to  reign  in  his  posterity,  long  after 
1  own  brief  term  of  sway  should  be  for,  ever  ended.    A  new 
atre  of  royal  authority  should  be  established  on  ihe  banks 
;  the  great  middle  river  of  the  island— itself  the  best  bond  of 
Hion,  as  it  was  the  best  highway  of  mtercourse ;  the  Dalgais 
■nasty  should  there  flourish  for  ages,  and  the  descendants  of 
an  of  the  Tributes,  through  after  centuries,  ecUpse  the  glory 
tthe  descendants  of  I^ial  of  the  Hostages.    It  is  idle  enough 
■""ill  the  projector  of  such  a^hange  an  usurper  andta  revolu- 
8t.|;  Usui^r  he  clearly  was  not,  smce  he  was  elevated  to 
rer  by^the  action  of  the  old  legitimate  electoral  principle ; 
rolutionist  he^.  was  not,  because  his  design  was  defeated  at 
lontarf,  in  the  "death  of  his  eldest  son  and  grandson. ,   Not 
ften  have  three  generations  of  Princes  of  the  same  family  been 
It  off  on  the  same  field ;  yet  at  Clontarf  it  so  happened.  Hence, 
then  Brian  fell,  and  his  heii  with  him,  and  his  heu-'s  hen-,  th^ 
tojected  Djdgais  dynasty,  like  the  Royal  Oak  at  Adair,  wa 
it^down  and  its  verjr  roots  destroyed.    For  &  new  dynasty/io 
3  left  suddenly-  without  indisj)utable '  heirs  is  rumous  ti/its 
Btensions  and  partizans.    And  m  this  the  event  of  the  iSttle 
roved  destructive  to  the  Celtic  Constitution.      Not  from^the 
uglo-Norman  invasion,  but  from  the  day  of  Clontarf  vS^ may- 
ate  the  ruin  of  the  old  electoral  monarchy.    The /Spell  <rf 
acient  authority  was  efP^aUy  broken  and  a  new  ode  was  to^ 
-  estabhshed.    Time,  \^  was  indispensable,  was  not  given. 
JT^^^U^®  ^lood  Of  Brian  succeeded  unmediately  to 
B^.    On  T^Iontarf  Morrogh,  and  Morrogh's  heir  fell,  in  the 
ae  day  and  hoiu-.      The  other  sons  of  Brian  had  no  direct 
tie  to  the  succession,  and,  naturally  enough,  the  deposed 
lalachy  resumed  the  rank  of  monarch,  without  the  consent^ 
funster   hntM  the  approval  of  all  the  Princes,  who  had 
^tnessed  with  iH-concealed  envy  the  sudden  ascendancy  of  the 
jns  of  Kennedy.    While  McLaig  was  lamenting  for  Brian,  by 

IT'fn  i  ™^'^.'  *^.®  ^^"'^^*  °^  Tara,  in  an  elegy  ovw 
I  lord  of  Breffm,  was  smging— 
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Ji  Joyful -ayg^^ig 


Fall,  in  the  battle  of  Clontarf." 
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A  no^  dynasty  is  tarely  the  work  of  one  able  man.    Desieima 

.  M^gemus,  It  must  be  buUt  up  by  a  succession  of  pdUtic  PrinCM 
^ore  It  becomes  an  essential  part  of  the  framewprk  of  fe 

ofRS.n^ll^*°7^r^^'-^??^'^^^^^'^rtKedeath' 
of  Bnan,  very  clearly  illustrates  ^liat  truth.    EquaUy  tbe  is  it 

'  S«^'^''5?'''°^*^?*^^ySL^°°q"eror,  the  most  nat^^ 
'     Sl^^^^T^*  of  a  few  great  families.    Thus  it  wS 
Kome  whea  Juhus  was  assassinated,  and  in'Italv  Men  thA 

^^    S^^^        *5®  late  sovereign  wiU  be  sure  to  have  a  party,  the 

|p  a  third  or  moderjite  party.    So  it  fell  out  m  IreMd.  Tte' 

^-Niafe  o^  the  norj,   deprived  of  thcP^succession,  ralhed 

about  the  Pnnces  of  Ailea^h  as  their  head.    Meath,  lef^  crown- 

Jess,  gave  room  to  the  ambition  of  the  sons  o«  M^achv  who 

,:imder  the  name  of  O'Melaghlin,  took  provinciSTa^^  &ss^r?  " 

^Me  Issachar,  long  groanmg  beneath  the  burdens  of  Tara  a£d 

'?wriHv''"'®J^  revenged  on  thQ.DaJgais,  returning  from 

^^^Vfr^^j?^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^«^  a^d  Brian  had  fordS 

•  Trfwin  i^^*  borderland.    The  Eu^nians'  of  Desmond  3 

drew  m  disgust  from  the  banner  of  Donogh  O'Brien  beS 

sion,  and  Jeft  his  surviving  clansmen  an  easy  prev  to  the 

house  of  O'Byme  to  that  of  McMurrogh.  The  O'Briens 
mamtemed  their  dominant  intei-est  in  tlie  sSuth,  as,  X  mZ 
^struggles,  the  O'Conors  did  in  the  west.  '  For  a  taS 

Mand  18  mainly  the.  history-^f  these  five  faiiiUes,  O'NeUs 

£.^»r^'  *^t  f'""^^  ^°^''  «^  *^«  scene,  the  same 
provmpialized  spint,  tlie  same  family  ambitions   fiuds  haZ 

ajd  (^tions,  witii  some  excepfionaX  pasSi  XlcS 

•^^  whole  history.    N5t  that  tlere  wiU^be  foS  mj^S^i 

heroism,  or  piety,  or  self-sacrifice,  or  of  any  virtiue  of  St^ 

nec^s^  to  constitute  a  sta^,  'save  and  l^tl^of 

S  wSr^n^r*    ^"''-  ^""^P^  ^^  ^^^*  ^^^e  after" 

to  iL  r^n  Ji^.  .1fP?r?  '^  *^®  ™^^  ^^^«^'  Brian's  desigi^ 

.^  re-oentral^e  the  island,  seems  the  highest  dictate  of  poUtic^  > 

^^c:d''J;LTf  ^'"  ^°  "?^1.  *^«  Norwegian  aSdS 
war^ad  reduced  it,  previous  to  h_b  elevation  to  thefaonar.h^_. 


-hrHi-«of-drojVBnts  Of  whose  second  rei^  S 
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Aention  will  be  made  hereaJter-^held  the  ^sovereignly  after 
.  Brian's  death,  until  the  year  1023,  when  he  died  an  edifying 
*  death  in  one  of  the  islands  of  Laugh  Ennel,  near  thepresent' 

MulUngar.    He  is  called,  in  the  annals  of  Clonmacnois©,  « the 

last  kmg  of  Ireland,  of  Irish  blood,  that  had  the  crd^.**  An' 
^ancient  quatrain,  quotedby  Geoffrey  Keatmg,  is  thus  literally  '  (v 

translated^      ,»>■  •  '.,*>-,,->  ■■:.7---   ^ny-  ■'■. <jl -.''.- :■::.,       .■        *.;.      ' 


<A 


N 


17^ 


"  MtKt  the  happy  Melaghlln 
Son  of  Donald,  son  of  Donogh, 
EKch  noble  king  raled  his  own  tribe 
But  Erin  ortrned  no  soTereign  Lord." 


uC 


\-^. 

'■"■m. 


;,«->. 


The' annals  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  curiously^ 
illustrate  the-^rkings  of  this  "anarchicaL-eoiistitution"— to 
employ  a  phpiiro  first  applied  to  the  Gennaiflc  Oonfederllbn. 
"After  Malachy's  death,"  says  the  quaint. old  Annalist  d 
Clonjnacnoise,  "this  kingdom  was  without  a  king20yeaBs 
dming  which  time  the-reahn  was  governed  by  two  learned^ 
m6n;4he  one  called  Con  O'Lochan,  a  well  learned  temporal 
man,  and  chief  poet  of  Ireland ;  the  other  Corcran  Ciaireach    ' 
a  devout  and  holy  man  that  was  anchorite 'of  aU- Ireland! 
whose  most  Riding  was  a*t  Lismore.    The  land  .was  governed 
like  a  free  state,  and  not  like  V  monarchy  by  them.f^   Nothmff 
can  show  the  headlessijfess  of  the  Irish  Constitution -in -thi  • 
eleventh  century  dearer-than^this  interreignum.    No  one  l^rinoe 
f^  could  rally  strength  ^ougl;  to  be  el^d,  no  thdife%wo  Arbitra-  * 
tors,  an  illustrious  Poet  and  a  holy  Priest,  were  appointed  to 
take  po|mzance  of  national  causes.    The  associating  together 
ota^Pr^jtand  ^layman,  a  swlthemer  and  a  northerner,  is 
conclusive  proof  tlatthe  bond  of  Celtiics  unity,  frittered  away 
durmg  the  Damsh  period,  was  never  afterwards  entirely  r^ 
stored.    Con  OLochan  having  been  killed  in  Teffia,  after  a 
short  jurisdiction,  the  holy  Corcran  exercised  hisjaingular  juris- 
diction, imtU  his  decease,  which  happened  at  LiSmere,  (A.D. 
1040.)     His  death  prodji^sed  a  new  paroxysm  of  anichV, 
out  of  which  a  pew  organizer  arose  among  the  tribes  of 
^Lemster.    This  was  Dermid,  <«on  of  Donogh,  who  diedtA.D. 
1005),  when  Denmd  must  have  been  a.  mere  infant,  -as  he 
does  not  figure  i^  the  annals  till  thfe  year  10^2,  Mid  the 
acts   of   young    Princes  ,  are  seldom  *  overiooked  in    GaeUc 


Pj--    ,,.    ^--^    xxui^B.aio  seiaom  *  oveKiooKed,  in   GaeUc 
yT^T  •  -5l  was   the  first    McMurrogh    who  became 


V 


ig  of  Leinstef ,  that^Toyidtr 
faujily,  until  the  son  of  Mael 
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posed  by  CNeU  in  1036,  and  retir^  to  a  monaatety  in 
Cologne,  where  he  died  in  1052.     Jji  1036  or  1087  Dermid 
captured  Dublin  and  Waterford,  married  the  grand-daughter  of 
Brian,  aa^j  '41  was  strong  enough  to  assume  the  rank  of  ruler 
*  of  the  southern  half -kingdom.    This  dignity  he  held  with  a 
strong-  and  warli^  hand  thirty  years,  when  he  fell  in  battle,  at 
Ova,  in.  Meath.  He  must  have  been  at  that  tune  full  threescom^ 
years  and  ten.    He  is  described  by  the  ele^ac  Bards  as  ^ 
"ruddy  complexion,"  "with  teeth  laughing  in  danger,"  and 
possessing  all  the  virtues  of  a  warripr-king;  "  whose  death," 
adds  the  lamentation,  "brought  scarcity  of  peace"  with  it,  so 
that  "  there  will  not  be  peace,"  "  there  will  not  he  armistice," 
between  Meath  ^d  Leinster.    It  may  well  be  imagined  that 
eveiy  new  resort  to  the  two-third  tests  in  the  election  of  Ard- 
Eigh,  should  bring  "  scarcity  of  peace  "  to  Ireland.    We  can 
easily  understand  the  ferment  of  hope,  fear,  intrigue,  and  pas- 
sion, which  such  a»,  occasion  caused  among  the  great  rival 
families.    What  canvassing  there  was  in  Kinkora  and  Oashel, 
at  Cruachaa  and  Aileach,  and  at  Fernamore !     What  piecing 
and  patching  of  interests,  what  Ubels  on  opposing  candidates, 
what  exultation  in  the  successful,  what  diax)nteiit  in  the  de- 
feated camp  I     '■  -"_.*  ^VV 

The  successful  candidate  for  the  southern  half-kin^om  after 
Dermid's  death  was  Thorlogh,  grandson  of  Brian,  and  foster- 
son  of  the  late  ruler.    In  his  reign,  which  lasted  thui;y-three 
years,  the  political  tortunes  of  his  house  revived.    He  died  in 
peace  at  Kinkora  (A.D.  1087),  and  the  war  of  succession  again 
broke  out.    The  rival  candidates  at  this  period  were  Murrogh 
O'Brien,  son  of  the  late  Mag,  whose  ambition  was  to  complete 
the  design  of  Brian,  and  Donald,  Prince  of  AUeach,  the  leader 
of  the  Northern  Hy-Nials.    Two  abler  men  seldbm  divided  a 
Country  by  their  equal  ambition.  Both  are  entered  in  the  annals 
as  "  Kbgs  of  Ireland,"  but  it  is  hard  to  discover  that,  during 
all  the  years  of  their  contest,  either  of  them  submitted  to  the 
other.    To  chronicle  all  the  incidents  of  the  struggle  would  take 
too  much  space  here ;  and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  a  third  party 
profited  most  by  it ;  the  West  came  in,  in  the  person  of  O'Conor, 
to  lord  it  over  both  North  and  South,  and  to  add  another  element 
to  the  dynastic  confusion. 

This  brief  abstract  of  our  civil  affairs  after  the  death  of 
Bhan,'pre8ent»  ua  with  the  extraordmary  apectaclgofa  country 
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^  ii^  despite  of  i^l  internal  and  external  dangers.    Every 
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thing  now  depended  on  individual  genius  and  energy ;  nothinir 
on  system,  usage,  or  prescription.  Each  leading  family  and 
each  province  became,  in  tivn,  the  head  of  the  State.  The 
supreme  title  seems  to  have  been  fatal  for  a  generation  to  the 
famUy  that  obtamed   t,  for  in  no  qase  is  there  a  lineal  descent 

t  «H  r"^-    ^^«  P"^^  «f  ^^^^  or  KinkoranaturaUy^:^ 
ferred  his  permanent  patnmony  to  an  uncertain  tenure  of  Tara  • 

iZf^^'^^}^f\i  locality  became,  of  colrse,  littIemo?e 
ynr^n?rT«*^*^ -'^^ ^t°^' *^^ ^^''^' ^^S of  Maud might 
b  a  thurd  by  Lough  Corrib.    The  supremacy,  thus  came  tS 

'Ze'^K^nTf^^''''^''^^^^'^'''^^^^  carried  aSoS? 
atang  and  dpcaymg  by  jtory  transposition  it  Underwent 

^erem,  we  haje  the  origiHl  Irish  disUdon  with  aS  iteSn- 

Bquences,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent. 

to  iTt*^  blame  Brianfortl^is  train  of  events  against  which 
k  would  have  proA^ded  a  shar^  remedy  in  the  hereSy  p^. 
Me  ?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  are  we  to  condemn  MaS/X 
K«8es8or  of  legitmiate  power,  if  he  saw  in  thatVeSy  onJv 
he  ambiticm  of  an  aspiring  famUy  already  gro.^  ST^eS? 
Theirs  was  m  fact  the  miiversal  struggle  of  re^n^f con 

to  Clontarf ;  the  abuses  of  the  elective  principle  continuStin  ^ 
tes^amed  by  ancient  salutaiy  usage  Mid  nreM^^^  ?h - 
U  remained  a  teropting  p^^to  suS  SveSSS^fCil^ 
bST  '"^^^«^«  to  mould  power  oToUr&H 


:?<#''":■ 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

LATTER  DAYS  OP  THE  NORTHMAN  IN  IRELAND.      ' 

S??^/'^^'^^^  *^  ^^y  ^^  Scandinavian  power  dm 
)od  Friday,  1014,  yet  the  North  did  not  wholly  oe^to  ^ 
th  Its  wamors,  nor  were  the  shores  ottheW^^^.TA 

"^  Q^.^gg^fr"^'^^  ^"""dft<iiua^D»niflh^tLtv^  TiW 
a.    The  Saxon  Ime  was  restored  by  Edward  "  thrCoS 
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8or ;"  in  the  forty-third  year  of  the  century,  only  to  be  extin- 
guished for  ever  by  the  Norman  conquest  twenty-three  yeard 
later.  Scotland,  during  the  same  years  was  more  than  once  ^ 
subject  to  invasion  from  the  same  ancient  enemy.  Malcohn 
II.,  and  the  brave  usurper  Macbeth,  fought  several  engage- 
ments Jwith  the  northern  leaders,  and  generally  with  brilliant 
success.  By  a  remarkable  coincidence,  the  Scottish  chronicles 
also  date  the  decadence  of  Danish  power  on  their  coaflte  from 

'  tl014,  though  several  engagements  were  fought  in  Scotland 
after  that  year.  "    .  -  «, 

^~  Malachy  II.  had  promptly  followed  tip  the  victory  of  Olon- 
tarf  by  the  capture  of  Dublin,  the  destruction  of  its  fort,  and*>f 
the  exemplary  chastisement  of  the  tribes  of  Leinst6r,  who  had 
jomed-Maehnurra  as  allies  of  the  Danes.  Sitrick  himself  seems 
to  have  eluded  the  suspicions  and  vengeance  of  the  conquerors 
■  by  a  temporary  epcpe,  as  we  find  in  the  succession  of  the  Dublin 
Vikings,  "  one  Hyman,  an  usurper,"  entei-ed  as  ruling  "  part  of 
ayear  while  Sitrick  was  in  banishment."  His  family  interest, 
^however,  was  strong  among  the  native  Princes,  and  whatever 
his  secret  sympathies  may  have  been,  he  had  taken  no  active 
part  against  them  in  the  battie  of  Olontarf.  ^y  his  mother,  the 
Lady  Gormley  of  Offally,  he  was  a  half  O'^onor ;  by  marriage 
he  was  son-in-law  of  Brian,  and  uterine  brother  of  Malachy. 
After  his  return  to  Dublin,  when,  in  1018,  Brian,  son  of  Mael- 
murra,  fell  prisoner  mto  his  hands,  aa  if  to  dear  hhnself  of  any 
lingering  suspicion  of  an  understanding  with  that  family,  he 
caused  his  eyes  to  be  put  out— a  cruel  but  aistomary  punish- 
ment in  th^dt  age.  This  act  procured  for  him  the  deadly  enmity 
of  the  warlike  mountameers  of  Wicklow,  who,  in  the  year  1022, 
gave  him  a  severe  defeat  at  Delgany.  Even  this  he  outlived, 
and  died  saven  years  later,  the  acknowledged  lord  of  his  town 
and  fortress,  forty  years  after  his  first  accession  to  that  title. 

^He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  grandson,  and  great-grandson 
during  the  remaining  half  century. 

The  kingdom  of  JiCmster,  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  of 
Maelmmra,  the  incapacity  of  Brian,  and  the  destruction  of  other 
claimants  of  the  same  family,  passed  to  the  family  of  McMur- 
rogh,  another  branch  of  the  same  ancestry.  Derraid,  the  first 
and  most  distinguished  King  of  Leinster  of  this  house,  took 
Waterford  (A.D.  1087),  and  so  reduced  its  strength,  that  we 
.  find  its  hosts  no  longer  formidable  in  the  field.  Those  of 
TJynonVV  rafatiniiefl  their  homage  to  the  house  of  Kinkora, 
while  the  Scendants  of  Sitrick  recognSed  Denmd  of  JJms^ 
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f  J?®^  sovereign.    In  short,  aU  the  Dano-Irish  from  thence- 
lorw^d   began   to   knit   themselves    kindly    to    the    soil, 
.to  obey  the  neighbouring  Princes,  to  march  with  them  to 
battle,  ^nd  to  pursue  the  peaceful  calling  of  merchants,  upon 
sea.     The  only  pecuharly  Danish  undertaking  we  hear  of 
agajn,  m  oi^Annals,  waa  the  attempt  of  a  united  fleet,  equipped 
^^P^^tV^'^l^f  ^'  ^^T?!^rford,  in  the  year  1088,  to^^ 
take  Cork  from  the  men  of  Desmond,  when  they  were  driven 
with  severe  loss  to  their  ships.    Their  few  subsequent  expecH^ 
taons  were  led  abroad,  mtothe  Hebrides,  the  Isle  of  MaT  or 
Wales,  where  they  generaUy  figure  as  auxiliaries  or  mercenaries 
m  the  service  ef  local  Princes.    They  appear  in  Irish  battles 
only  as  contmgente  to  the  native  armies-led  by  their  orm 
leaders  and  recognized  as  a  separate,  but  subordinate  force    In 
theyear  1073  the  Dublin  Danes  did  homage  t^  the  Wiarch 
Thorlogh,  and  from  1095,  until  his  death  (A^.  iifg),  SieTre- 
cognized  no  other  lord  but  Murkeri;ach  More  O'Brien-  this 
kmg    at  their  own  request,  had  alsp  nominated  oJeJf  hi^ 
famdy  as  Lord  of  the  Danes  and  Welsh  of  the  Isle  of  M^  ^ 
The  wealth  of  these  Irish-Danes,  before  and  after  the  time 

midT  V  W^^-  "'*^"^^  ^y  *^^  ^^^"^  *"bute  whi^h  LimenS 
paid  to  that  Prince— a  pipe  of  red  wine  for  every  day  ih  t^ 
year.    In  the  year  1029,  Olaf,  son  of  Silrick,  of  Dublto  bein^ 

teor'tW'/^'^/'  ^  ^'^  ''  EaslMeat  Wfo? 
ms  ransom— "twelve  hundred  cows,  seven  score  Britidi  horses 

i^inr^^W  *^V^«^d  ^  Carius,  besides  the  usual  legS 
fees,  for  recordmg  these  profitable  formalities.  ^ 

iiemg  now  Christians,  they  also  began  to  found  and  endnw 

K  nU^  ""r"^  ^""''f^^  *^^  *^°^P^««  «f  Up^ala  and  Trondh^ 

ow^  ttef  ori&t^°^  kT'  ^  *^«  ^'^P^^  *^«y  P«««e«^* 
owe  their  origin  to  them;  but  even  as  Christians  thev  did  nnf 

tamed  Dano-Insh  Bishops,  men  of  their  own  race  sneakimr 
their  (iwn  speech,  to  preside  over  the  sees  of  MrmterfS 
and  limerick.  When  the  Irish  Synods  or  I?bnatesaSeS 
over  jbem  any  supervision  which  they  were  unZan,^  to  S^ 
^^IZ^l  T  ""K^'n  ^-»^hyithey  uSy  iifvl'S^rhe 

In  the  third  qua^f-  this  century  there  arose  la  the  Me 
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of  Man  a  fortunate  leader,  who  may  almost  be  caUed  the  l^t 
of  the  sea  kings.    This  was  Godard  Crovan  (the  white-handed), 
43on  of  an  Icelandic  Prince,  and  one  of  the  f oUowers  of  Harald  - 
Harfagar  and  Earl  Tosti,  in  their  invasion  of  Northumbna 
-  (A.I).  1066).    Returning  from  the  defeat  of  his  chiefs,  Godard 
aaw  and  seized  upon  Man  as  the  centre  of  future  expeditions  of 
his  own,  in  the  course  of  which  he  subdued  the  Hehndes, 
divided  them  with   the  gaUant    Somerled  (ancestor  of  the 
MacDonalds  of  the  Isles),  and  established  his  son  Lagmwi 
(afterwards  put  to  death  by  King  Magnus  Barpfoot)  as  his 
■  viceroy  in  the  Orkneys  and  Shetlands.    The  weakened  condi- 
tion of  the  Danish  ^ttlement  at  Dublin  attraxited  his  ambition, 
and  where  he  entered  as  a  mediator  he  remained  as  a  master. 
In  the  succession  of  the  Dublin  Vikings  he  is  assigned  a  reign 
of  ten  years,  and  his  whole  course  of  conquest  seema  to  have«  v 
occupied  some  twenty  years  (A.D.  1077  to  1098).    At  length  , 
the  star  of  this  Viking  of  the  Irish  sea  paled  before  the  mightier 
name  of  a  King  of  Norway,  whose  more  brilliant  ambition  had 
a  still  shorter  span.    The  story  of  this  Magnus  (called,  it  is 
fiaid,  from  his  adoption  of  the  Scottish  kilt,  Magnus  Barefoot) 
forms  the  eleventh  Saga  in  "the  Chronicles  of  the  Kmgs  of 
Norway."    He  began  ta  reign  in  the  year  1093,  and  soon  after  „ 
undertook  an  expedition  to  the  south,  "with  many  fine  men, 
and  good  shipping."    Taking  the  Orkneys  on  his  w*y,  he  sent 
their  Earls  prisoners  to  Norway,  and  plaxjed  his  own  son,  Sigurd, 
in  their  stead.    He  overran  the  Hebrides,  putting  Laginan,  son 
of  Godard  Crovan,  to  death.    He  spared  only  "  the  holy  Island, 
as  lona  was  now  called,  even  by  the  Northmen,  and  there,  in 
after  years,  his  own  bones  were  buried.    The  Isles  of  Man  and 
Anglesea,  and  the  coast  of  Wales,  shared  the  same  fate,  and 
thence  he  retraced  his  course  to  Scotland,  where,  borne  m  hi» 
galley  across  the  Isthmus  of  Cantyre,  to  fulfil  an  old  prophecy, 
he  claimed  possession  of  the  land  on  both  sides  of  Loch  Awe. 
It  was  while  he  wintered  m  the  Southern  Hebrides,  according 
to  the  Saga,  that  he  contracted  his  son  Sigurd  with  the 
daughter  of  Murkertach  O'Brien,  called  by  the  Northmen 
"Biadmynia."    In  summer  he  sailed  homeward,  and  did  not 
return  southward  till  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign  (A.D.  1102), 
when  his  son,  Sigurd,  had  come  of  age,  and  bore  the  title  of 
"King  of  the  Orkneys  and  Hebrides."    "He  sailed  into  the 
west  sea,"  says  the  Saga,  "with  the  finest  men  who  y^^d  be 
^Norway.    All  the  powerful  men  of  thecoutttrjrf  "  ""^ 
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kmgs  marshal,  and  many  other  great  men."    On  the  inteSi  J^ce 

L^  M^l^i'T  TI?^  ^  ^™^  ^^ters,  according  to?h^ 
aimals  Mm-kertach  and  his  aUies  marched  in  force  to  Dublk 

'^^®'?l  J^®''®^'  ^^^^  "°^^e  peace  with  them  forbne  year '' 
and  Murkertach  "gave  his  daughter  to  Sigurd,  with  manV 
jewels  and  gifts/'    That  winter  isfagnus  spent^th  MiikeS 

witKr'  ^^  T^'^'  spring>th  lyings  went  westward 
with  their  army  aU  the  way  to  Ulster."  Thii  was  one  of  those 
annual  visitataons  which  Mngs,  whose  authority  was  not  yet 
estabhshed,  were  accustomed  to  make.  The  circuit,  as  nsu^ 
was  performed  m^about  six  weeks,  after  which  the  Irish 
monarch  returned  home,  aud  Magnus  went  on  board  his  Z 

hl^rni"^^''^^^'^*^-  -^^^'•di^ff  to  the  Norse  accZt 
[he  landed  agam  on  the  coast  of  Ulidia  (Downl,  where  he  er 

Ipected  "cattle  for  ship-provision,"  which  Murke^rS had   'ol 

fmised  to  send  hun,  but  the  Irish  version  would  seem  to  imX 

that  he  went  on  shore  to  seize  the  cattle  perforce.    iTmtSSv 

of  Strangford  Lough,  from  the  pastures  of  Thomond  when 
BnlT^^^r^  "'T,  T"/  *^^«°  ^  D"Wm,  or  the  3  ^  the 
ofT;fhn  ?^  *?**feH°«*  "^^^  «r  appearance  on  the  eve 
sli^n  ?  T""?.,^"^"  (^"^"*  23rd,  A.D.  1103),  says  the 
baga,  so  "when  the  sun  rose  in  the  skv,  Kinc Maoris hJm»fS 

wentonshorewiththegreaterpart  of  hl'men.^^^^ 
continues  the  sea  d,  "  had  a  helmet  on  his  head ;  a  red  B 
m  which  was  mkid  a  gUded  lion ;  and  was  girt  With  the  sword 
Legbiter,of  which  the  hUt  was  of  ivoiyfaiJIhe  hand  Win 

7Z    tlttT^T^i  "^^  the^wo^^e^tteS? 
snaip.    In  his  hand  he  had  a  short  spear,  and  a  red  silk  short- 
cloak  over  his  coat,  on  which  both  before  and  behind  was  em 
broidered  a  hon,  m  yeUow  sUk ;  and^  men  a^CwIedZrh^t 
they  had  never  seen  a  brisker,  statlier  maq."  A  dult  cS  w^ 
seen  far  mland,  and  the  Northmen  feU  into  order  of  bS     I? 
Foved   however,  by  theii  own  accomit  to  te  4f  metenireS 
hnth  the  promised  supply  of  cattle;  but,  after  they  ST 
l^d  while  retorniug  to  the  shore,  they  were  vioSylTairid 
on  aU  sides  by  the  men  of  Down.     The  battle  irdeS^S 
toie  Homeric  vigour,  by  Sturleson.  "TheCh'Se^vs  «!2nl   • 

t'^lt^ofonTS^*^  T  '^"  \r-^Mte^^^ 


,  oii  Mm  mv^^^..,  vijr^  ^  7"*"  ™"^  °^  "'»  nobles,  wprg 
pine  ^^X^^  ,^iaknnner  JoTinsson  esca^d  to  S  oZ 
P«ng,    with  the  Kmg's  banner  and  the  sword  Legbiter."  Aid 
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tbe  Saga  of  Magnus  Barefoot  concludes  thus :  "  Now  wien 
King  Sigurd  heard  that  his  father  had  fallen,  he  set  off  im- 
mediately, leaving  the  Iridi  King's  daughter  behind,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  autumn,  with  the  whole  fleet  directly  to  Norway." 
The  annalists  of  Ulster  barely  record  the  fact,  that  "  Magnus-, 
King  of  Lochlan  and  the  Isles,  was  slain  by  the  Ulidians,  with 
a  slaughter  of  his  people  about  him,  while  on  a  predatory  ezr 
cursion."    They  place  the  event  in  the  year  1104. 

Our  account  with  the  Northmen  may  here  be  dosed.  Borne 
along  by  the  living  current  of  events,  we  leave  them  behind, 
high  up  on  the  remoter  channels  of  the  stream.  Their  terrible 
ravens  shall  flit  across  our  prospect  no  more.  They  have  taken 
wing  to  their  native  north,  where  they  may  croak  yet  a  little 
while  over  the  cold  and  crumbling  altars  of  Odin  and  Asa  Thor. 
The  bright  light  of  the  Gospel  has  penetrated  even  to  those 
last  haunts  of  Paganism,  and  the  fierce  but  not  ungenerous  race, 
with  which  we  have  been  so  long  familiar,  begin  to  change  then- 
natures  under  its  benign  influence. 

Although  both  the  scalds  and  chroniclers  of  the  North  fre- 
quently refer  to  Irdand  as  a  favourite  theatre  of  their  heroes, 
we  derive  little  light  from  those  of  their  works  which  have  yet 
been  made  public.  All  connection  between  the  two  races  had 
long  ceased,  before  the  fii'st  scholars  of  the  North  began  to  in- 
vestigate the  earlier  annals  of  their  own  country,  and  then  they 
were  content  with  a  very  vague  and  general  knowledge  of  the 
western  Island,  for  which  their  ancestors  had  so  fiercely  con-, 
tended  throughout  60  many  generations.  The  oldest  maps, 
known  in  Scandinavia,  exhibit  a  mere  outUne  of  the  Irish  coast, 
with  a  few  points  m  the  mterior ;  fiords,  with  Norse  nam*,  are 
shown,  answering  to  Loughs  Foyle,  Swilly,  Lame,  Strang/orrf, 
and  Carling/orrf;  the  Provincial  Imes  of  Ulster  and  of  Connaught 
areTTtdely  traced;  and  the  situation  of  Enniskillen,  Tara, 
Dublin,  Glendaloch,  Water/orrf,  Lhnenc*,  and  Sweiwick,  accur- 
ately laid  down.  It  is  thought  that  all  those  places  ending  in 
wick  or  ford,  on  the  Irish  map,  are  of  Scandinavian  origin ;  as 
well  as  the  names  of  the  islets.  Skerries,  Lambey,  and  Saltees. 
Many  noble  families,  as  the  Plunkets,  Mclvers,  Archbolds, 
Harolds,  Stacks,  Skiddies,  Cruises,  and  McAuliffes,  are  derived 
from  the  same  origin. 

•  During  the  contest  we  have  endeavoured  to  describe,  three 
hundred  and  ten  years  had  passed,  since  the  warriors  of  Lochlui 
first  landed  on  the  ahores  nf  F.rin,     T^n  gonerations,  accon 
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1  and  marshalled  in  battle,  since  the  enemy,  «  powerful  on 
^  first  burst  upon  the  shield-shaped  Isle  of  Saints.    At  the 
lose  ofthe  eighth  century  we  cast  back  a  grateful  retrospect 
h  the  Christian  ages  of  Ireland.    Can  we  do  so  now,  at  tire 
lose  of  the  eleventh  ?    Alas !  far  from  it.    Bravely  and  in  the 
lain  successfuUy  as  the  Irish  have  born©  themselves,  they 
pme  out  of  that  cruel,  treacherous,  intermioable  war  with 
lany  rents  and  stains  in  that  vesture  of  innocence  in  which  wo 
»w  ikem  arrayed  at  the  dose  of  their  thkd  Christian  century 
Bm  haa  not  conquered,  but  aU  the  worst  vices  of  warfare—ite 
Dtence,  its  impie^,  <^scontent,  self-indulgence,  and  contempt 
r  the  sweet  paths  of  peace  and  mUd  counsels  of  relicion-- 
tee  must  and  did  remain,  long  after  Dane  and  Norwegian 
re  for  everihsappeared!  ^ 
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BOOK   III. 

6 

WAR  OF  SUCCESSION.     ' 


1  'CHAPTER  I.  ._ 

"  :^   -THE  POBTCMS  OP  THE  PAMILT  Op' BWAN  '   ' 

hospiteble  AM-Rirhad^Tif^^^^  '*"  ^^^"  ^^  «*^«^s  the 
fort&ed  Luis  where  ih^^  f  '^^'^^  *^^  ^^dred 
given  to  J  fr^  Cl^gTthnLt^^^^         '^^ 

-  At   Athboy  he   en^uSd  Z   «  "^^^^^.^  °^eet  them. 

routed  and  broken  o^nf>H^      ®  .  °®°'^'  ^''^  ^^^®  *hem, 
kings.  '        .""^  ^he  ancient  mensal  land  of  the  Irish 

_  Thirty  days  after  that  victory  he  was  callll  nn  f «  «    r     x 

^  the  conqueror  of  aU  men,  even  Death       Ha^o^       f^i"*?* 

«geof  seventy-three  anH  kl  ,^  J  .^^  had  reached  the 
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»Id:"and  "  the  seniors  of  aJI  Irdand  max  masaes  if™-. 
Jms  and  cantides  for  the  welfare  of  huZl"^  ^°^ 
This,  says  tte  old  Translator  of  the  Clonmaondso  Asnab 
Z  ^tl^'  ^«  "'  ^"'"'^  0'  I™''  bloodTteThaTS 

!,:;«"?  'S,-*^  -^^^0  S^-lTueTS  t?^^^^* 

S  ortwtSlf^^  f^Cs^rf^S  S 

Md  be  equaUy  potent  in  the  other  Provin^sTZlI;  * 
t  among  the  recognised  MncB  of  Erin    ^f *»,      ^^^  H 
seven  kings  subsequent  toTalwhvII    ^^*^^'  '°T  5 
,  were  not  fairly  eSd  fo  if  ^?  II.,  who  assumed  the 

^ttoS»zd?Sf^Sr.« 

BrianbThissecni.,1m.Tril~,      ji."    ^*  ^^s  tie  ddest  son 
additioLsoSrS%^K-'"-'"??"'™"™0'C<'nor, 

hadfaUen  toXloto?Zt?iW  *?!'?'»?  ^^"• 

,  Thaddens,to  .^d«^tte?^»tMf^'i'°*?"'''^'«^ 
ontarf  to  then-  home      M^n^  rt   *■>«  I'^cassians  froift 

»at southern road,ZV^^rn«ZJ?""5''.*'T'7'  ^  ^^ 
■  the  lord  of  that  brave  Utite^!? "  ""^^-^Wed  state 

^•s  hand  had  faUent^^'hly^ea^^r^r  ^ 
ny  of  them  were,  thev  fnno-iTflL*    '^     J^*     bounded  as 

y^ot^^n'tt'^SJote^hoZ*^*"'*  *^-«^ 

"d  was  heafedrmd^STwL"'  **  "^i^Sy  *"  ™°»t««l 
BaB..ftorw^4°^j^^°»  _^ed  conjomtljr  fnr  nhw 
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machinations  of  his  colleague  and  brother.  Thorlogh,  son  of 
;Teigue,  was  the  foster-son,  and 'at  this  tune  tHe  guest  or 
hostage  of  Dermid  of  Leinster,  the  founder  of  the  McMurrogh 
family,  which  had  now  risen  iuto  the  rank  justly  forfeited  by 
the  traitor  Maehnurra.  When  he  reached  man's  age  ho 
married  the  daughter  of  Dermid,  and  we  shall  soon  hear  of  him 
again  asserting  in  Munster  the  pretensions  of  the  eldest  sur- 
viving branch  of  the  O'Brien  family. 

The  de^th  of  his  brother  and  of  Malachy  within  the  same 

year,  proved  favourable  to  the  ambition  of  Donogh  O'Brien. 

-All  Munster  subimtted  to  his  sway;  Connaught  was  among 

,  the  fil-st  to  recognise  his  title  as  Ard-Righ.      Ossory  and 

Leinster,  though  unwilUngly,  gave  i^  their  adhesion.   .  But 

;    Meath  refused  to  recognise  him,  and  placed  its  government  in 

commission,  in  the  hands  of  Con  O'Lochan,  the  arch-poet,  and 

.  Corcran,  the  priest,  already  more  than  once  mentioned.    The 

country,  north  of  Meath,  obeyed  Flaherty  O'Neil,  of  Aileach, 

.  whose  ambition,  as  well  as  that  of  all  his  house,  was  to  ^store 

the  northern  supremacy,  which  had  continued  unbroken,  from 

the  fourth  to  the  ninth  centuiy.    This  Fl§iherty  was  a  vigorous, 

ftble,  and  pious  Prince,  who  held  stoutly  on  to  the  northern 

half-kingdom.  .  In  the  yeai-  1030  he  made  the  frequent  but; 

adventurous  pilgiimage  to  Rome,  from  which  he  is  called,  in 

the  pedigree  of  his  house,  an  Trostain^  or  the  cross-bearer. 

The  greatest  obstacle,  however,  to  the  complete  ascendency 
of  Donogh,  arose  in  the  person  of  his  nephew,  now  advanced 
to  manhood.    Thorlogh  O'Brien  possessed  much  of  the  courage 
and  ability  of  his  grandfather,  and  he  had  at  his  side,  a  faithful  " 
and  powerful  ally  m  his  foster-father,  Dermid,  of  Leinster. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  on  proof  or  on  suspicion,  he  regarded  his 
imde  as  his  father's  murderer,  an<i  he  pursued  his  vengeance 
/with  a  skill  and  constancy  worthy  of  HamUt.    At  the  tmie  of 
his  father's  death,  he  was  a  mere  lad— in  his  fourteenth  year. 
put,  as  he  grew  oldet,  he  accompanied  his  foster-frther  in  all 
his  expeditions,  and  rapidly  acquired  a  solcMer's  lame.     By  ' 
maiTiage  withDervorgoil,  daughter  of  the  Lord  of  Ossory,  he 
strengthened  his  influence  at  the  most  necessary  point ;  and 
what,  with  so  good  a  caus6  and  such  fast  friends  i&  he  mad8  in 
eidle,  his  success  agamst  his  uncle  is  little  to  be  wondered  at.  • 
Lemster   and  Ossory,  which  had  temporarily  submitted  to 
Donogh's  daun,  soon;  found  good  pretexts  for  refusing  him 
tribute,  and  a  border  war,  marked  by  all  the  usu^  ailfcities,4 
-ruged  for  im^wiA^mxeamewsasum,    The  contest^is  reliev^,  ' 
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wevc    of  Its  purely  cml  character,  by  the  capture  of  Water- 
ed, stdl  Danish,  m  1037,  and  of  Dublin,  in  1061.    Oh  this 
.cjasion,  Dermid,  ^  Lemster,  bestowed  the  city  on  his  son 
x.rrogh   (^-andfjatW^  StrongbJw's  ally),  to  whom  the 
imnaut  of  its^inhabitank  as  weU  as  their  kinsmen  m  Man 
ibmitted  for  the  time  with  whaf  grace  they  could        >«        ' 
The  position  of  Danogh  O'Brien  beSe  yeai-Iy  weaker 
» rival  had  youth,  energy,  and  fortune  on  his  side.    The 
•ince  of  Connaught  finally  joined  him,  and  thus,-a  leagie  wa^' 
rmed    which  overcame  all  opposition.  .  In  the  yeaf  lols 
»nogh  received  a  severe  defeat  at  the  base  of  the  Galtees  •  J 
d  ^though  he  went  into  the  house  of  O'Oonor  the  sTme 

'Tl£r^'  ^^^^^^^^j"^^  PSgt^ned  his 


*  4 


Us 


of^koningr    Thr^7ear7a?^'6'0o^-J  ^^^1^^ 

^"^i'  of  Leinster,  bm-ned  Lunerickf  and  tSk  Ssfc 

ar  southward-as-Samt.  Brendan's  MH  (Tralee)     The  nlJ J 

fr  Donogh  O'Brien,  then  fully  fourscore  jear^'af^wear^ 

hf^^nd  of  the  world,  tookthe  crossW,  and  deSHn  { 

\T%t  f^'^,"-}^^  ??  died  soon  affir'^ntS^'Saster^ 

L4t^fh''i-    ^l  V^^  ^^/"°^«  ^^iters  that  dS 
tought  with  him  to  Kome    and    presented   to  the   Po^ 
lexander  IL,  the  crown  of  his  fathei^l-and  from  thSad^t^n 
[any  theories  and  controversies  have  sprung     It  kn^^^^^^ 

Sf  *^^^.  V?r^^  ^^"^^'^^  '^^^  l^awfarriedlnto  eSe" 
btever  portable  wealth  he  still  retained   nor  fW  i«  oi,    t5 

mtmg  tne  world.    But  as  to  conlemnff  with  the  rrnwn  f C  - 
kereignty  of  which  it  was  once  an  embte^^ither  reaTon  nor 

ri^S  D  i^fiT^f''  "P^""  *^^  banishment  of  Donogh,  son  of 
l^Zi         ^^^^)'.'^-ame  actual  ruler  of  the  southern  half 
fngdom  and  nomir^al  Ard-Righ,   "  with  ooDoSn  »      ^h 
Mold  antagoniszS  to  this  P^ice,  ^me,TSS;  be  ex' 

fcl™^  alf/r**"  f''''^'^'  *''«  deep  debt  he  ^edZtfa 
pnggles  and  hw  early  youth  to  Dennid.     Them  Z.  ffS 


/ 


^  between  them,  |o  misU-ust,  no  diatruk    tS«  ^d 
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jwever,  of  its  purely  civJ  character,  by  the  capture  of  Wat^r- 
►rd,  stdl  Danish,  m  1037,  and  of  Dublin,  ia  1061.    Oh  this  '  4 

x»sion    Dermid,  ^  Leinster,  bestowed  the  city  on  his  son 
IZ^^K^^^^'^St!^  Strongbciw's  ally),  to  whom  the 
mnant  of  its  inhabitants,  as  weU  as  their  kinsmen  in  Man, 
iDmitted  for  the  time  T^hwhaf  grace  they  could        >• 
Jf he  position  of  Dauogh  O'Brien  be(5ame  ye^ly  weaker       -  r 

IS  riva   had  youth,  energy,  and  fortune  on^his  side     The       *  v    ' 
rmoe  of  Connaught  finally  joined  him,  and  thus,-a  league  wa^'~ 
rmed,  which  overcame  all  opposition.  .  In  the  yeTr  1058 
jmogh  received  a  severe  defeat  at  the  base  of  the  Galtees  •  J 
t'^^rt  li  '""'^i  ^^}^^  ^^^  «^  O'Clonor  the  sTme 
^  ^^eckomng.    Three  years  after  O'Conor  tofic  Kiukorr 
fi^Tl'  of  If^ter,  binned  Lhnerickf  and  t^k  hosXS 
far  southward-as-Samt.  Brendan's  hill  (Tralee^     The  nlvf 
^r  Donogh  O'Brien,  then  fully  fourscore  jearsT  a  J  wear  v 
hf^^nd  of  the  world  t^okthe  cross-stai^  and  depS^JonJ 
toagB  to  Rome  where  he  died  soon  a&,  in  the^Zaster?        ■ 

LS;.  S\-  ^i  v^^^  ^y  ^^'^^  ^^^^rs  that  dS  - 

ought  with  him  to  Rome  and  presented  to  the  Pom 
lexander  IL,  the  crown  of  his  fathei^and  f rom  thi^f r  J^JSl  ' 
anytheois^  and  controversies  have  sZnl  ItTn^'^^ 
:ely  that  ^deposed  monai-ch  shouia  h^e  ?;rri;d1n?o  eSe" 
^atever  potable  wealth  he  still  retained,  nor  that  he  should 
.ve  presenteji  his  crown  to  the  Sovereign  Ctiff  before  Sv 

Snt oTwhth  f'  ^  ''  "^^^^^-"^^  withfhe  cXt^S  > 
vereignty  of  which  it  was  once  an  emblem,-«either  reason  nZ 

IriaWA  D  l^eTt'."^^^  t^  banishment  of  Donogh,  son  of 
nan.^A.L>.  1063),  .beoame  actual  ruler  of  the  aoutheJn  Cif 

Ingdom  and  nomh^al  Ard-Righ,  "with  (SnoSn"  tk" 
x,^old  antagonist  to  this  ?^;ce,^l,TSi  be  i'       \ 

Z^  a^/r*"''  f"""^'  *^^  d^'P  debt  Weill^ 
mggles  and  hjs  early  youth  to  Dermid.     There  smW 


■'etween  them,  no  mistrust,  nq  dUtrnsfc     Bare  aa^ 
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precious  felicity  of  humtn  experience !    How  many  hiyriad*  of 
men  have  sighed  out  their  souls  in  vain  desi^flc^thatla^^t 
.blessing  which  Heaven  can  bestow,  atrae,  utchanging,  imsus- 
pecting  friend  I  . 

To  returri :  Conor  O'Melaghlin  could  not  see,  without  deep- 
seated  discontent,  a  Prince'  of  Leinster  assume  the  rank  which 
his  father  aud  several  of  his  ancestors  had  held. .  A  border 
strife  between  Meath  and  Leinster  arose  not  unlike  that  which 
had  been  waged, a  few  years  before  for  the  "deposition  of 
Donogh,  between  .Leinster  and  Ossory  on  the  one  "part,  attd' 
Munster  on  the  other.  Yarious  were  the  encounterSg^  "  "^ 
obscure  details  are  seldom  preserved  to  us.  But  Bm 
fortune  of  Dermid  prevailed  in  all,  until,  in  the  ye?ff  iL  ^^  ^^ 
lost  Morrogh,  his  heir,  by  a  natiu-al' death  at  l)ublm,  and' 
Gluniarn,  another  son,  fell  in  battle  with  the  men  of  Meath. 
Two  years  later,  \ii  the  battle  of  Ova,  in  the  same  territoiy, 
■,and  against  the ,  same  enemy,  Dermid  himself  fell,  with  „tne 
lord  of  Forth,  and  a  great  host  of  Dublin  Danes  andAiOinster 
men.  The  triumph  of  ,the  son  of  Malachy,  and  the  sorrow 
and  anger  of  Leinster,'  were  equally  great.  The  bards  have 
sung  the  praise  of  Dermid  in  strains  whicH-history  accepts  r 
they  praise  his  rud^Jsyipect  and  laughmg  t^th ;  they  remem- 
ber Jiow  he  upheld  tne  standard  of  war,  and  none  dared  contend 
with  him  in  battle}  they, denounce  vengeance  on  Meath  as  soon 
as  his  death-feast  is- over — a  vengeance  too  truly  pursiied. 

As  a  picture  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  thought  in  those 
tidies,  the  fate  of.  Conor,  son,  of  Melaghlin,  and  its  connection 
with  the  last  iUness  and  death  of  Thorlogh  O'Brien,  are  worthy 
of  mention.  Conor  was  treacherously  slain,  the  year  after  the 
battle  of  Ova,  in  a  parley  with  his  own  nephew,  though  the 
parley  was  held  under  the.  protection  of  the  Badhall-Isa,  or  Staff 
•of  Christ,  the  most  revered  relic  of  •  tb^W^bi^hurch.  After 
his  death,  his  body^as  buried  in  th^JBEBJurch  of 
macnoisie,  m  his  owfiTpatrimony.  BdnflHKo'Briei 
haps,  from  his  friendship  for  Dermi(^lmd^  hi^  head",  as 
the  head  of  an  enemy,  to  Kinkora.  'When  it  was  placed  in  his 
■presence  i^  his  palace,  a  mouse  ran  out  from  the  dead  man's 
head,  and  under  the  king's  mantle,  which  occasioned  him  i^ch 
that  he  grew  suddenly  sick,  his  hair  fell  off,  and  his 
'  ispaired  of.  It  was  on  Good  Friday  that  the  buried 
away,  and  on  Easter  Sunday,  it  was  trem- 
_  ,  ;h two finpofgold  as^^pMceoWei^" 
Church.    Thus  were  God  and  Saint  Kieran  vmdicated. 


^ 
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lorlogh' O'Brien  slowly  fei^ed  his  strength,  though  Keating, 
id  the  authors  he  followed,  think Jie  was  never  the  same  man 
_jin,  after  the  fright  he  received  from  the  head  (rf  Conor 
'  Melaghlm.    He  died  peaceably  and  full  of  pehitence,  at  Kin- 
:ora,  on  the  eve  of  the  Ides  of  July,  A.D.  1086,  after  severe  - 
fhyncal  suffermg.    He  was  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age,  the 
t^  °^  ^  ™^®  ^^^^  Munster,  and  the  13th-«-«ince  the  death  of 
!^  of "Leinster— in  his  actual  sovereignty  of  the  southern  half, 
•minal  mle'of  the  whole  kingdom;  Hq  was  succeeded  by  his  , 
>nMurkertach,  or Murtogh,  afterwards  cabled  More,  or  the  great 
.We  have  thus  traced  to  thfi  thurd  generation  the  political 
•rtunes  of  the  family  of  Brian,  which  includes  so  much  of  the 
'Story  of  those  tunes.    That  family  had  become,  and  was  long^ 
(stin^d  to  remain,  the  first  in  rank  And  influence  in  the  southerii 
■  f-kmgdom.    But  internal  'discord  in  a  great  house,  as  iiv  a   . 
lat  state,  is  fatal  io  the  peaceable  transmission  of  power' 
lat  "  ackhowledged  right  of  birt;h  »  to  whicli  a  famous  his- 
»nan  attributes  "  the  peaceful  successions  "  of  modern  Europe 
js  too  little  respected  m  those  ages,  in  many  countries  of 
bnstendom— and   had   no  settled  prescription  initsfavwir 
long  the  Irish.    Prunogeniture  and  the  whole  scheme,  of  feudal 
•pendence  seems  to  have  been,  an  essential  preparative  for 
lodern  civilization:,  but  as  Ireland  had  escaped  the  legions  of 
^me,  so  she  existed  without  the  circle  of  feudal  organization 
vhen  that  system  did  at  length  appear  upon  her  soil  it  was' 
iDodied  m  an  mvading  host,  and  patriot  eeal  could  discern 
rtnmg  good,  nothing  imitable  in  the  laws  and  customs  of  an 
lemy,  whose  armed  presence  in  the  land  was  an  insult  to  its     " 
ihabitants    Thus  did  our  Island  twice  lose  the  disciphne  which 
sewhere  laid  the  foundation  of  great  states:  once  in  the 
Oman,  and  agam  in  the  Feudal  era.  ^       •  . 
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CHAPTER  II. 


m  CONTEST  BETWEEN  THE  NORTH  AND  SOUTH— BISE  OF 
•  THE  FAMILY  OP  O'CONOR.  ' 

lestm^^  tne  lifeqon^  rival  of  his  gre^a|^ad  succeeded^ 
the  kmgship  of  the  northern  tribes.    This^  Donald,  son 
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of 'Ardlgall,  Prinfcepf  Aileach,  sometimes  called  "0"  and  some- 
4tuaes  "  Mac  **  liaughlin.  Donald  kad  reached  the  mature  ag6 
of  forty  when  he  succeeded  in  the  course  of  nature  to  his  fatheir, 
Aidgall,  and  was  admitted  the  first  man  of  the  North,  not  only 
in  station  but  for  personal  graces  and  accomplishments ;  for 
wisdom,  wealth,  liberality,  and  love  of  military  adventure. 

Murkertach,  or  Murtogh  O'Brien,  was  of  nearly  the  same 
^^as  his  rival,  and  his  equal,  if  not  superior  in  talents,  both 
for  peace  and  war.  During  the  last  years  of  his  father's  reign  ' 
and  illness,  he  had  been  the  real  ruler  of  the  south,  and  had  en- 
forced the  claims  of  Cashel  on  aU  the  tribes  of  Leath  Mogha, 
from  Dublin  to  Galwg-y.  In  the  year  1094,  by  mutual- compact, 
^  brought  about  through  th^  intercession  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Armagh  and  the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  north  and  south — 
'"''ftnd  still  more  perhaps  by  the  pestilence  and  famine  which  raged 
at  intervals' during  the  last  years  of  the  elepp^tith  century — ^this 
ancient  division  of  the  midland  asker^  running  east  and  west,  was 
solemnly  restored  by  consent  of  both  parties,  and  Leath  Mogha 
and  Leath  Conn  became  for  the  moment  independent  territories. 
Stf'thoroughly  did  the  Church  enter  into  the  arrangement,  that, 
at  the  Synod  of  Rath-Brazil,  held  a  few  years  later,  l^he  seat» 
of  the  twelve  Bishops  of  the  southern  half  were  grouped  round 
the  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  while  the  twelve  of  the  northern  half 
were  ranged  round  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh.  The  Bishops 
erf  Meath,  the  ancient  mensal  of  the  monarchy,  seem  to  have 
occupied  a  middle  station  between  the  benches  of  the  north  and 
south. 

Notwithstanding  the  solemn  compact  of  1094,  Murtogh  did 
not  long  cease  to  claim  the  title,  nor  to  seek  the  hostages  of  all 
Ireland. ;  As  soon  as  thp  fearfut  visitations  with  which  the 
centuiyjbad  closed  were  passed  over,  he  resumed  his  warlike 
forays, 'and  found  Donald  of  Aileach  nothing  loath  to  try  again 
the  issue  of  arms.  Each  prince,  hovreyer,  seenis  to  have  been 
more  aniious  to  coerce  or,  interest  the  secondary  chiefs  in  his 
own  behalf  than  to  meet  fiis  rival  in  the  old-style  pitched  battle. 
Murtogh's  annual  march  was  usually  along  the  Shannon,  into 
Leitrim,  thence  north  by  Sligo,  and  across  the  Erne  and  Finn 
into  Donegal  and  Derry.  .  Donald's  annual  excursion  led  com- 
monly along  the  Bann,  into  DaJriada  and  Ulidia,  thence  byway 
of  Nowry,  across  the  Boyne,  into  Meath,  and  from  West-Meath 
into  Munster.  In  one  of  these  forays,  at  the  very  opening  of 
tha  twelfth  cwutury,  Pbuald  HurpriaedRtiAonriirltef 
of  its  lord,  razed  the  fort  and  levelled  the  buildings  to  the  earth. 
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5ut  the  next  season  the  soathem  king  paid  him  back  in  kind 
vhe:\  he  attacked  and  demolished  Aileach,  and  caused  each  of 
his  soldiers  to  cany  off  a  stone  of  the  ruin  in  his  knapsack. 
^*I  never  heard  of  the  billeting  of^  grit  stones,"  exclaims  a  bard 
of  those  days,  "though  I  have  heard  of  the  billeting  of  soldiers^ 
but  now  we  see  the  stones  of  Aileach  billeted  on  the  horses  of 
the  King  of  the  West!" 

I  ^   Such  circuits  of  the  Irish  kings,  especially  in  days  of  opposi- 
tion,-were  repeated  with  much  regularity.    They  seem  to  have 
feet  out  commonly  in  May— or  soon  after  the  festival  of  Eastor 
—and  when  the  tour  of  the  island  was  made,  they  occupied 
about  six  weeks  in  duration.     The  precise  number  of  men  who 
k)ok  part  in  these  visitations  is  nowhere  stated,  but  in  critical 
fames  no  prmce,  claiming  the  perilous  honour  of  Ard-Righ.  would 
fc^  likely  to  march  with  less  than  from  five  to  ten  thousand  men. 
tie  movements  of  such  a  multitude  must  have  been  attended 
ith  many  oppressions  and  inconveniences;  theu-  encampment 
for  even  a  week  in  any  territory  must  have  been  a  serious 
bui-then  to  the  resident  mhabitants,  whether  hostile  or  hospi- 
table.   Yet  this  was  one  inevitable  consequence  of  the  breakinc 
lup  of  the  federal  centre  at  Tara.    In  earlier  days,  the  Ard-Rinh 
Ion  hi|.^ion^  or^  an  emergency,  made  an  armed  procession 
Ithrough  the  islan^..  Ordinarily,  however,  his  suffragans  visited 
Ihim,  and  not  he  them;  aU  Ireland  went  up  to  Tara  to  the  Fds 
or  to  the  festivals  of  Baaltine  and  Samhain.    Now  that  ther^ 
was  no  Tara  to  goto,  thb  monarch,  or  would-be  monarch,  found 
It  indispensable  to  show  himself  often,  and  to  exercise  his 
authontym^  person,  ambng  every  considerable  tribe  in  the 
island.    To  do  justice  to  Murtogh  O'Brien,  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  sought  occasions  of  employing  force  when  on  these 
expeditions,  but  rather  to  have  acted  the  part  of  an  armed 

l?fD    nmN  ^"^  ^''  '"^^  ^'•""^  *^«  ^«™«^i«°^  «f  Ailea^S 

;(A.l^.  1101),  among  other  acts  of  munificence,  he,  in  an 

assembly  of  the  clergy  of  Leath  Mogha,  made  a' solemn  «^ 

hlh     ''^  1  ^nf^^^'  ^T  °^  *"  "^"^  ^d  dues,  to  the  Arfh- 
bishop  and  the  Clergy,  for  ever.    His  munificeni  ta  churches 
and  his  patronage  of  holy  men,  were  eminent  traits  in  thiiJ 

wo^t'n?Tl'-    ^^^h^^l^'-gy  of  that  agB  were  emSently 
worthy  of  the  favours  of  such  Princes.     Their  interposition 
frequently  brought  about  a  truce  between  the  noK  S 
.  southern  Mnp     Tnjhe  yeai^llOytho  hootag«.  of  ^0^  w^e    ' 
^sosdincustodyvdthDolS?^  • 

antee  a  twelvemonth's  peace.    But  the  next  season  the  cont^t 
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was  renewed.    Murtogh  besieged  Armagh  for  a  week,  which 
Donald  of  Aileach  successfully  defended,  until  the  siege  was 
abandoned.    In  a  subsequent  battle  the  northern  force'defeated    \ 
one  division  of  Murtogh's  allies  in  Iveagh,  under  the.  Prince  of 
Leinster,  who  fell  on  the  field,  with  the  lords  of  Idrone,  Ossory, 
Desies,  Kerry,  and  the  Dublm  Danes.    Murtogh  himself,  with 
another  division  of  his  troops,  was  on  an  incursion  into  Antrim 
when  he  .heard  oHihis  defeat.    The  northern  visitors  carried  off 
among  other  spo»  the  royal  tent  and  standard,  a  trophy  which 
gave  new  bitterness  on  the  one  side,  and  new  confidence  on  the 
other.     Donald,  the  good  Archbishop,  the  following  year  (A.D. 
1105)  proceeded  to  Dublin,  where  Murtogh  was,  or  was  soon 
expected,  to  renew  the  previous  peace  between  North  and  South, 
but  he  fell  suddenly  ill  soon  after  his  arrival,  and  caused  himself 
to  be  carried  homewards  in  haste.    At  a  church  by  the  wayside,  ^, 
not  far  from  Dublin,  he  was  anointed  and  received  the  viaticuji^il^ 
He  survived,  however,  to  reach  Armagh,  where  he  expired^^^ 
the  12th  day  of  August.    Kellach,  latinized  Celsus,  his  sm^ 
successor,  was  promoted  to  the  Primacy,  and  solemnly  conse- 
crated on  Saii^t  Adamnan's  day  following — the  23rd  of  Septem- 
ber, 1105. 

Archbishop  Celsus,  whoso  accession  was  equally  well  received 
in  Munster  as  in  Ulster,  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  pious 
•predecessor,  in  taking  a  decided  part  with  neither  Leath  Mogha 
nor  Leath  Conn.  When,  in  the  year  1110,  both  parties  marched 
to  Slieve-Fuaid,  with  a  view  to  a  challenge  of  battle,  Celsus  in- 
terposed between  them  the  Bachall-Isa—md  a  solemn  truce 
followed ;  again,  three  years  later,  when  they  confronted  each 
other  in  Iveagh,  m  Down,  similar  success  attended  a  similar  in- 
terposition. Three  years  later  Murtogh  O'Brien  was  seized 
with  so  severe  an  illness,  that  he  became  like  to  a  living  skele- 
ton, and  though  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  resume  the  exercise 
of  authority  he  never  regained  his  full  health.  He  died  in  a 
spiritual  retreat,  at  Lismore,  on  the  4th  of  the  Ides  of  March, 
A.D.  1 1 1 9,  and  was  buried  at  Killaloe.  His  groat  rival,  Donald 
of  Leath  Conn,  did  not  long  survive  him :  he  died  at  Deny, 
also  in  a  religious  house,  on  the  5th  of  the  Ides  of  Febniarv,  ' 
A.D.  112L  "^ 

While  these  two  able  men  were  thus  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  struggUng  for  the  supremacy,  a  thkd  power  was 
gradually  strengthening  iteelf  west  of  the  Shannon,  destined  to 
Jimfitby  the  cmiteat»  more  than  cither  of '  tho  priocipala.  -  Thia- 


was  the  family  of  O'Conor,  of  Roscommon,  who  derived  their 
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pedigree  from  the  same  stock  as'  the  O'Neils,  and  their  name 
from  Conor,  an  ancestor,  who  ruled  over  Connaught,  towards 
the  end  of  the  ninth  centmy.    Two  or  three  of  their  line  before 
Conor  had  possessed  the  same  rank  and  title,  but  it  was  by  no 
means  regarded  as  an  adjunct  of  the  house  of  Eathcrogan,  be- 
fore the  time  at  which  we  have  arrived.    Their  co-relatives 
Bometimes  their  rivals,  but  oftener  their  allies,  were  the  O'Ruarcs 
of  Breffny,  McDermots  of  Moylurg,  the  O'Flahertys  of  lar  or 
West  Connaught,  the  O'Sjiauglyiessys,  O'Heynes,  and  O'Dowdas. 
The  great  neighbouring  family  of  O'Kellv  had  sprung  from  a 
different  branch  of  the  far-spreading  Gaeffc  tree.    Af  the  open- 
mg  of  the  twelfth  century,  Thorlogh  More  O'Conor,  son  of 
Kuan  of  the  Yellow  Hound,  son  of  Hugh  of  the  Broken  Spear 
was  the  recognised  head  of  his  race,  both  for  valour  and  discre- 
tion.   By  some  historians  he  is  called  the  half-brother  of  Mur- 
togh  O'Brien,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  was  the  faithful  ally  of 
that  powerful  prince.    |n  the  early  stages  of  the  recent  contest 
between  North  and  South,  Donald  of  AUeach  had  presented 
himself  at  Rathcrogan,  the  residence  of  O'Conor,  who  enter- 
tamed  him  for  a  fortnight,  and  gave  him  hostages ;   but  Con- 
naught finaUy  sided  with  Munster,  and  thus,  by  a  decided 
policy,  escaped  being  ground  to  powder,  as  corn  is  gi'ound 
between  the  mill-stones.     But  the  nephew  and  successor  of 
Mmtogh  was  not  prepared  to  reciprocate  to  Connaught  the 
support  it  had  rendered  to  Munster,  but  rather  looked  for  its 
contmuance  to  himself.    Conor  O'Brien,  who  became  Kmg  of 
Munster  m  1120,  resisted  all  his  Ufe  the  pretensions  of  any 
house  but  his  own  to  the  southern  half-kingdom,  and  against  i 
less  ppwerfid  or  less  pohtic  antagonist,  his  energy  and  Opacity 
would  have  been  certm  to  prevaU.    The  posterity  of  MdachV 

SJ^'l^'  ^  "^-^^  "^*^?  P^^^^  «^  AileachVwere  equaUy  h^^ 
tile  to  the  designs  of  the  new  aspirant.  One  Ime  had  given 
three,  another  ^ven,  another  twenty  kings  to  Eftn— but  who 
TwJT  ?.f^^  ""^  ^Ard-mgh  commg  out  of  Comiaught? 
Iwas  so  they  reasoned  m  those  days  of  fierce  famUy  nride 
and  so  they  acted     Yet  Thorlogh,  son  of  Ruar^  soTof  Hugh' 

(1021  to  1186),  more  than  a  match  ior  aU  his  enemies.    He 
fiad  been  chie/  of  his  tribe  since  the  year  1106,  and  from  the 

^!^V:^  J^.^^^.^^^^^J'^Q  cause  of  the  house  nf  Q'Bfiefe 


anoiraaprontedbythataniance.    Nor  were  alFSTthol^S^ 
given  to  war.    Ho  had  bridged  the  river  Suca  at  BaluS^ 
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and  the  Shannon  at  Athlone  and  Shannon  harbour,  and  the, 
same  year  these  works  were  finished  (1120  or  '21)  he-celebrated 
the  ancient  games  at  Tailtean,  in  assertion  of  his  claim  to  the 
monarchy.  His  main  difficulty  was  the  stubborn  pride  of 
Munster,  and  the  valour  aiwt^  enterprise  of  Oonor  O'Brien, 
surnamed  Oonor  "  of  the  fortresses."  Of  the  years  following  his 
assertion  of  his  title,  few  passed  without  war  between  those 
Provinces.  In  1121  and  1127,  Thorlogh  triumphed  in  the 
south,  took  hostages  from  Lismore  to  Tralee,  and  returned 
home  exultingly;  a  few  years  later  the  tide  turned,  and  Conor 
O'Brien  was  equally  victorious  against  him,  in  the  heart  of  hi» 
own  country.  Thorlogh  played  off  in  the  south  the  ancient 
jealousy  of  the  Eugenian  houses  against  the  Dalcassians,  and 
thus  weakened  both,  to  his  own  advantage.  In  the  year  1126 
he  took  Dublin  and  raised  his  son  to  the  lordship,  as  Dermid 
of  Leinster,  and  Thorlogh  O'Brien  had  done  formerly:  marching 
southward  he  encamped  in  Ormond,  from  Lanmias  to  St. 
Bridget's  day,  and  overran  Munster  with  his  troops  in  all 
du-ections,  taking  Cork,  Cashel,  Ardfinnan,  and  Tralee.  Celsus, 
the  holy  Primate  of  Annagh,  deploring  the  evils  of  this  pro- 
tracted year,  left  his  peaceful  city,  and  spent  thirteen  months 
in  the  south  and  west,  Endeavouring  to  reconcile,  and  bind 
over  to  the  peace,  the  contending  kings.  In  these  days  the 
Irish  hierarchy  performed,  perhaps,  their  highest  part — ^that 
of  peacemakers  and  preachers  of  good  wiU  to  men.  When  in 
1132  and  '33  the  tide  had  temporsCrily  turned  against  Thorlogh, 
and  Ccmor  O'Brien  had  united  Munster,  Leinster,  and  Meath, 
against  him,  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  performed  effectually  the 
office  of  mediator,  preserving  not  only  his  own  Province,  but 
the  whole  country  from  the  most  sanguinary  consequences. 
In  the  year  1130,  the  holy  Celsus  had  rested  from  his  labours, 
and  Malachy,  the  illustrious  friend  of  St.  Bernard,  was  nominated 
as  his  successor.  At  the  time  he  was  absent  in  Munster,  as 
the  Vicar  of  the  aged  Primate,  engaged  in  a  mission  of  peace, 
when  the  crozier  and  the  dying  message  of  his  predecessor 
were  delivered  to  him.  He  returned  to  Armagh,  where  he 
found  that  Maurice,  son  of  Donald,  had  been  intruded  as 
Archbishop  in  the  interim,  to  this  city  peace,  order,  and  unity,, 
were  not  even  partially  restored,  until  two  years  later — ^A.D. 
1182. 

The  reign  of  Thorlogh  O'Oonor  over  Leath  Mogha,  or  as 
d-Righ  "with  o]^sitlon,"  la  datwrby  the  tHWt  auUiuiiiiui 
from  the  year  1186.    He  was  then  in  his  forty-eighth  year, 
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and  had  been  chief  of  his  tribe  from  the  early  age  of  eighteen. 
He  afterwards  reigned  for  twenty  years,  and  as  those  years^ 
and  the  e&rly  career  of  his  son  Roderick  are  full  of  instruction, 
in  reference  to  the  events  which  follow,  we  must  relate  theni 
somewhat  in  detail.  We  again  beg  the  reader  to  observe  the 
consequences  of  tho  destruction  of  the  federal  bond  among  the 
Irish;  how  every  province  has  found  an  ambitious  dynasty  of 
its  own,  which  each,  contends  shall  be  supreme;  how  th© 
ambition  of  the  great  families  grows  insatiable  as  the  ancient 
rights  and  customs  decay;  how  the  law:  of  Patrick  enacted  in 
the  fifth  century  is  no  longer  quoted  or  regarded;  how  the  law 
of  the  strong  hand  alone  decides  the  quarrel  of  these  proud* 
unyielding  Princes.  ^  ■ 


CHAPTER  III. 

THOKLOGH    MORE    O'OONOR— MURKERTAOH    OF    AILEAOH- 
ACCESSION  OF  RODERICK  O'CONOR. 

The  successful  ambition  of  Thoriogh  O'Conor  had  thus  added, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  last  chapter,  a  fifth  dynasty  to-the 
number  of  competitors  for  the  sovereignty.    And  if  great 
ener^  and  various  talents  could  aJone  entitle  a  chief  to  rule 
over  his  country,  this  Prince  well  merited  the  obedience  of  his 
cotemporaries     He  is  the  first  of  the  latter  kings  who  main- 
tained a  regular  fleet  at  sea;  at  one  time  we  find  these  Con- 
naught  gaUeys  doing  service  on  the  coast  of  Cork,  at  another 
co-operating  with  his  land  forces,  in  the  harbou^  of  Derry. 
Ihe  year  of  his  greatest  power  was  the  fifteenth  of  his  reim 
{A.D.  1151),  when  his  most  signal  success  was  obtained  over 
Jis  most  formidable  antagonists.     Thoriogh  O'Brien,  Kintr  of 
Munster,  successor  to  Conor  of  the  fortresses,  had  oL  foot,  in 
that  year,  an  army  of  thr^e  battalions  (or  cathsX  each  battalion 
consisting  of  3,000  men,  with  which  force  he  overawed  some^ 
and  compeUed  others  of  the  southern  chiefs  to  withdraw  their 
n^*S    T  ^"^  "^f^^J"-  na^^esake.     The  latter,  uniting  to  his 
^  the  forces  of  Meath,  and  those  of  Leinster,  recentiy 
■^j^j^dtobs  supremacy,  marchfid aouthward, and,  onoaiWL- 
mg  atpTanmire,  received  the   adhesion   of  such  EugST 
families  as  stiU  struggled  with  desperation  against  the  aioend- 
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©ncy'of  the  O'Briens.  With  these  forces  he  encountered,  at 
Moanmore,  the  army  of  the  south,  and  defeated  them,  with  the 
enormous  loss  of  7,000  men — a  slaughter  unparalleled  through- 
out the  war  of  succession.  Every  leading  house  in  North 
Munster  moiu-nedthe  loss  of  either  its  chief  or  its  tanist;  some 
great  families  lost  three,  five,  or*  seven  brothers  on  that  san- 
guinary day.  The  household  of  Kinkora  was  left  without 
an  heir,  and  many  a  near  kinsman's  seat  was  vax»nt  in  its 
hospitable  hall.  The  O'Brien  himself  was  banished  into  Ulster, 
where,  from  Murkertach,  Prince  of  Aileach,  he  received  the 
hospitality  due  to  his  rank  and  his  misfortunes,  not  without  an 
ulterior  politic  view  on  the  part  of  the  Ulster  rriflce.  In  this 
battle  of  Moanmore,  Permid  McMuiTogh,  King  of  Leinster,  of 
whom  we  shall  hear  hereafter,  fought  gallantly  on  the  sidfe  of 
ctor.  In  the  same  year — ^but  whether  before  or  after  the 
r  caropaign  is  uncertain— ^an  Ulster  force  having  marched 
igo,  Thorlogh  met  them  near  the  Curlew  mountains,  and 
made  peace  with  their  king.  A  still  more  important  interview 
took  place  the  next  year  in  the  plain,  or  Mdy^  between  the  rivers 
Efn©  and  Drowse,  near  the  present  Ballyshannon.  On  the  Bac- 
hall  Isa  and  the  relics  of  Columbkill,  Thorlogh  and  Murkertach 
made  a  solemn  peace,  which  is  thought  to  have  included  the 
recegnition  of  O'Conor's  supremacy.  A  third  meeting  was  had 
dining  the  siunmer  ifi  Meath,  where  were  present,  beside  the 
Ard-Righ,  the  Prince  of  Aileach,  Dermid  of  Leinstet,  and  other 
chiefs  and  nobles.  At  this  conference  they  divided  Meath  into 
east  and  west,  between  two  branches  of  the  family  of  Melaghlin. 

.  Part  of  Longford'and  South  Leitrim  were  taken  from  Tiernan 
O'Ruarc,  lord  of  Breffni,  and  an-  angle  of  Meath,  including 
Athboy  and  the  hill  of  Ward,  was  given  him  instead.  EarUer 
in  the  same  year^  King  Thorlogh  had  divided  Munster  into 
three  parts,  giving  Desmond  to  MacCarthy,  Ormond  to  Thad- 
deus  O'Brien,  who  had  fought  under  him  at  "Moanmore,  and 
leaving  the  remainder  to  the  O'Brien,  who  had  only  two  short 
years  before  competed  with  him  for  the  sovereignty.  By  these 
subdivisions  the  politic  monarch  expected  to  weaken  to  a  great 
c^gree  the  power  of  the  rival  families  of  Meath  and  Muuster. 
It  was  an  arbitrary  policy  which  could  originate  oidy  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  could  be  enforcSS  only  by  the  sanction  of 

'victory.    Thorlogh  O'Brien,  once  King  of  all  Munster,  refused 

to  acyept  a  mere  third,  and  carrying  away  hi^  jewels  and 

""v^Mbtes',  mSuding  the  drinMng  Kora  ^6   the  greaTTBilari,  he 

'threw  himself  again  on  the  protection  of  Murkertach  of  Aileach, 
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The  elder  branch  of  the  famUy  of  O'MelaghUa  were  equally 
indisposed  to  accept  half  of  Meath,  where  they  had  claimed  the 
whole  from  the  Shanlion  to  the  sea.  To  complicate  stiU  more 
this  tangled  web,  Dermid,  King  of  Leinster,  about  the  same 
time  (A.D.  1153),  eloped  with  Dervorgoil,  wife  of  O'Ruarc  of 
Breffm,  and  daughter  of  O'Melaghlin,  who  both  appealed  to  the 

"  "o^^fch Jor  vengeance  on  the  ravag^r.    Up  to  this  date 
.Uermid  had  acted  as  a  steadfast  aUy  of  O'Conor,  biit  when 

'.  compeUed  by  the  presence  of  a  powerful  force  on  his  borders 
to  restore  the  captive  or  partner  of  his  guilt,  he  conceived  an 
enmity  for  the  aged  king,  which  he  extended,  with  increased 
virulence,  to  his  son  and  successor. 

.What  degree  of  personal  criminality^  attach  to  this  elope- 
ment It  is  hard  to  say.    The  cavalier  in  the  case  was  on  the 

i  ITfll^f  ""^  fifty,  while  the  lady  Had  rea^^hed  the  mature  ag« 

i  of  forty.four.  Such  examples  have  been,  where  the  passions 
L  y°;j*\8u™D^  the  period  most  subject  to  their  i^uence 

wr^^^^r  o'ft^^th  r^"^^^*^  ^^^°^y  on  *he  confines  of  old  age 
Whether  the  flight  of  Dermid  and  DervorgoU  arose  from  a  m^e 
criminal  passion,  is  not  laid  down  with  ^certainty  in  the  old 
Annals,  though  national  and  local  tradition  strongly  point  to 
that  conclusion.  The  Four  Masters  indeed  state  tSK  th^ 
restoration  of  the  Tady  she  "returned  to  O'Ruarc,"  another 
point  wanting  confirmation.  We  know  that  she  soonter- 
Z^fl  r'^'f  ^  *^"  '^'^"^^  «f  Mellifont  Abbey,  Xrf  sh^ 

Th^u^^^^  Of  Aileach  now  became  master  of  the  situation 
Thorlogh  was  old  and  could  not  last  long ;  Dermid  of  Stei* 

though  made  with  the  generW  consent,  satisfied  no  one.  wfth 
wTonheO^J?^  -arched  southw^d,  restored  to  tie  dder 
dZ  O'Rriin  S,?^     f  }  n  *^^  "^^^^^  «^  M^ath,  defeated  Thad- 

bounds  orThomnnT^  H^T"^  ^T  '^'  '"^P'  ^^^^^^^  ^^e  old 
ShedO'RriTn  ./"l?  Desmond,  and  placed  his  guest,  the 
SS  O^ro'  *^'^  *^'^°^^^  ^^«h^*-  ^  hostile  force,  under 
temtory.    The  next  year  (A.D.  1154)  was  signalized  bv  a  fierm 

those  of  Murtogh,  on  the  tx)a8t  of  Innishowen.    The  latter 
^^Vvessdsfed  from  th.  Gael  01^^  g1  of  B 
«ffi^n  Isles,  and  Man,  were  under  the  command  of  Ma^sS 

Iiff;  the  Connaught  fleet  was  led  by  O'Malley  and  O'Dow^l 
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The  engagement,  which  lasted  from  the  morning  till  the  even- 
ing,'ended  in  t)ie  repulse  of  the  Connaught  fleet,  and  the  death 
of  O'Dowda.  The  occurrence  is  remarkable  as  the  first  general 
eea-fight  between  vessels  in  the  service  of  native  Princes,  and 
as  reminding  us  forcibly  of  the  lessons  acquh-ed  by  the  Irish 
during  the  Danish  period. 

During  the  two  years  of  life  which  remained  to  King 
Thorlogh  O'Conor,  he  had  the  aflSiction  of  seeing  the  fabric  of 
power,  which  had  taken  him  nearly  half  a  century  to  construct, 
abridged  at  many  points,  by  his  more  vigorous  northern  rival. 
Murtogh  gave  law  to  territories  far  south. of  the  ancient  esker. 
He  took  hostages  from  the  Danes  of  DubUn,  and  interposed  in 
the  affairs  of  Munster.  In  the  year  1 156,  the  closing  mcidents 
which  signalized  the  hfe  of  Thorlogh  More,  was  a  new  peace 
which  he  made  between  the  people  of  Breffni,  Meath,  and  Con- 
naught,  and  the  reception  of  hostages  from  his  old  opponent, 
the  I'estored  O'Brien.  While  this  new  light  of  prosperity  was 
shining  on  his  house,' he  passed  away  from  this  life,  on  the  13th 
of  the  Kalends  of  June,  in  the  GSth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
60th  df  his  government.  By  his  last  will  he  bequeathed  to  the 
clergy  numerous  legacies,  which  are  thus  enumerated  by 
Geoffrey  Keating :  "  namely,  four  hundred  and  forty  ounces  of 
^Id,  and  forty  marks  of  silver;  and  all  the  other  valuable 
treasures  he  possessed,  both  cups  and  precious  stones,  both 
ateeds  and  cattle  and  robes,  chess-boards,  bows,  quivers,  arrows, 
equipments,  weapons,  armour,  and  utensils."  He  was  interred 
beside  the  high  altar  of  the  Cathedral  of  Clonmacnoise,  to  which 
he  had  been  m  hfe  and  in  death  a  munificent  benefactor. 

The  Prmce  of  Aileach  now  assumed  the  title  of  Monarch, 
and  after  some  short-lived  opposition  from  Roderick  O'Conor, 
his  sovereignty  was  universally  aclmowledged.  From  the  year 
1161  until  his  death,  he  might  fairly  be  called  Ard-Righ,  \Vith- 
out  opposition,  since  the  hostages  of  all  Ireland, were  in  those 
last  five  years  ui  his  hands.  These  hostages  were  retained  at 
the  chief  seat  of  power  of  the  northern  dynasty,  the  fortress  of 
Aileach,  which  crowns  a  hill  nearly  a  thousand  feet  high,  at  the 
head  of  Lough  Swilty.  To  this  stronghold  the  ancestor  of 
Mmtogh  had  removed  early  in  the  Danish  period,  from  the  more 
exposed  and  more  ancient  Emania,  beside  Armagh.  On  that 
lull-summit  the  ruins  of  Aileach  may  stiU  be  traced,  with  its 
iunefwall  twelve  feet  thick,  and  its  three  concentric  ramparts, 
tbo  firat  ouclosiog  one  nrre,  the  -secoad  fowr,  and  thfi-last  five 
oci-es.    By  what  remains  we  can  still  judge  of  the  strength  of 
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the  stronghold  which  watched  over  the  waters  of  Loujrh  Swillv 
like  a  sentinel  on  an  outpost.    No  Prince  of  the  Northern  Hv- 
Nial  had  for  two  centuries  entered  AUeach  in  such  triumph  or 
Ti'J.^  ^^J'^y  "?^^es  i'^  ^^  train,  as  did  Mmtogh  in  the  year 
1101.    But  whether  the  supreme  power  wrought  a  change  for 
the  worse  m  his  early  character,  or  that  the  lords  of  UlstS  had 
begun  to  consider  the  Une  of  Conn  as  equals  rather  than  sover- 
eigns, he  was  soon  involved  in  quarrels  with  his  own  Provincial 
suffragans  which  ended  in  his  defeat  and  death.    Most  other 
tangs  of  whom  we  have  read  found  their  difficulties  in  rival 
•dynasties  and  provincial  prejudices  j  but  this  ruler,  when  most 
freely  a^owledged  abroad,  was  disobeyed  and  defeated  at 
.  home.    Havmg  taken  prisoner  the  lord  of  Ulidia  (Down),  with 
rwhom  he  had  previously  made  a  solemn  peace,  he  ordered 
Ihis  eyes  to  be  put  out,  and  three  of  his  principal  relatives  to  be 
^executed.    This  and  other  arbitrary  acts  so  roused  the  lords  of 
l^ath  Conn,  that  they  formed  a  league  against  him,  at  the  head 
of  which  stood  Donogh  O'OarroU,  lord  of  Oriel,  the  next  neiX 
n7r  *?)  .«^\?r"^.  ai-^ated  chief  of  UlidiL    In  the  % 
1166,  this  chief,  with  certain  tribes  of  Tyrone  and  North 
Leitrim,  to  the  number  of  three  battalions  (9,000  men),  attacked 
the  pataimony  of  the  monarch-that  last  Unace  and  SaS 
to  an  Insh  kmg.    Murtogh  with  his  usual  valour,  but  nof  h£ 
UBual  fortune,  encountered  them  in  the  district  of  the  W 
with  an  inferior  force,  chiefly  his  own  tribesmen.    Even  iS 
deserted  hun  on  the  eve  of  the  battle,  so  thatho  wTeS 
surprised  and  slain,  only  thii-teen  men  falling  Tn  thfaffi^ 
This  action,  of  com-se,  is  unworthy  the  name  of  a  battte  bui 
SiL^rtSiJe'.'  "^^^  ^^  *'^  -°^^'^^' ''  becan^of  Wg?';ilSS! 

in  ^etnth  vif^nf 'i'°"  ^^  ^^"^'^"^-^  ^'''^^  ^^«  ^*  ^^^  Period 
in  tne  tenth  year  of  his  reign  over  ConuaUght,  and  the  fiftieth 

year  of  his  age.    Rathcrogau,  the  chief  seat  of  his  iuri^Son 

had  just  attained  to  the  sunmit  of  its  ^lory.    The  S  ofIS 

now  almost  forgotten  palace  is  traceable  in  thep^ishS  Elphb 

within  three  mUes  of  the  modem  viUag^  of  Tulsk      Si 

objecte  contributed  to  its  interest  and  ii^portonco  in*MiS 

tunes     There  were  the  Naaateaghna,  or  5a™Msemblv  o^ 

the  dans  of  Connaught,  "the  Sacred  K,»  wS  Kf 

Drmdic  era  was  supposed  to  be  the  residence  of  u^Sd,  aS  Jhe 

Mxgm  M~the  venerable  cemetery  of  the  Pagan^ira  of  the 

Dathy,  and  many^npther  ancient  tomb  could  teafcle^rdi?^ 
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tinguished.  The  relatiye  importance  of  Bathcrogoa  we  may 
estimate  by  the  more  detailed  descriptions  of  the  extent  ami. 
income  of  its  rivals — Kinkora  and  Aileach.  In  an  age  when 
Roscommon  alone  contained  470  fori;ified  duns,  over  all  -which 
„  the  royal  rath  presided ;  when  half  the  .-tributes  of  the  island 
were  comited  at  its  gate,  it  must  Have  been  the  frequent 
rendezvous  of  armies,  the  home  of  many  guests,  the  busy  focus 
of  intrigue,  and  the  very  elysium  of  bardS,  «tory-tellers,  and 
mendicants.  In  an  after  generation,  Cathal^  the  red-handed 
O'Conor,  from  some  motive  of  policy  or  pleasure, transferredthe 
se^t  of  government  to  the  newly-founded  Ballintober :  in  the  Me- 
time  of  Thoriogh  More,  and  the  first  years  of  Roderick,«when  the 
fori^unes  of  the  O'Conors  were  at  their  full,  Rathcrog^was  the 
co-equal  in  strength  and  in  splendour  of  Aileach  and-iKjnkora. 

Advancing  directly  from  this  family  seat,  on  the/rarll  tidings 
of  Murtogh's  death,  Roderick  presented  himself  befor-^the  walls 
of  Dublin,  which  opened  its  gates,  accepted  his  stipend  of  four 
thousand  head  of  cattle,  and  placed  hostages  for  its  fidelity  in 
his  hands.  He  next  marched  rapidly  to  Drogheda,  withan  aux- 
iliary force  of  Dublin  Danes,  aijd  th^re  Q'CarroU,  lord  of  Oriel 
(Louth),  came  into"  his  camp,  and  rendered  him  homage^  Re- 
tracing his  steps  he  entered  Leinster,  wSs^-an  augmented  force, 
and  demanded  hostages  from  Derioaid  McijtiHTOgh.  Thirteen 
years  had  passed  since  his  father  had  taken  up  arms  to  avenge 
the  rape  of  Dervorgoil,  and  had  earned  the  deadly  hatred  of  the 
abductor.  That  hatred,  in  the  interim,  had  suffered  no  decrease, 
and  sooner  than  submit  to  Roderick,  the  ravager  burned  his 
own  city  of  Ferns  to  the  ground,  and  retreated  into  his'  fast- 
nesses. Roderick  proceeded  southward,  obtained  the  adhesion 
of  Ossory  and  Mimster;  confirming  Desmond  to  McCarthy,  and 
Thoffiond  to  O'Brien.  Returning  to  leinster,  he  found  that 
Tieman  O'Ruarc  had  entered  the  province,  at  the  head  of  an 
auxiliary  army,  and  Dermid,  thus  surrounded,  deserted  by  most 
of  his  own  followers,  outwitted  and  overmatched,  was  feign  to 
seek  safety  in  flight  beyond  seas  (A.D.  1168).  A  solemn  sen- 
tence of  banishment  was  publicly  pronounced  against  him  by 
the  assembled  Princes,  and  Morrogh,  his  cousifi,  commonly 
called  Morrogh  na  Gael,  or  "  of  the  Irish,"  to  distinguish  him 
from  Dertoid  na  Gall,  or  "  of  the  Stranger,"  was  inaugurated 
in  his  stead.  From  Morrogh  na  Gael  they  took  seventeen  hos- 
tages, and  so  Roderick  returned  rejoicmig  to  Rathcrogan,  and 
"Breffni,  ^each""  vainly  mmgining"^at~iie  had^ 
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r  CHAPTER  IV.      •     '       ^ 

STATE    OP   EELIGION  AND    LEAENINq' AMOlia    THE   IRISH 
PREVIOUS  TO  THE  ANGLd-NORMAN  INVASION^    '      r 

At  the  end  of  the  eighth  pentury,  before  entering  on  the  Nor- 
wegian and  Danish  wars,  we  cast  a  backward  glance  on  the 
Cimstian  ages  over  which  we  had  passed ;  and  now  agdin  we  have 
arrived  at  the  close  of  an  era,  when  a  rapid  retrospect  of  the  re- 
ligious and  social  condition  of  the  country  requires  to  be  taken. 
The  disorganization  of  the  ancient  Celtic  constitution  .has 
aheady  been  suflSciently  described.     The  rise  of  the  great 
.famUieS,  and  then-  struggles  for  supremacy,  have  also^been 
|bnefly  sketched.    The  substitution  of  the  clan  for  the  ra<5e*of 
Ipedigree  for  patriotism,  has  been  exhibited  to  the  reader     W&' 

KT!  °T  !?  *I™  ^  ***!  ^°°^''  "^®  ^^  the  people,  and  to  ascertain 
f^hat  substitutes  they  found  in  their  reUgious  and  social  cbndi-  ^ 
f  tion,  for  the  absence  of  a  fixed  constitutioaal  system,  and  the  " 
strength  and  stabihty  which  such  a  system  confers. 
*!,  •  tt^^i"*"^®'^  ""^  ^^"''  *^°"^^  *W  maSe  no  proselytfes  ti 

tjJ^^  "'""^  *rf  f  *^"  "^^^«^  ^^  St.  Patrick^suSeJ 
m  mflictmg  many  fatal  wounds  on*  the  Irish  Church.  ,  The' 
schools,  montstenes,  and  nunneries,  situated  on  harbours  or 
nvers  or  withm  a  convenient  march  of  the  coast,  were  then:     ' 
first  objects  of  attack;  teachers  and  pupils  were  di;rr2d;T    " 
If  taken,  put  to  death,  or,  escaping,  were  driven  to^rS  to 
arms  m  self-defence.    Bishops  could  no  longer  reside  in  Sek  - 
sees,  nor  anchorites  in  their  ceUs,  unless  they  mvited  ma^^ 
dom;  a  fact  which  may,  perhaps,  in  some  degree  account  for 
the  large  nmnber  of  Irish  ecclesiastics,  m^y  ofS  S 
episcopal  orders,  who  are  found,  in  the  ninth  century  In  GaS 
and  Germany,  at  Rheims,  Mentz,  Ratisbon,  F^af  Cologne 
and  other  places,  already  Christian.    But  it  was  not  iXe 
banishment  of  masters,  the  destruction  of  libraS  and  Z^l  " 
bmldings,  the  worst  consequences  of  the  Gentile  war  were  feU 
Then-  ferocity  provoked  retaliation  in  kind,  and  effaTd   firsi 
among  the  mihtary  class,  and  gradually  from  among  XtheJL 
thatpwmg  gentleness  of  mamiers  and  demencv  of  tem^? 
Suf^aSn  *T,T-^  P™  as  Nial  ofXIhtSS 
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Qf  all  rrvnlntinna ."  ..^^  u.l:  Zt       ""^*""a^  y  It  IS  the  greatest 
wars  had  wrought,  in  two  centuries,  among  the  Irish       ^ 
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The  nuiubi^„(>f  Bishops  in  the  early  Irish  Church  was  greatly 
iu  excess  of  thei^mBer  of  modern  dioceses.  From  the  eighth  to 
the  twelfth  century  we  hear  frequently  of  Eipiscopi  Vagantes,  or 
itinerant,  and  Episcopi  Vacahtes^  or  unbeneficed  Bishops;  the 
Provincial  Synods  of  England-,  and  Gaul  frequently  bad  to 
complain  of  the  influx  of,, such  Bishops  into  their  country.  At 
the  Synod  held  jiear  the' pill  of  Usny,  in  the  year  1111,  fifty 
Bishops  attended^  and  at  th^  Synod  of  Rath-Brazil,  seven  years 
'  later,  according  to  Keating,  but  twenty-five  were  present.  -  To. 
this  period,  then,  when  Celsus  was  Prtma^  and  Legate  of  the 
Holy  See,  we  inay  attribute  the  first  attempted  reduction  of  the 
Episcopal  body  to  something  Hke  its  modern  number;  but  so  far 
was  this  stilutary  restriction  from  being  universally  observed 
that,  at  the  Synod  of  Kells  (A.D.  1152^,  the  hierarchy  had 
again  risen  to  thirty-four,  excltfsive  of  the  four  Archbishops. 
Three  hundred,  priests,  and  th^  thousand .  ecclesiastics  are- 
^ven  as  the  number  present  at  tne  first-mentioned  Sjrnod. 

The  religious  orders,  probably  represented  by  the  above 
proportion  of  three  thousand  ecclesiastics  to  three  hundred 
[secularj  priests  had  also  undergone  a  remarkable  revolution. 
The  rule  of  all  the  early  Irish  moVasteries  and  convents  was 
framed  upon  an  originjd  constitution,  which  St.  Patrick  had 
obtained  in  France  from  St.  Martin  6f  Tours,  who  in  turn  had 
copied  after  the  monachism  of  Egypt  and  the  East.    It  is<called 
by  ecclesiastical  writers  the  Columban  rule,  and  was  more  rigid 
in  some  particulars  than  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  by  which  it 
was  afterwards  supplanted.    Amongst  other  restrictions  it  pro- 
hibited the  admission  of  all  unprofessed  persons  within  the 
predncts  of  the  monastery — a  law  as  regards  females  incor- 
porated in  the  Benedictine  constitution;  and  it  strictly  enjoined 
silence  on  the  professed — a  discipline  revived  by  tfte  brethren 
oi  La  Trappe.    The  primary  difference  between  the  two  orders 
lay  perhaps  in  this,  tiiat  the  Benedictine  made  study  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  intellect  subordinate  to  manual  labour  and 
implicit  obedience,  while  the  Columban  Order  attached  more 
importance  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  missionary 
enterprise.    Not  that  this  was  their  invariable,  but  only  their 
peculiar  characteristic:   a  deep-seated  love  of  seclusion  and 
meditation  often  intermingled  with  this  fearless  and  experi- 
mental zeal.    It  was  not  to  be  expected  in  a  century  like  the 
ninth,  especially  when  the  Benedictine  Order  was  overspreading 
the  West,  that  its  milder  spirit  should  not  act  upon  the  spirit 
6IThe~^0dRimBan  nde.    It  was,  in  effect,  more  social,  andi€ 
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scientific,  more  a  wisdom  to  be  acted  thau  to "  be  taught 
Armed  with  the  syUogiam,  tl^e  Colmnbites  issued  out  of  tto 
remote  island,  carrying  their  strongly  marked  personality  into 
eveiy  controyersy  and  every  correspondence.  In  Germany  and 
Uaul,  then:  system  blazed  up  in  Virgiliu^,  in  Eriirena  and 
Mac^ius,  and  then  disappeared  in  the  ^e^,  SowKt's^er 
inarch  of  the  Benedictine  discipUne.  By  a  reform  of  the  s^e 
ancient  order,  ite  last  hdcl  on  native  soU  waLTosled  whZ 

rnt?nd  *^H  --rr?  i  ?-  ^«^^^^'  j^«  cisterdari^rwS 

KinfTiii    ?^    St  -Mary's  Abbey,  Dublin,  wa^  the  first 
|t6  adopt  that  rule,  and  the  great  monastery  of  Mellifont,  placed 

?f«?h^r^^'^^  ^^  *^  ^'''^^^'  «^'  *^«  ^^i^^te,  sprung  uria 

feath,  three  years  lateR    The  Abbeys  of  B^Aive,  BoVl? 

^altmglass,  and   Monasternenagh,    date    from   the  Vea^  of 

tfdachy  s  second  journey  to  Rome,:and  death  at  Claifiraux- 

Ll>  1148.    Before  the  end  of  the  century,  the  rule  was  estah 

|shed  at  Fermoy,  Holycross,  and  Odorney;  at  Atlbne  a^d 

LT^T  !l^T'?  ^d^s^roe,  and  in  ahnost  eve^trite- 

supposed  that  the  Cistercian  rule  came  in  with  the  Normans  • 

Lh.i^  ^^  ^°"'S^^  ""^  "^^  disturbed  continuaUy  the  clergv  from 
their  sacred  caUmg,  and  led  many  of  them,  even  aE  3 
l^ops  totake  up  arms,  so  the  yoke  of^rinSu^f 
l^ned  and  dropped  from  the  necks  of  the  people  m  awe 
of  the  eighth  century  for  a  Priest  or  Bishorhad  dreadv  S 
appeared  in  the  tenth,  when  Christian  hands  wSd^ 

the  Ard-Eigh.    In  the  twelfth  centmy  the  ArchbisWan^ 
Bishops  of  Comiaught,  bound  to  the  Synod  of  Trim^w?r« 

S   hem  Ml«r°V*^'I  ^!-'^^^  ^?^^"  ^d  dispers^d%  two 
lnr^,,^^-.-A^.t^^  *^^  of.Thorlogh  MoreO'^ora 
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the  assault.  Not  only  for  the  persons  of  ministers  of  religion 
hAd  the  ancient  awe  and  reverence  disappeared,  b^t  even  for 
the  sacred  precints  of  the  Sanctuary.  In  the  second  century* 
of  the  war  with  the  Northmen  we  begin  to  hear  of  churches 
and  cloisters  plundered  by  'native  chiefs,  who  yet  called  themi 
selves  Christians,  though  in  every  such,  instance  our  annalists 
are  careful  to*ecord  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  following  swiffe 
on  sacrilege.  Clonmacnoise,  Kildare,  and  Lismore,  were  more 
than  once  riiSed  of  their  wealth  by  impious  hands,  and  given" 
over  to  desolation  and  burning  by  so-called  Christian  nobles 
and  soldiers !  It  is  some  mitigation  of  the  dreadful  record  thus 
presented  to  be  informed— as  we  often  are— especially  in  the 
annals  of  the  twelfth  f«entury,  that  the  treasures  so  pillaged 
were  not  the  shrines  of  saints  nor  the  sacred  ornaments  of  the 
altar,  but  the  temporal  wealth  of  temporal  proprietors,  laid  up 
in  churches  as  places  of  greatestt>8ecurity. 
•  The  estates  -of  the  Church  were,  in  most  instances,  farmed 
by  laymen,  called  Erenachs,  who,  in  the  relaxation  of  all  disci- 
pline, seem  to  have  gradually  appropriated  the  lands  to  them-^ 
selves,  leaving  to  the  Clergy  and  Bishops  only  periodical  dues 
and  the  actual  enclosure  of  the  Church.  This  office  of  Erenach 
was  hereditary,  and  must  have  presented  many  strong  tempta- 
tions to  its  occupants.  It  is  indeed  certain  that  the  Irish 
Church  was  originally  founded  on  the  broadest  voluntaryism, 
and  that  such  was  the  spirit  of  all  its  most  illustrious  fathers. 
"Content  with  food  and  raiment,"  says  an  ancient  Canon 
attributed  to  St.  Patrick,  "  reject  the  gifts  of  the  wicked  beside, 
seeing  that  the  lamp  takes  only  that  with  which  it  is  fed."  Such, 
to  the  letter,  was  the  maxun  which  guided  the  conduct  of  Colman 
and  his  brethren,  of  whom  Bede'makes  such  honourable  mention, 
in  the  third  century  after  the  preaching  of  St.  Patrick.  But  the 
munificence  of  tribes  and  Princes  was  not  to  be  restrained,  and 
obviate  any  violation  of  the  revered  canons  of  the  apostle, 
laymen,  as  treasurersand  stewards  over  the  endoypnents  of  the 
Church,  were  early  Appointed.  As  those  possessions  increased, 
the  de^jre  of  family  aggrancMzement  proved  too  much  for  the 
Erenachs  not  only  of  Armagh,  but  of  most  other  sees,  and  left 
the  clergy  as  practically  dependent  on  free-will  offerings,  as  if 
their  Cathedrals  or  Convents  had  never  been  endowed  with  an 
acre,  &  mill,  a  ferry,  or  a  fishery  The  free  offerings  were, 
however,  always  generous,  and  sometimes  munificent.    When 

CelsuH,   on   his  fliftvflt.inn   in  thn  Primnry,  maAn  u.  fnnr  nf  fha 
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f  heep,  and  half  an  ounce  of  silver  from  every  cantfed  ITmndredl 
m  Munster."  The  bequests  were  also  a  fruitful  source  if  revenui 
to  the  pnnapal  foundations ;  of  the  munificence  of  the  monarchs 
^may  form  some  opinion  by  what  has  been  already  recorded 
of  the  gifte  left  to  churches  by  Thorlogh  More  O'Conor.  ^ 
_  1  he  power  of  the  clerical  order,  in  these  ages  of  Paffftn  war^ 
fare,  had  very  far  declined  from  what  it  was,  when  Adamnau 
caused  the  law  to  be  enacted  to  prevent  women  going  to  battle 

ColumbkiU  the  recognition  of  Scottish  independence.  Truoea 
madem  the  presence  of  the  highest  dignitaries,  and  sworn  to 
^  the  most  sacred  relics,  were  frequently  violated,  and  often 
with  impunity.  Neither  excommunicatioi  nor  public  penance 
were  latterly  inflicted  as  an  atonement  for  such  Sy^a  S 
nl^f  ""^w^  *^"  Ohm-ch  Va«  the  ea«y  and  onlfSon  ?he 

fctf  ^-^"^  ^'.T  ?'  «E^"^^"^  «^  *^«  »^hopof  Cork  sd 
teli^  disregarded  by  the  assassins  of  Mahon,  son  of 
r  Kennedy,  and  the  solemn  peace  of  the  year  1094  so  readilv 
broken  by  two  such  men  as  the  Princes  of  the  North  and  the 
South,  we  need  no  other  proofs  of  the  decadence  ofX  spiri£ 
authority  in  that  age  of  Irish  history.  spiritual 

fo.:^*^  VK  "??^?^«,°^  P"vate  life  tell  the  same  sad  tale.    The 

fffKr*^  ''^''^?'  "^^""^  ^^  ^^  contracted  and  dLolved 

Ses  wrfet  in'i^r  i  *^.^  degeneracy.    The  worst  e^m- 

pies  Tvere  set    n  the  highest  stations,  for  it  is  no  uncommon 

madent,  from  the  ninth  century  downwards,  to  find  SS 

^  more  than  one  mfeliving,  and  the  r.,pudiated  wXmS 

again  to  a^rson  of  equal  or  superior  rank.    We  havethe 

authority  of  Saint  Anselm  and  Saint  Bernard,  for  the  existenc^ 

^  grave  scandal  and  irregularities  of  lifeamoigThe  der^  an^ 

^Z  If  ^^r  ^"'  ^^,"^^«^  ^  generation^of  Bi2^'w'?h 

Mala^L  an^^^^A"^  "^^  the  courage  of  Saint  CelsuS,  S 

Malachy,  and  bamt  Lawrence,  to  rescue  from  ruin  a  PriesthZl 

"LtorrtL7.^  '"t'^  '""^  *^^  bright  TxLpfeTth'r 
S  ,L  Ji  •  *^^  ^^°"  *^™^  *  ^^^'  lif«  h^  strongly 
^hlch  tIJfr  r^'r '  ^?  T^  ^^^  ^'^^  *he  horror  ^Sh  % 
Z^fJ^i^      .*^"'d  quarter  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  elope-   " 

b^n  hard?v  nntti'^wf  ^  ^'^  ?^^^'^  that  event  would  have 
bS  th«  f^       Ti '"  ^^^  ^''^'^  disregard  of  the  marriagt)  tie 
^^^f^^^J^a^^h^^sof^^^^ 

rSation.  "^         '''^  ^^®  '^  ""**  precedes  and  ensui^ 
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■X  Prunate  Malachy  died  at  Clairvaulx,  in  the  arms  of  Saint 
'Bernard,  in  the  year  1148,  after  having  been  fourteen  years 
Archbishop  of  Armagh  and  ten  years  Bishop  of  Down  and 
Oonor.  His  episcopal  life,  therefore,  embraced  the  history  of 
that  remarkable  second  quaiter  of  the  century,  in  which  the 
religious  reaction  fought  its  first  battles  agaiast  the  worst 
abuses.  The  attention  of  Saint  Bernard,  whose  eyes  nothing 
escaped,  from  Jerusalem  to  the  farthest  west,  was  drawn  ten 
years  before  to  the  Isle  of  Saints,  now,  in  truth,  become  an  Isle 
of  Sinners.  The  death  of  his  friend,  the  Irish  Primate,  under 
his  own  roof,  gave  him  a  fitting  occasion  for  raising  his  accus- 
ing voice — a  voice  that  thrilled  the  Alps  and  filled  the  Vatican 
— against  the  fearful  degeneracy  of  that  once  fruitful  mother  of 
holy  men  and  women.  The  attention  of  Rome  was  thoroughly 
aroused,  and  immediately  after  the  appearance  of  the  Life  of 
Saint  Malachy,  Pope  Eugenius  III. — himself  a  monk  of  Clair- 
vaulx—despatched  Cardinal  Papiron,  with  legantine  powers,  to 
correct  abuses,  and  establish  a  stricter  discipline.  ,  After  a  tour 
of  great  part.of  the  Island,  the  Leg&te,  wit$  whom  was  associ- 
ated Gilla-Criost,  or  Christianus,  Bishop  of  Lismore,  called  the 
greait  Synod  of  Kells,  early  in  tho  year  after  his  arrival  (March, 
1162),  at  which  simony,  usury,  concubinage,  and  other  abuses, 
were  formally  condemned,  and  tithes  were  first  decreed  ^..  be 
paid  to  the  secular  clergy.  Two  new  Archbishoprics,  Diblin 
and  Tuam,  were  added  to  Armagh  and-Cashel,  though  not 
without  decided  opposition  from  tho  Primates  both  of  Leath 
Mogha  and  Leath  Conn,  backed  by  those  stern  conservatives  of 
every  national  usage,  the  Abbots  of  the  Columban  Order.  The 
palliumy  or  Roman  cape,  was,  by  this  Legate,  presented  to  each 
oi  the  Archbishops,  and  a  closer  conformity  with  the  Roman 
ritual  was  enacted.  The  four  ecclesiastical  Provinces  thus 
created  were  in  outline  nearly  identical  with  the  four  modern 
Provinces.  Armagh  was  decleded  the  metropolitan  over  all ; 
Dublin,  which  had  been  a  mere  Danish  borough-see,  gained 
most  «  rank  and  influence  by  the  new  arrangement,  as  Qlen- 
dalough,  Ferns,  Ossory,  Kildaro  and  Leighlin,  were  declared 
stbject  to  its  presidency. 

We  must  always  bear  in  mind  tho  picture  drawn  of  Ihe 

Irish  Church  by  the  inspired  orator  of  Clairvaulx,  when  judging 

of  the  conduct  of  Pope  Adrian  IV.",  who,  m  the  year  1166 — ^the 

second  of  his  Pontificate — planted  to  King  Henry  II.  of  Bng- 

4andy  then  newly  crowned,  his  Bull  flnthoi-ising  the  iayaaioaou^ 
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mitted;  and  both  its  preamble  and  conditions  show  how  strictly 
It  was  framed  in  accordance  with  St.  Bernard's  accusation,    ft 
sets  forth  that  for  the  eradication  of  vice,  the  implantmg  of  vir- 
tue, and  the  spread  of  the  true  faith,  the  Holy  Father  solemnly 
oanctions  the  projected  invasion ;  and  it  attaches  as  a  condition 
the  payment  of  Peter's  pence,  for  every  house  in  Ireland.    The 
bearer  of  the  Bull,  John  of  Salisbury,  carried  back  from  Rome  a 
gold  nng,  set  with  an  emerald  stone,  as  a  token  of  Adrian's 
fnendship,  or  it  may  be,  his  subinfeudation  of  Henry.     As  a 
title,  however  powerless  in  modern  times  such  a  Bull  might 
prove.  It  was  a  formidable  weapon  of  invasion  with  a  Catholic 
people,  m  the  twelfth  century.    We  hava  mainly  referred  to  it 
here,  however,  as  an  illustration  of  how  entirely  St.  Bernard's 
impeachment  of  the  Irish  Church  and  nation  was  believed  at 
Ix-ome,  even  after  the  salutary  decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Kells 
had  been  promulgated. 

The  restoration  of  religion,  which  was  making  such  rapid 
progress  previous  to  the  Norman  invasion,  was  accompanied  bv 
a  relative  revival  of  learning.  ,Thp  dark  ages  of  Ireland  are 
not  those  of  the  rest  of  Europe— they  extend  from  the  middle 

^u-A  1!?*^  '^''^'^  *°  *^®  ^^  ^f  Brian  and  Malachy  II. 
Ibis  darkness  came  from  the  North,  and  cleared  away  rapidly 
. W  '  «^entM  day  af  Clontarf,  The  first  and  most  natural 
directo  which  the  revival  took  was  historical  investigation, 
and  the  composition  of  Amials.  Of  these  invaluable  i^rds 
the  two  of  highest  reputation  are  those  of  Tig^rnach  (Tieman) 

?o«n;i'i;r^t*  ^-T  ^J^^  y^^^'  ^^  ^^  «^«  death,  A.D. 
A  n  'i  n«p  ^^'^^^^^^"^^^^  of  Marianus  Scotus,  who  died  at  Mentz, 
tfhl?.tt  /^^'•°*\^^  ^bl^t  of  Clonmacnoise,  and  Marian 
IS  thought  to  have  been  a  monk  of  that  monastery,  as  he 

&nd*  'K;;'^"^  ^^^'^"^^'  ""^^^  ^^«°^  h«  h^d  lived 
in  Ireland.    Both  these  learned  men  quote  accurately  the  works 

with  hff  ^^^ '  ^f  «^^"  *^«  ^"^^  «f  ^^^^^  iii^ZiS^i 
w^th  histoncal  events  for  several  centuries  before  their  own  tm^; 
both  show  a  familiarity  with  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  Mark^us 
8  the  first  ^vnter  by  whom  the  name  Scotia  Minor  was  giveTZ 
a^tlS'"  «^t'«™«?t  in  Caledonia,  and  his  chronicle  wr^ 
amhority  maiiUy  rehed  on  in  the  disputed  Scottish  succession  in 

rnnir  ^^f  T^]'  ^^  ^"^'^^-     ^^t^  ^'^'^^ch,  he  3^ 

considered  the  founder  of  the  school  of  Irish  Annalists,  whidU 

iTn' ^^f  J.".  'h'}!^^L^^  ^^  «^'  monasteries,  such ^  S- 
MK  Boy^  a^  Multifoniau ,  an  J  culniu.»UMl  in  Ow  great  com- 
pUataon  made  by  «  Oie  Four  Marter*"  ia  the  Abb^  ofZ^l. 
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.  Of  the  Gaelic  metrical  chroniclers,  Flann  of  the  Monasterj^, 
and  Gilla-Coemfui ;  of  the  Bards  McLiag  and  McCoisse ;  of  the 
learned  professors  and  leotois^  Lismore  and  Armagh— now  i 
restored  for  a  season  to  studious  days  and  peaceful  nights,  we ' 
must  be  content  with  the  mention  of  their  names.  •  Of  Lismore, 
after  its  restoration,  an  old  British  writer  has  left  us  this 
pld&sant  and  happy  picture.*  "  It  is,"  he  says,  "  a  famous  and 
noly  oily,  half  of  which  is  an  asylum,  into  which  n6  woman 
daies  enter ;  but  it  H  f iill  of  cells  and  monasteries ;  and  reli- 
^ous  men  in  great  abundance  abide  there." 

Such  was  the  promise  of  better  days,  which  cheered  thei  - 
hopes  of  the  Pastors  of  the  Irish,  when  the  twelfth  centuiy; 
had  euteredjon  its  third  quarter.    The  pious  old  Gaelic  proverb, 
which  says,  "  on  the  Cross  the  face  of  Christ  was  lookmg 

westwards ,"  was  again  on  the  lips  and  in  the  hearts  of 

men,  and  though  much  remained  to  be  done,  much  ha4^  been  - 
already  done,  and  done  under  difficulties  greater  than  any  that 
remained  to  conquer.        '-  • 


CHAPTER  V.  .     • 

SOCIAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  IBISH  PREVIOUS  TO  THE  NORMAN 

INVASION. 

The  total  population  of  Ireland,  when  thb  Normans  first 
entered  it,  can  only  be  approximated  by  conjecture.  Sup- 
posmg  the  whole  force  with  which  Roderick  and  his  aUiea 
invested  the  Normans  in  Dublin,  to  be,  as  stated  by  a  cotem- 
porary  writer,  some  60,000  men,  and  ,that  that  force  included 
one-fourth  of  all  the  men  of  the  military  „age  in  the  counliy ; 
and  further,  supposing  the  men  of  =  military  age  to  bear  the 
proportion  of  one-fifth  to  the  whole  number  of  ijSiabitants,  thi« 
*  would  give  a  total  population,  of  about  one  inillion.  Even  this 
conjecture  is  to  be  talcon  with  great  diffidence  and  distrust,  but, 
for  the  sake  of  clearness,  it  is  set  down  as  a  possible  Irish 
census,  towards  t^ie  dose  of  the  twelfUi  century. 

This  population  was  divided  into  two  great  classes  the 
Sm-Cianna^  or  free  tribes,  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  of  MUe- 
sian  race ;  and  the  Daer-Clanna,  or  unfree  tribes^  Consisting  of 


me  descondaals  of  the  subjugated  older  races,  or  of  daps  OBCe 
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free,  reduced  to  servitude  by  the  sword,  or  of  the  posterity  of 
foreignhnercenary  soldiers.  Of  the  free  clans,  the  most  illus- 
trious w^^those  of  whose  Princes  we  have  traced  the  record 
-r-the  des^h<|ants  of  Nial  in  Ulster  and  Meath,  of  Cathaeu- 
More;  in  Lemster^f  Oliold  in  Munster,  and  of  Eochaid  in 
Connaught.  An  arlKtrary  division  once  limited  the  free  clans 
to  six  in  the  southern  ^alf-kingdom,  and  six  in  the  north ;  and 
the.unfree  also  to  six.  \  But  Geoffrey  Keating,  whose  love  of 

truth  was  quite  as  strong  as  his  credulity  in  ancient  legends 

vand  that  ia  saying  much— disclaimed  that  classification,  and 
collected  his  genealogies  from  principal  heads — branchmg  out 
into  three  families  of  tribes,  descended  from  Eber  Finn,  one 
from  Ir,  and  four  from  Eremlipn,  sons  of  Milesians  of  Spain; 
jandiiinth  tribe  sprung  from  Ith,  granduncle  to  the  sons  of 
|Milesius.   The  principal  Eberian  families'  names  were  McCarthy, 
lO'Sullivau,  O'Mahony,  O'Donovan,  O'Brien,  O'Dea,  O'Quin, 
f  McMahon  (of  Clare),  McNamfira,  O'Carroll  (of  Ely),  and  O'Gara; 
'the  Jrian  familieSr  were  Magennis,  O'Farrall,  andO'Conor  (of 
Kerry);  the  posterity  of  Eremhon  branched  out  into  the  O'Neils, 
O'DonneUs,  O'Dohertys,  O'Gallahers,  O'Boyles,  McGeoghegans, 
O'Conors  (of  Connaught),  O'Flaheitys,  O'lleynes,  O'Shaugh- 
nessys,  O'Clerys,  O'Dbwdas,  McDonalds  (of  Antrifn),  O'KeUys, 
Magmres,  Kavanaghs,  Fitzpatricks,  O'Dwyers,  and  O'Conors 
I,  (of  Offally).    The  chief  families  of,  Ithidn  origin  were^  the  ' 
O'DriscoUs,  O'Learys,  Coffeys,  and  Clancys.    Out  of  the  greater 
tribes  many  subdivisions  aiose  from  tune  to  tune,  when  new 
names  wer^  toined  for  some  intermediate  ancestor;  but  the 
farther  enumeration  of  these  may  .be  conveniently  dispensed 
with. 

The  Paer-Clanna,  or  unfree  tribes,  have  left  no  history. 
Under  the  despotism  of  .the  Milesiaq.  kings,  it  was  high  treason 
to  record  the  actions  of  the  conquered  race ;  so  that  the  Irish 
BelgsB  fared  as  badly  in  this  respect,  at  the  hands  of  the 
Milesi&n  historians,  as  the  latter  fared  in  after  times  from  the 
chroniclers  of  the  Normans.     We  only  know  that  such  ti-ibes 
were,  and  that  there  numbers  and  physical  force  more  than   " 
once  excited  the  apprehension  of  the  children  of  the  conquerors. 
What  propoition  they  bore  to  the  Saet-Ctanna  we  have  m 
positive  data  to  determine.    A  fourth,  a.  fifth,  or  a  sixth,  they  ' 
may  have  been ;  but  one  thmg  is  certain,, the  jealous  policy  of  • 
the  superior  race  never  permitted  them  to  reascend  the  plane  of 

pqunlity,  from- which ^bey^  had  Imulxi  '   ' — ~^ 

men(»ment  of  the  Milesian  ascendency. 


v«ry«  com- 
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In  addition  to  the  enelaved  by  conquest  aUd  the  enslaved 

2^  crime,  tiiere  were- also  the  enslaved  by  purchase.    From 

♦  ttie  earhest  period,  slave  Healers  from  Ireland  had  frequented 

Bristol,  the  great  British  slave  market,  to  purchase  human 

^bemgs.    Christian  morality,  though  it  may  have  mitigated  the 

AuI^-.f^^^^^^J'f ^^^^'^'^^^^^t^t  ^*he  South,as  Saint 
Aidaii  had  done  long  .before  him  in  the  North  of  England.    Files 

rnrSf ;    r  ^  ^f'?''  u^^T-'  ?^  ^°*^  8exes,y6ke^d  together  with 
ropes,  contmued  to  be  shipped  at  Bristol,  and  bondmen  and 
bondwomen  pontinued    to    be  aitides  of  value-exchanged 
be^een  the  Pnnce  and  his  subordinates,  as  stipend  or  tribSte. 
The  King  of  Cashel  alone  gave  to  the  chref  of  the  Eugenians, 
BS  part  of  his  annual  stipend,  ten  bondmen  and  ten  ^omen;  ti 
U^^Zt?'  P'^^'Ti  T^^.Pages  and  seven  bondwomen;  to  the 
Jn  li  uf'  f^^t  slaves  of  each  sex,  and  seven,  female  slaves 
to  the  lord  of  Kerry;  among  the  items  which  make  up  the 
.    tribute  from  Os^ory  to  Cashel  are  ten  bondmen  and  ten  ^own 
women;  and  from  the  Deisi,  eight  bondmen  and  eight  "brown- 
hau-ed  .women.    The  annual  exchanges  of  this  d^criptiori,  set 
dow  as  due  in  the  Book  of  Rights,  would  require  the  transfer  ' 
^LTf     ^""^f^  of  slav^,s  yearly,  from  one  set  of  masters  to 
another.    Cruelties  and  outrages. must  have  been  inseparable 
from  the  system  and  we  can  hardly  wonder  at  the  sweeping 
tl^Tn&'^  *^^  ^rf  i/^^Sh  (A.D.  1171)  declared  I 
tl^^^  }  ]T^  in  Ireland  free  to  retiu-n  to  their  homes,  and 
anathematized^the  whole  inhuman  traffic.     The  fathers  of  that 
^uncit  looked  upon  the  Norman  invasion  a^  a  punishment  from 
Heaven  on  the  slave  trade;  for  they  believed  h  their  pm-ity  of 
heart,  that  power  is  transferred  from  one  nation  to  another, 
because  of  injustices,  oppressions,  and  divers  deceits. 
'    *•    i'^P^^I  slaves  and  unfree  tribes  tiUed  the  soil,  and 
P2^*\'.!?  t^«.fechanicarts.    Agriculture  seems  first  to  have 
been  lifted  into  respeotabUity  by  the  Cistercian  Monks,  while 
spuming  weaving,  and  almost  every  mechanic  calling   if  wo 
eicept  the  scnbe,  the^orer,  and  the  bell-founder,  cbntinued 
dow  to  very  reOent  tu^S  to  be  held  m  contempt  imong  the 
Aiael.    A  braveman  is  mentioned  as  having  been  a  "weavinir 

spoken  of  a«  the  son  of  an  Harlot.    Mechanic  warj^  were 
disposed  of  at  those  stated  gatherings,  which  combined  popu- 

-fficrt;h»nts.    A  Bard  ot  m  fel^^OT  ereVenlE"wutmy,  in  a 
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desperate  effort  to  tttiy  the  tisnal  high-flown  descriptions  of 
the  country,  calls  it  "  Erin  of  the  hundred  fair  greens  "-*~d 
very  graphic,  if  not  a  very  poietic  illustration. 

The  administration  of  justice  was  an  hereditary  trust,  com- 
mitted to  certam  judicial  families,  who  held  their  lands,  as  the 
Monks  did,  by  virtue  of  their  profession.    When  the  posterity 
ot  the  Brehon,  or  Judge  failed,  it  was  permitted  to  adopt  from 
the  class  of  students,  a  male  representative,  in  whom  the 
•  J^aicial  authority  was  perpetuated:,  the  famUies  of  O'Gnive 
and  OClery  in  the  l^orth,  of  O'Daly  in  Meath,  O'Doran  in 
Leinster,  McEgan  in  Munster,  Mulconiy  or  Conroy  in  Con- 
uaught,  were  the  most  distmguished  Brehon  houses.    Some 
pecuharities  of  the  Brehon  law,  relating  to  civU  succession  and 
sovereignty,  such  as  the  institution  of  Tanistry,  and  the  system 
of  stipends  and  tributes,  have  been  akeady  explamed;  parricide 
and  murder  were  in  latter  ages. punished  with  death;  homicide 
and  rape  by  eric  or  fine.   There  were,  besides,  the  laws  of  gavel- 
kind  or  division  of  property  ^ong  the  members  of  the  clan- 
laws  relating  to  boundaries;  sumptuary  laws  regulating  the 
dress  of  the  varioiM  castes  Jnto  which  society  was  di^dded- 
laws  relating  to  tj^^  planting  of  trees,  the  trespass  of  cattle'- 
and  billetmg  of  troops.    These  laws  were  either  writtfen  iil 
t^^l  21  T®1»*^^  of  .certain  acknowledged  ancient  maxims  6f 
which  the  Brehon  made  the  application  in  each  particular  case, 
answenng  to  what  we  call   "Judge-made  law."      Of  such 
ancient  tracts  as  composed  the  Celtic  code,  an  immense  number 
have  fortunately  survived,  .even  to  this  late  day,  and  tve  ma^' 
shortly  expect  a  complete  digest  of  all  that  are  now  known  to 
exwt,  ma  pnpted  and  imperishable  fonn,  from  the  hands  of 
native  scholars,  every  way  competent  to  the  task. 

The  commerce  of  the  country,  ^  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
bentunes  was  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Christian  Hiberno- 
JJanes,  of  the  eastern  and  southern  coast.  By  them  the  slave 
^ade-with  Bmto   was  mostly  mamtained,  and  the  Irish  oak, 

^-^"'^^^'"'^  ^^^«  ^«°f^  Westminster  Abbey,  wa^ 
F(^ably  rafted  by  them  in  the  Thames.  The  English  and 
Welsh  coasts,  at  least,  were  familiar  to  their  pUots,  and  thby 
oombmed,  as  was  usual. in  that  age,  the  military  with  the 
mercantde  character.  In  1142,  and  again  in  II66,  a  troop  of 
^bhn  Danes  fought  undeB  Norman  banners  against  the  brave 

?"^°!:?/.^?".^^^  ^".^  ^  Ah*^.  <^P«  of  their  aUies,  sung  the  . 

nrmwofl  of  tho  forMle  inkn^^^^vest.    The  "htmdi^  ia&  of 

in— after  then-  conversion  and  submission  to  native  authority 
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—-afforded  them  convenient  markets  for  disposing  of  the  com- 
modities they,  imported  from  abroad. 

The  Gaelic  mind,  long  distracted  by  the  dm  of  war  from,  the 
purifying  and  satisfying  influences  of  a  Christian  life,  naturally 
fell  back  upoU  the  abandoned,  half -forgotten  superstitions  of 
the  Pagan  period.    Preceding  every  fresh  calamity,  we  hei^-  of 
signs  anji  wonders,  of  migiatory  lakes  disappearing  in  a  night, 
-Oif  birds  and  wolves  speaking  with  human  voices,  of  showers  of 
blood  falling  in  the  fields,  of  a  whale  with  golden  teeth  stranded' 
at  Carlingford,  of  cloud  ships,  with  their  crews,  seen  plainly  sail- 
ing in  the  sky.     One  of  the  mai-vels  of  this  da^s  is  thus 
gravely  entered  in  our  Annals,  under  the  year  1054 — "A 
steeple  of  fire  was  seen  in  'the  air  over  Rftssdala,  on  the  Sun- 
day of  the  festival  of  St.  George,  for  the  space  of  five  hours ; 
innumerable  black  birds  passed  info  and  out  of  it,  and  one 
largte  bird  in  the  middle  of  ^hem;  and  the  little  birds, went 
under  his  wings  when  they  went  into  the  steeple.    They  came 
out  and  raised  up  a  greyhound  that/ Was  in  the  middle  of  the 
town  aloft  in  the  air,  aud  let  it  drop  down  again,  so  that  it 
died  immediately;  and  they  took  up  three  cloaks  and  two 
shirts,  and  let  them  drop  down  in  the  same  manner.     The 
J&ood  on  which  these  birds  perched  fell  undel-  them  J  and  the 
<Mk  tree  on  which  they  perched  shook  with  its  roots  in  the 
earth."    In  many  other  superstitions  of  the  same  age  we  see 
the  latent  moral  Sentiment,  as  well  as  the  over-excited  imagina- 
tion of  the  people.    Such  is  the  story  of  the  stolen  jewels  of 
Clonmacnoise,  providentially  recovered  in  the  year  1130.    The 
thief  in  vain  endeavoured  to  escape  out  of  the  country,'  from 
Cork,  Lismore,  and  Waterford,  "  but  no  ship  into*  which  ho 
entered  found  a  wind- to  sail,  while  all  the  other  "sKps  did." 
And  the  conscience  stricken  thief  declared,  in  his  dying  con- 
fession, that  he  used  to  see  Saint  Kieran  "  stopping  with  his 
crozier,  every  ship  into  which  he  entered."    It  551^  also  ah 
amiable  popular  illusion  that  abundant  harvests  followed  the 
making  of  peace,  ^he  enacting  of  salutary  laws,  and  the  ac-  , 
cession  of  a  King  who  loved  justice;  and  careful  entry  is  made 
in  our  chronicles  of  every  evidence  of  this  character. 

The  literature  of  the  masses  of  the  people  was  pretty  equally 
composed  of  the  legends  of  the  Saints  and  the  older  Ossianic 
legend,  80  much  misunderstood  and  distorted  by  modern  criti- 
cism. The  legends  of  the  former  class  were  chiefly  wonders 
wrought  by  the  favourite  Sainjb  of  the  district  or  the  island, 
omr-iii..i....i  ...u\.  — — qpnrint  fancies  an^iagged  out  witB — 
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reoiiants  of  old  Pagan  sugeratition.  St.  Columbkffl  and  St. 
Ki^  were,  most  common^he  heroes  of  those  tales,  which  J' 
TuSS'  ^o^  ^^^^^  intended  by  their  authors  to  be  seriously 
bey^.,  Such .  waa  the  story  of  the  great  founder  of  lona 
ha^g  transformed  the  lady  and  her  maid,  who  insulted  him 
ott  his  way  to  Drom-Keth,  into  two  herons,  who  are  doomed 
td  hover  about  the  neighbouring  ford  tiU  the  day  of  doom :  and 
fflidh^that  other  story  of  "the  three  first  monks"  who  joined 
bt.£:ieranm  the  desert,  "being  a  fox,  a  badger,  and  a  bear, 
aH  endowed  with  speech,  and  aU  acting  a  part  in  the  legend 
true  to  then-  own  instincts.  Of  higher  poetic  merit  is  the 
legend  of  the  voyage  of  St.  Brendan  over  the  great  sea,  and 
,how  tiie  birds  which  sung  vespers  ibt  him  in  the  groves  of  the 
I'romised  Land  were  inhabited  by  human  souls,  as  yet  in  a 
state  of  probation  waiting  for  thieir  rel^isel  • 

In  _theOssianic- legend  we  have  the  common  stock  of 
Oriental  ideas— the  metamoiphdsis  of  guilty  wives  and  hauffhtv 
concubines  mto  dogs  and  bu-ds;  the  speaking  beasts  and  fishes: 
the  enchanted  swans  originally  daughters  of  Lir;  the  boar  of  ' 
Ben  Bulben    by  which  the  champion,  Diarmld,  was  slain ;  the 
Phoenix  in  the  stork  of  Inniskea,  of  which  there  never  was  but* 
6ne,  yet  that  one  perpetually  reproduced  itself;  the  spirits  of 
the  wood,  and  the  spirite  inhabiting  springs  and  streams;  the 
fairy  horse;  the  sacred  trees;  the  starry  influences.  Monstrous 
and  gigantic  human  shapes,  like  the  Jinns  of  the  Arabian  teS! 
oc^ion^y  enter  into  the  plot,  and  play  amidnightpart,  m^g-' 
?rnlw   .1,^''^^'  "^  .^^  °'^°-    ^*  ^^^  appr^ch  the  eari;h  is 
Shi'  fL"'?^^. '?  °'^^'^*'  ^'^  °^  «*°™  ^  shaken  ou? 
dZ  tllr?  °^  -^^'^  «^""^"^'  *^«  ^^*^h  dogs'and  the  w^ 
dogs^wer  down,  m  camp  and  rath,  and  whine  piteously,  as  tf 

'  w  Jh  ®  7^^^  ?^  ^^'.  ^""^  P«c^ia«ties  of  organization,  with 
,wl'.r  '''**  i^^  original,  certeinly  the  Christianized  Iri^ 
miagnation,  endowed  and  equipped  the  personages  of  the  fSrv 
world,  were  of  almost  Grecian  delicacy.    There  if  no  pC)n^ 

SonTL^*^"  r^."r  ^^^^^*  «^  Zeus,  or  the Inco^pSX  • 
TZ^  ^^»jty  and  wisdom  in  Pallas  Athene :  what  forms  ^L 

?he  r'chri«t?.J'  ^^  ^""^r^  ^*^^  «°°»'  °^*7  have  worn  to 
tne  pre-Ohnstian  ages  we  know  not,  nor  can  know-  butthft 

•  Z^rZv  ^°T^°f '  a^-e  trne  kindred  of  the  brain,  to  the  inno 


The  Sidhe,  a  tender,  tutelary  spirit,  attached  her- 


^/^- 


^■toHi^  ^-t%^  k..** 
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•df  to  heroes,  accompamed  them  in  battle,  shrouded  them  with 
invisibility,  diseased  theur  wounds  with  more  than  mortal  skill, 
and, watched  over  them  with  more  than  mortal  love;  tiie 
Bamheey  a  sad,  Oassandi'a-like  spirit,  shrieked  her  weird  warnipg 
in  advance  of  death,  but^ith  a  prejudice  eminently  Milesian, 
watched  only  oter,those  of  ptire  blood,  whether  their  fortunes 
abode  in  hovel  or  hall.  The  more  modern  and  grotesque  per- 
dbnages  of  the  Fairy  world  jwe  suflSciently  known  to  render 
description  imnecossary. 

^  Two  habitual  sources  of  social  enjoyment  and  occupation 
with  the  Irish  of  those  days  were  music  and  chess.  The  harp 
was  the  favourite  mstrftment,  but  the  horn  or  tjumpet,  and  the 
pibroch  or  bagpipe,  were  also  m  common  use.  Not  only  pro- 
fessional performers,  but  men  and  women  of  all  ranks,  from  the 
humblest  to  the  highest,  prided  themselves  on  some  knowledge 
of  mstrumental  music.  It  seems  to  have  formed  part  of  the 
education  of  every  order,  and  to  have  been  cherished  alike  in 
the  palace, the  shieling,  and  the  doistor.  "  It  is  a  poor  church" 
that  has  no  music,"  is  a  Gaelic  proverb,  as  old,  perhaps,  as  the 
establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  land ;  and  no  house  was 
considered  furnished  without  at  least  one  harp.  Students  from 
other  countries,  as  we  loarh  from  Oiraldus,  came  to  Ireland 
for  thek  musical  education  in  the  twelfth  century,  just  as  bur 
artists  now  visit  Germany  and  Italy  with  the  same  object  in 
view.  f 

The"  frequent  mention  of  the  game  of  chess,  in  ages  long 
before  those  at  which  we  have  ai'rived,  shows  how  usual  was 
that  most  intellectual  amusement.  The  chess  board  was  called 
in  ImhJUhcheallf  and  is  described  in  the  Glossary  of  Cormac,  of 
Oashel,  composed  towards  the  dose  of  the  ninth  century,  as 
quadrangulai-,  having  straight  spots  of  black  and  white.  Some 
of  them  were  inlaid  with  gold  and  silver,  and  loomed  -^h 
gems.  Mention  is  made  m  a  tde  of  the  twelfth  century  of  a 
"  man-bag  of  woven  brass  wire."  Uto  entire  set  of  the  ancient 
men  is  now  known  to  exist,  though  frequent  mention  is  made  Of 
♦*  the  brigade  or  family  of  chessmen,"  in  many  old  manuscripts. 
Kings  of  bone,  seated  in  sculptured  chairs,  about  two  inches  in 
height,  have  been  found,  and  spedmens  of  them  engraved  in 
recent  aiitiquaiian  publications. 

It  only  remains  to  notice,  very  briefly,  the  means  of  loco- 
motion which  bound  and  brought  together  this  singular  state  ' 
jataodetgg^    Fige  groat  roads,  radiataag  from  Tara^  &»  a  ^nto%- 


are  mentioned  in  our  oarUest  record ;  the  road  Daia  leadmg  to 
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Ossoiy,  and  so  on  into  Muuster;  the  ro^  AsaaiL  extondinff 
western  through  Mullingar  towards  the  Shannon ;  the  road 
Culhn,  extending  towards  Dublin  and  Bray ;  the  exacjt  route  of 
the  northern  road,  Midhluachra,  is  undetermined }  SllgU  Mor 
the  great  western  road,  followed  the  course  of  the  esker,  or  hill- 
range,  from  Tara  to  Galway.  Many  cross-roads  are  also  known 
as  m  common  use  from  the  sixth  century  downwards.  Of  these, 
I  the  J^  our  Masters  mention,  at  various  dates,  not  less  than  forty! 
under  their  different  local  names,  previous  to  the  Norman  in- 
Yl^on^  These  roads  were  kept  in  repair,  according  to  laws 
enacted  for  that  purpose,  and  were  traversed  by  the  chiefs  and 
ecc  esiastics  m  carhada,  or  chariots ;  a  main  road  was  called  a 
sl^ihe  {sleigh),  because  it  was  made  for  the  free  passage  of  two 
diaxiots--"  L  e.  the  chariot  of  a  Kmg  and  the  chariot  of  a 

jiiishop.  Persons  of  that  rank  were  driven  by  an  ara,  or 
charioteer,  and,  no  doubt,  made  a  very  imposing  figure     The 

I  roads  were  legally  to  be  repaired  at  three  seasons,  namely,  for 
the  accommodation  of  those  going  to  the  national  games,  at 
fW-tun^l  and  m  time  of  war.  Weeds  and  brushwotS  were  to 
be  remoM  and  water  to  be  drained  off;  items  of  road-work 

^ftt.^-''^  ^7Z  "f  *  ^^"^  ^^^  ^'^^^  ®^  *^«  comfort  or  finish 
of  those  ancient  bghways. 

HnrStf^.'rf^*^^^^^?/'^"'  *^'^'  *°^  ^o"»%  sketched,  was 
domestic  hfe  and  society  among  our  ancestors,  previoiis  to  the 
Anglo-Norman  mvasion,  m  the  rei|n  of  King  limerick  O'Oonor! 


CHAPTER  W. 

FOBEIGN  RELATIONS  OF  THE  IBISH  PBEVIOUS  TO  THE  ANGLO- 
NORMAN  INVASION, 

The  relations  of  the  Irish  with  other  nations,  notwithstandiiiff 
^e  mjurious  effecte  of  their  Wai-  of  Succession  on  naS 

tTe Iw/Tm  *'^'^'  P^"^?*  '^^^'"^  P^i^te  «f  interest.    Xr 

tei^s  oS  of  fhf '^^f^^^^^^  "^^y  ^«P  *^«  Baltic  coim' 

tries  out  of  the  map  of  the  relations  of  Ireland.    Oommendmr 

Srth1v^«'  ^'?  '^  *'?,  -ighbouring  island  J^SS 
f hSi^'  •  .^  sometime^  called  Inimore—the  most  inthnate  and 

Jicotiand.    Bound  together  by  early  ecclesiastical  and  bardic 
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ties,  confronting  together  for  so  many  generations  a  common 
enemy,  those  two  comitries  -were  destined  never  to  know  an 
international  quarrel.  About  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century 
(A.D.  843),  when  the  Scoto-Irish  in  Caledonia  had  completely 
subdued  the  Picts  and  other  ancient  tribes,  the  first  national 
dynasty  waa  founded  by  Kenneth  McAlpine.  The  constitution 
given  by  this  Prince  to  the  whole  country  seems  to  have  been 
a  dose  copy  of  the  Irish — ^it  embraced  the  laws  of  Tauistry  and 
succession,  and  the  whole  Brehon  code,  as  administered  in  the 
parent  state.  The  line  of  Kenneth  may  be  said^  to  close  with 
DonaM  Bane,  brother  of  Malcolm  III.,  who  died  in  1094,  and 
not  only  his  dynasty  but  his  system  ended  with  that  centmy. 
Edgar,  Alexander  I.,  and  David  I.,  all  sons  of  Malcolm  HI., 
were  educated  in  England  among  the  victorious  Normans,  and 
in  the  first  third  of  the  twelfth  century,  devoted  themselves 
with  the  inauspicious  aid  of  Norman  allies,  to  the  introduction 
of  Saxon  settlers  and  tiie  feudal  system,  first  into  the  lowlands, 
and  subsequently  intojSiloray-shu'e.  This  innovation  on  their 
ancient  system,  and  confiscation  of  their  lands,  was  stoutly 
resisted  by  the  Scottish  Gael.  In  Somerled,  lord  of  the  Isles, 
and  ancestor  of  the  Macdonalds,  they  found  a  powerful  leader, 
and  Somerled  found  Irish  allies  always  ready  to  assist  him,  in 
a  cause  which  appealed  to  all  their  national  prejudices.  In  the 
year  1134,  he  led  a  strong  force  of  Irish  and  Islesmen  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Gaelic  insurgents,  but  was  defeated  and  slain, 
ncM"  Renfrew,  by  the  royal  troops,  under  the  command  of  the 
St^ard  of  Scotland.  During  the"  reigns  of  William  the  Lion, 
-^exander  II.,  and  Alexander  III.,  the  war  of  systems  raged 
with  all  its  fierceness,  and  in  nearly  all  the  great  encounters 
Irish  auxiliaries,  as  was  to  be  expedted,  were  found  on  the  side 
of  the  Gaelic  race  and  Gaelic  rights.  Nor  did  this  contest  ever 
wholly  cease  in  Scotland,  until  the  last  hopes  of  the  Stuart  line 
were  'extinguished  on  the  fatal  field  of  Culloden,  where  Irish 
captains  formed  the  battle,  and  Irish  blood  flowed  freely,  inter- 
mingled with  the  kindred  blood  of  Highlanders  and  Islesmen. 

The  adoption  of  Norman  usages,  laws,  and  tactics,  by  the 
Scottish  dynasties  of  the  twelfth  and  succeeding  centuries,  did 
not  permanently  affect  the  national  relations  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland.  It  was  otherwise  with  regard  to  England.  We 
have  every  reason  to  believe — ^we  have  the  indirect  testimony  of 
e^ipi^  writer  from  Bede  to  Malmsbury — ^that  the  intercourse 
botwdontho  Irish  ondSaatons^  after  4^  first  hostili^^^ 


by  th«  cruel  treatment  of  the  Britons  had  worn  away,  became 
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of  the  most  friendly  character.     The  "  Irish  *»  who  fought  at 
Brunanburgh  against  Saxon  freedom  were  evidently  the  natm-al 
allies  of  the  Northmen,  the  Dano-Iri9|i  of  Dublin,  and  the 
southern  seaports.    The  commerce  of  intelligence  between  the 
islands  was  long  maintained;  the  royalty  of  Saxon  .England 
had  more  than  once,  in  times  of  domestic  revolution,  found  a 
^afe  and  desired  retreat  in  the  western  island.    The  fair  Elgiva 
M  the  gallant  Harold  had  crossed  the  westOTn  waves  in  their 
hote:  of  need.    The  fame  of  Edward  the  Confessor  took  such 
deepJhold  on  the  Irish  mind  that,  three  centuries  after  his  death 
his  banner  was  unfiu:led  and  the  royal  leopards  laid  aside  to 
faciUtate  the  march  of  an  EngUsh  King,  through  the  fastnesses 
of  Lemster.    The  Irish,  therefore,  were  not  likely  to  look  upon 
the  establishment  of  a  Norman  dynasty,  in  Ueu  of  the  old  S^n 
hne,  as  a  matter  of  indiflference.    They  felt  that  the  Norman 
was  but  a  Dane  disguised  in  armour.    It  was  true  he  carried 
the  cross  upon  his  banner,  and  claimed  the  benediction  of  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter;  true  also  he  spoke  the  speech  of  France 
and  clauned  a  French  paternity;  but  the  lust  for  dominion,  the 
n:on  self-wm,  the  wily  devices  of  strategy,  bespoke  the  Norman 
of  the  twelfth,  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  Dane  of  the  tenth 
?i^;  TT^?®"'  *^e^e^<»e,  tidmgs  reached  Ireland  of  the 
battle  of  Hastmgs  and  the  death  oraarold,  both  the  apprehen- 
sions and  the  syinpaltes  of  the  country  were  deeply  excited. 
Intelhgence  of  the  coronation  of  William  the  Conqueror  quickly 
foUowed,'and  emphaticaUy  announced  to  the  Irish  the  present* 
of  ^w  neighbours,  new  dangers,  and  new  duties. 

The  spuit  with  which  our  ancestors  acted  towards  the  de- 
feated Saxons,  whatever  we  may  thmk  of  its  .wisdom,  was,  at 
least  respectable  for  decision  and  boldness.    Godwin,  Edmiind 
and  Magnus,  sons  of  Harold,  had  littie  difficulty  in  raising  iil 
Ireland  a  numerous  force  to  co-operate  with  the  Earls  Edwin  - 
and  Moroar  who  stiU  upheld  the  Saxon  banner.     With  this 

ITl"^  ^  'S^\'^.  '?*y-^f  ^^'^^'  *^®y  entered  the  Avon, 
and  besieged  Bnstol,  then  the  second  commerdal  city  of  the 

K  T  xr^li  Bnstol  held  out,  and  the  Saxon  Earls  hid  fallen 

Zi^^^'*?T^^^^^^'.  ^^.*^^  ^«^«  «^  Harold  r^  down  the 
c^t,  and  tned  then-  lu^  m  Somersetshire  with  a  better  pros- 
1^  Devonrfiire  and  Dorsetshire  favoured  their  ca*ise ;  the 
li^'^fl      CornwaU  sweUed  their  ranks,  and  the  rismg 


fam.c.1,   n»|olJ-,  Ma^to  o>  kor^d:;;4aTwg; 
agmnst  Harold  9  sons,  was  defeated  and  slain.     Doubling  the 


\ 
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lisina^s  iBnd,  the  Tictoricras  force  entered  ti^ 
SoTith  Devon.  The  united  garrisons  of  London,  Winchester, 
and  Salisbury,  were  sent  agwnst  them,  under  the  command  of 
the  martial  Bishop  of  Coutances ;  while  a  second  force  advanced 
along  the  Tamar,  under  Brian,  heir  of  the  Earl  of  Brittany,  who 
routed  them  with  a  loss  of  2,000  men,  English,  Welsh,  and 
Irish.  The  sons  of  Harold  retreated  to  their  vessels  with  all 
their  booty,  and  returned  again  into  Ireland,  where  they  vanish 
ly  I  from  history.    Such,  in  the  vale  of  Tamar,  was  the  first  coUision 

of  the  Irish  and  Normans,  and  as  the  t9CG  of  Rolla  never  forgot 
.«n  enemy,  nor  forewent  a  revenge,  we  may  well  believe  that, 
feven  thus  early,  the  invasion  of  Ireland  was  decided  upon. 
JieredithSanmer  relates  in  his  Chronicle  that  William  Rufus, 
standing  on  a  high  rock,  and  looking  towards  Ireland^aid:  "  I 
will  bring  hither  my  ships,  and  pass  over  and  conquer  that 
land  •"  and  on  these  words  of  the  son  of  the  Conqueror  being 
repeated  to  Murkertach  O'Brien,  he  replied:  "Hath  the  King 
in  his  great  threatening  said  if  it  please  Godf  and  when 
'     *  answered  "No;"  " Then,"  said  the  Irish  monarch,  "  I  fear  him 

not,  since  heputteth  his  trust  in  man  and  not  in  G-od." 

Ireland,  however,    was  destined  to  be  reached  through 
'  Wales,  and  along  that  mgptain  coast  we  early'  find  Norman 
castles  and  Norman  shi{S.     It  was  the  special  ambition  of 
'      "    iV        William  Rufus  to  add  tl;©.' principality  to  the  conquests  of  his 
^       father,  and  the  acti^^pathy  of  the  Welsh  with  the  Saxons 
Ob  their  inland^b^^  gave  him  pretexts  enough.     A  bitter 
f«id  between  N^h  and  South  Wales  hastened  an  mvasion,  m 
1  '         -vvhich  Robert  jitz-Aymon  and  his  companions  played,  by  anti- 

T     ;,,,  cipation,  the^faits  of  Strongbow  and  Fitz-Stephen,  in  the  inva- 

sion of  Ireland.  ,     ■  .  , 

#     ThesvSfruggle,  commenced    under    them,  was   protracted 
.  through  tbe  reign  of  Rufus,  wlib  led  an  army  in  person  (A.D. 

1095)  against  the  Welsh,  but  with  little  gain  and  less  glory. 
As  an  after  thought  he  adopted  the  device  of  his  father,  (fol- 
lowed, too,  in  Ireland  by  Henry  II.,)  of  partitioning  the  country 
among  the  most  entorprismg  nobles,  gravely  accepting  their 
homage  in  advance  of  possession,  and  authorizing  them  to 
maintain  trpops  at  their  own  charges,  for  making  good  his 
grant  of  what  never  belonged  to  him.  Robert  Fitz-Aymon  did 
homage- for  Glamorgan,  Bernard  Newmarcfr  for  Brecknock, 
Roger  de  Montgomery  for  Cardigan,  and  Gftl^rt  de  Clare  for 

fitz-Alans,  and 


T<^atdkfii  the  Dest  portions  of  TJTortK 
between  the  Mortimers,  Latimers,  De  Lacys, 
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Montgomerys.  Rhys,  Prince  of  Cambria,  with  many  of  his 
nobles,  fell  in-  battle  defending  bravely  his. native  hills;  but 
GriflSth,  son  of  Rhys,  escaped  into  Ireland,  from  which  he  re- 
turned some  twenty  years  later,  and  recovered  by  arms  and 
policy  a  large  share  of  his  ancestral  dominions.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  I.  (A.D.  1110),  a  host  of  Flemings,  driven  from  then- 
own  countiy  by  an  inundation  of  the  sea,  were  planted  upon 
the  Welsh  marches,  from  which  they  soon  swarmed  into  all 
the  Cambrian  glens  and  glades.  The  industry  and  economy  of 
this  new  people,  in_  peaceful  times,  seemed  ahnost  inconsistent 
with  their  stubborn  bravery  in  battle;  but  they  demonstrated 
to  the  Welsh,  and  afterwards  to  the  Irish,  that  they  could 
handle  the  halbert  as  well  as  throw  the  shuttle;  that  .men  of 
trade  may  on  occasion  prove  themselves  capable  men  of  war. 

«.The  Norman  Kings  of  England  were  not  insensible  io  the  • 
■act  that  the  Cymric  element  in  Wales,  the  Saxon  element  in   - 
England,  and  the  Gaelic  element  in  Scotland,  were  all  more 
agreeable  to  the  Irish  than  the  race  of  Rollo  and  William 
They  were  not  igncrant  that  Ireland  was  a  refuge  for  their 
victmis  and  a  recruiting  ground  for  their  enemies.    They  knew 
furt;hermore^  that  most  of  the  strong  points  nn  the  Irish  coast' 
from  the  Shannon  to  the  Liffey,  were  possessed  by  Christian 
Nortihmen  kmdred  to  themselves.    They  knew  that  the  land 
was  divided  within  itself,  weakened  by  a  long  war  of  succes- 
sion; groaning  under  the  ambition  of  five  competitors  for  tffe 
sovereignty;  and  suffering  in  reputation  abroad  under  the  in-    • 
vectives  of  Sai»t  Bernard,  and  the  displeasure  of  Rome.    More 
tempting  materials  for  intrigue,  or  fairer    opportunities    of 
aggrandizement,  nowhere  presented  themselves,  and  it  was 
^8  want  of  wiU  than  of  leisure  fram  other  and  nearer  contest, 
T^idi  deferred  this  new  invasion  for  a  century  after  the  battte 
of  Hastings.  .  V 

While  that  century  was  passing  over  their  heads,  an  occa- 
sional intercourse,  not  without  its  pleasing  incidents,  was" 
mamtamed  between  the  races.    In  the  firs/year  of  the  twelfth 
!^^i  i  Montgomery,  Eari  of  Chester,  obtamed  a  daughte^ 
of  Murkert;achO'Bnenm  marriage;  the  proxy  on  the  occLion 
Ji? ""L  TJ^^'  ^.;^  *^  Constable  of  Windsor,  and  ancestor  of     , 
the  (^raldmes.    Murkertach,  according  to  Malmsbury,  main- 
tained a  close  correspondence  with  Henry  I.,  for  whoi  advice  * 
He  professed  great  deferenm.    He  wm  accuacd  of  aiding  the 


lebemcm  of  tiie  Montgomerys  agamst  that  PrinS;l^if  at 
one  time  he  did  so,  seems  to  have  abandoned  their  alliauce, 
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'^hen  threatened  with  reprisals  on  the  Irish  engaged  in  peaoe- 
M  (x>^^nerce  with  England.  The  argument  used  ^n  this 
occasion  seems  to  be  embodied  in  the  question  of  Maunsbnry' 
— and  has  since  become  familiar — "  What  would  Ireland  do," 
says  the  old  historiwi,  "  if  the  merchandize  of  England  were 
not  carried  to  her  shores  I" 

The  estimation  in  which  the  Irish  Princes  were' held  in  the 
century  preceding  the  invasion,  at  the  Norman  Court,  niay  be 
seen  in  tiie  style  of  Lanfranc  and  Anselm,  when  addressing — 
the  former  King  Thorlogh,  and  the  latter  King  Murkertach 
O'Brien.  The  first  generation  of  the  conquerors  had  passed 
away  before  the  second  of  these  epistles  was  written.  In  the 
first,  the  address  runs — "Lanfrancus,  a  sinner,  and  the  un- 
A^orthy  Bishop  of  the  Holy  Church  of  Dover,  to  the  illustrious' 
Terdelvacus,  King  of  Ireland,  blessing,"  &c.,  &c.;  and  the 
epistle  of  Anselm  is  addressed — "To  Muriardachus,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  glorious  King  of  Ireland,  Anselm,  servant  of  the 
Church  of  Canterbury,  greeting  health  and  salvation,"  &c., 
&c.  This  was  the  tone  of  the  highest  ecclesiastics  in  England 
towards  the  ruler  of  Ireland,  in  4;he  reigns  of  William  I.  and 
Henry  I.,  and  equally  obsequious  were  the  replies  of  the  Irish 
Princes.  '  .  .         ' 

After  the  death  of  Henry  I.,  nineteen  years' of  civil  war  and 
anarchy  diverted  the  Anglo-Normans  from  all  other  objects. 
In  the  year  1154,  however,  Henry  of  Anjou  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  on  which  he  was  destined  to  act  so  important  a  part. 
He  was  bom  in  Anjou  in  the  year  1133,  and  married  at  eighteen 
the  divorced  wife  of  the  Kipg  of  France.  Uniting  her  vast 
dominions  to  his  own  patrimony,  he  became  the  lord  of  a 
larger  part  of  France  than  was  possessed  by  the  titular 
king.  In  his  twenty-first  year  he  began  to  reign  in  England, 
and  in  his  thirty-fifth  he  received  the  fugitive  Dermid  of 
Leinster,  in  some  camp  or  castle  of  Aquitaine,  and  took  that 
outlaw,  by  his  own  act,  under  his  protection.  The  centenary  of 
the  victoiy  of  Hastings  had  just  gone  by,  and  it  needed  only 
this  additional  agent  to  induce  him  to  put  into  execution  a  plan 
which  he  must  have  formed  in  the  first  months  of  his  reign, 
since  the  Bull  he  had  procured  from  Pope  Adrian,  bears  the  date 
of  that  year — 1154.  The  return  from  exile,  and  martyrdom  of 
Beckett,  disarranged  and  delayed  the  projects  of  the  English 
King;  nor  was  he  able  to  lead  an  expedition  into  Ireland  until 
fnwr  yftftfH  aftOT  b's  rocoptionof  the  Leinater  fagitive^ia 

Throughout  the  rest  of  Christendom — ^if  we  except  Rome— 
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^  lie  name  of  Ireland  was  comparatively  little  known.    The  com- 
merce of  Dublin,  Limerick,  and  Galway^  especially  in  the  article 
of  wine,  which  was  aheady  largely  imported,  may  have  made 
those  ports  and  their  merchants  somewhat  known  on  the  coasts 
I  'of  Prance  ^d  Spain.   .But  we  have  no  statistics-of^Irish  com- 
1  meroe  at  that  early  period.    Along  the  Ehine  and  even  upon 
I  the  Danube,  the  Irish  missionary  and  the  Irish  schoohnaster 
were  still  sometimes  found.    The  chronicle  of  Ratisbon  records 
with  gratitude  the  munificence  of  Conor  O'Brien,  King  of 
Munster,  whom  it  considers  the  founder  of  the  Abbey  of  St 
Peter  in  that  city.    The  records  of  the  same  Abbey  credit  its 
Uberal  founder  with  having  sept  large  presents  to  the  Emperor 
Lothaire,  m  aid  of  the  second  crusade  for  the  recovery  o|  the 
Holy  Land.    Some  Irish  adventurers  jomed  in  the  general 
lEiiropean  hosting   to  the  plains  of   Palestine,  but   though 
ineith^y  numerous  nor  distinguished  enough  to    occupy  the 
fP*^  jL^^i^ry)  t^ei>'  giilfs  and  cooluna  did  not  escape  the 
fstudijMk  of  him  who  sang  Jerusalem  Delivered  and  Re- 
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BOOKIV. 

THte  NORMANS  IN  IBELAND. 


CHAPTER  I., 


5 


DERMID  M*MtmilOQH*S    NEQOTIAl^IONS   AND    BITOOESS— THl 
FIEST  EXPEDITION  OP  THE  NOBMANS  INTO  IBELAND.  ^ 

The  result  of  Dennid  lyfcMurrdgh's  intendew  with  Henry  II., 
in  Aquitaine,  was  a  royal  letter,  addressed  to  all  Ms  subjects, 
authorizing  such  of  them  as  would,  to  enlist  in  the  service  of 
the  Irish  PrinciB.  Armed  alone  with  this^  the.  expelled  adul- 
terer, cha^ig  for  r^s^ration  and  revenge,  retraced  his  course 
to  England.  He  was  at  this  time  some  years'beypnd  three 
score,  but  :^he  snows  of  age  had  no  effect  in  cooling  his  impetu- 
ous blood;  his  stature  is  described  as  almost  gig§.ntic;  his 
voice  loud  and  harsh;  his  features  stern  ^nd  terrible.  HijS 
CTuel  and  criminal  character  we  already  know.  Yet  it  is  but 
'  just  her^h»  recall  that  much  of  the  horror  and  odiom^which 
.  has  accumulated  out*  his  memory  is  posthumous  aM  retrospec- 
^ve.  Some  of  his  cotemporaries  were  no  better  in  their  private 
lives  t^m  he  was ;  but  then  they  had  no  part  in  bringing  in 
the  Normans.  Talents  both  for  peabe  and  war  he  certainly 
had,  and  there  was  still  a  feehng  of  attachment,  or  at  least  of 
regret,  cherished  towards^  him  among  the  people  of  his  patri- 
mony. )     • 

Dennid  proceeded  at  once  to  seek  the  help  he  so  sorely 
needed,  upon  the  marches  of  Chester,  in  the  city  of  Bristol, 
and  at  the  court  of  the  Prince  of  North  Wales.  At  Bristol  he 
caused  King  Henry's  letter  to  be  publicly  read,  and  each  reEid- 
ing  was  accompanied  by  ample  promises  of  land  and  recom- 
^pense  to  those  disposed 'to  join  in  the  expedition — ^but  all  in 
vain.  From  Bristol  he  proceeded  to  make  the  usual  pilgrimage 
to  the  shrine  of  "St.  David,  the  Apostle  of  Wales,  and' then  he 
visited  ^he  Court  of  Griffith  ap  Rhys,  Prince  of  North  Wales, 
whose  family  ties  formed^a  true  Welsh  triad  among  the"  Nor- 
mana,  the  Irish,  and  the  Welsh.     He  was  the  nephew  of  the; 


celebrated  Nest  or  Nesta,  the  Helen  of  the  Welsh,  whose  Wood 
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flowed  in  the  veins  of  almost  all  the  first  Norman  adv^tnrers 
in  Ireland,  and  whose  stoiy  is  too  intimately  interwoven  with 
the  origin  of  many  of  the.highest  names  of,^e  ^(nrman-Irish  to 
be  left  nntold.t  "         *         ' 

She  was,  in  her  day,  the  loveliest  woman  of  GarabriA,  and 
perhaps  of  Britain,  but  the  fabled  mantle  of  Tregan,  which, 
according  to  her  own  mythology,  will  fit  none  but  the  chaste, 
had  not  rested  on  tte  white  shoidders  of  Nesta,  the  daughter 
of  Rhys  ap  Tudor.    Her  girlish  beauty  had  attracted  the  notice 
of  Henry  I.,  to  whom  she  bore  Robert  Fitz-Roy  and  Henry 
Fitz-Henry,  the  former  the  famous  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  the 
latter  the  father  of  tw6  of  Strongbow's  most  noted  companions. 
Afterwards,  by  consent  of  her  royal  paramonr,  she  married 
Gerald,  constable  of  Pembroke,  by  whom  she  had.Maunce 
Fitzgerald  J  the  cpmmoti  ancestor  of  the  Kildare  land  Dei^mond 
"  Geraldines.    While  livmg  with  Gerald  at  Pembroke,  Owen,  S09 
sf  Cadogan,  Prince  of  Powis,  hearing  of  her  marvellous  beauly 
at  a  banqtiet  given  by  his  father  at  the  Oastle  of  Aberteivi,  came 
by  night  to  Pembroke,  surprised  the  Castle,  and  carried  olf  Nesta 
and  her  children  into  Powis.    Gerald,  however,  had  escaped, 
and  by  the  aid  of  his  father-in-law,  Rhys,  rec6vered  his  v^ 
and  rebuilt. his  castle  (A.D;  1105).  ^Tha  lady  survived  Ithis 
husband,  and  married  a  second  time,  Stephen,  constable  of 
Cardigan,,  by  whom  she  ha4' Robert,  Fitzstephen,  and  probably 
other  children.  One  of  her  daughters,  Angharad,  niiurried  PaSd' 
de  Barri,  the  father,  of  Gkaldus-and  Robert  de.Barri^  anolSi^^  * 
name^  jrfter  herself ,  married  Bernard  of  ^ewttarch,  andbwame 
the  father  of  the  jfitz-Bernard,  wjio-  accompanied  Henry  II. 
In  the  second  and  third  genei-ations  this  fruitful  Cambrian  vine* 
grafted  on  the  Norman  stock,  had  branched  out  into  tibe  gre^t 
families  of  the  Oftrews,  Gerards,  Fitzwilliams,  and  Fitiroys,  of 
England  and  Wales,  and  the  Geraldines,  Gr,aoes,  FitzrHenries, 
and  Fitz-Maurioes,  of  Ireland.'.   These  names  will  show  how 
entirely  the  expeditions  of  1160  and  1170  Were  jomt-stocfc  uiv* 
dertakings  with  most  of  the  adventurers ;  Cambria,  hot  Eng-  • 
lan(|,  sent  them  forth;  it  was  a  family  compact;  they  wer©~ 
brothers  in,  blood    as  well  as  in-  arms,  those  comeH  and  . 
anscmpulous  sons,  nephe\^s,  and  grand-sons  of  Nesta  I  '}    c. 

When  the  Leinster  King  reached  thS" residenceoihjnffith  ap 
■  Rhys,  near  St.  David^s,  he  found  that  for,  soiS^  personal  or 
political  cause  he  held  in  prison  Ms  near  l^nsm^,  Robert,  spn 
M  Sfamhft^  who^had  the  lepuktliott  tA  bemg  a  brftfe  and  capal^^ 


*  A        V       V 
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Jpiight.    Dermid  obtained  the  release  of  Robert,  on  condition  of 
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his  embarking  in  .the  Irish  enterprise,  and  he  fpnnd  in  him  an . 
active  recruiting  agent,  alike  among  Welsh,  tipnings,  and 
Normans.  ,  Through  him  Maurice  Fitzgerald,-  the  oe  Barris,  aiid 
Fitz-Henrys,  and  tlieir  dependents,  were  soon  enlisted  in  the 
ftdventure.  The  son  oi  Griflfith  ap  Rhys,  whd  may  be  men- 
tioned along  with  these  knights,  his  kinsmen,  and  whom  the 
Irish  a-nnalists  consider  tl\e  most  important  person  of  the  first 
expedition — ^their  pillar  of  battle — also  resolVed  to  accompany 
them,  wifli-such  forces  as  he  could  enlist.       r 

But.  a  still  more'important  ally  waited  to  treat  with  Dermid, 
iMi  his  return  to  i^istol.  This  was  Richard  de  Clare,  called 
variously  from  his  casties  or  hi*  county,  Em:1  ^f  Strigul  and 
Chffjpstow,  or  Earl  of  Pembroke.  From  the  strength  of  ms  arms 
he  was  nicknamed  Strongbow,  and  in  our  Annals  he  is  usually 
called  Earl  Richard,  by  which  title  we  prefer  hereafter  to  dis- 
tinguish him.  His  father,  Gilbert  de  Clare,  was  descended  from 
Richard  of  Normandy,^  and  stood  no  farther  removed  in  degree 
from  that  Duke  than  the  reigning  Prince.  .  For  nearly  forty 
years  under  Henry  L  and  during  the  stormy  reign  of  King  Ste- 
phen, he  had  been  Governor  of  Pepabroke,  and  like  all  the  great 
Barons  played  his  game  chiefly  to  his  own  advantage.  His  castle 
at  Chepstbw  was  one  of  the^strongest  in  the  west,  and  the  power 
he  bequeathed  to  his  able  and  ambitious  son  excited  the  ap- 
prehensions of  the  astute  and  suspiciotid  Henryi  II.  Fourteen 
years  of  this  King's  reign  had  passed  away,  and  Earl  Richard 
had  received  no  great  employments,  no  new  grants  of  land,  no 
personal  favours  from  his  Sovereign.  He  was  now  a  widower, 
past  middle  age,  condemned  to  a  life  of  inaction  such  as  no 
■  true  Norman  could  long  endure.  Arrived  at  Bristbl,  he  read 
the  letter  of  Henry,  and  heard  from  Dermid  the  story  of  his 
expulsion  and  the  grounds  on  which  he  vested  his  hopes  of 
restoration.  A  consultation  ensued,  at  which  it  is  probable  the 
sons  of  Nesta  assisted,  as  it  was  there  agreed  that  the  town  of 
Wexford,  with  two  cantreds  of  land  adjoining  it,  should  be 
given  to  them.  The  pay  of  the  archers  and  men-at-arms,  and 
*^-  >  ttie  duration  of  their  service,  were  also  -determined.  Large 
.  . ,  grants  of  land  were  guaranteed  to  all  adventurers  of  knightly 
*'5,*-  rank,  and  Earl  Richard  was  to  marry  the  King's  daughter  and 
succeed  him  in  the  sovereignty  of  Leinster. 
'  '*  Having  by  such  lavish  promises  enlisted  this  powerful  Earl 
and  those  adventurous  knights,  Dermid  resolved  to  pass  over 
in  p«8oa  with  sudi  followers  as  were  already  equippedyin  ore 


to.  rally  the  remnant  of  his  adherents.    The  Irish  Annals  enter 
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d  in  him  an . 


this  return  under  the  year  1167,  within  twelvemonths  or  there- 
abouts from  the  time  of  his  .banishment;  by  their  account  he 
came  back,  accompanied  by  a  fleetof  strangers  whom  they  called 
Flemings,  and  who  were  probably  hired  soldiers  of  that  race, 
then  easily  to  be  met  with  in  Wales.    The  Welsh  Prince 
abeady  mentioned  seems  to  have  accompanied  hun  personally 
as  he  fell  by  his  side  in  a  skirmish  the  following  year.    What- 
ever this  force  may  have  amounted  to,  they  landed  at  Glascarrig 
point,  and  winteredr-probably  spent  the  Christmas— at  Ferns. 
The  more  generally  received  account  of  Dermid's  landing  alone, 
and  disguised,  an4  secretly  preparing  his  plans,  under  shelter 
of  the  Austin  Friary  at  Ferns,  must  be  rejected,  if  we  are  still 
to  follow  thos^  trite  but  trastworthy  guides,  whom  we  have  so 
many  reasons'  to  confide  in.    The  details  differ  in  many  very 
unportant  particulars  from  those  usually  received,  as  we  shall 
endeavour  to  make  clear  in  a  few  words. 
•     Not  only  do  they  bring  Permid  over  with  a  fleet  of  Flemings, 
of  whom  the  nativfes  made  "small  account,"  but  dating  that 
€fvent  before  the  expiration  of  the  year  1167,  at  least  sixteen 
months  most;  have  elapsed  betweeii  the  return  of  the  outlaw 
and  the  amval  of,  the  Normans.     By  aUowmg  two  years 
mstead  of  one  for  the  duration  of.  his  banishment,  the  apparent 
difficulty  as  to  time  would  be  obviated,  for  his  reti^  and 
if  itestephen  s  arnval  would  follow  upon  each  other  in  the  sprintr 
and  wmter  of  the  same  year.    The  difficulty,  howeter,  is  more 
*^SYi®°tf^fi  '■®^-   ^  y^^  »^^<^  ^or  the  journey  to  Aquitame 
and  the  Welsh  negotiations.    Another  year  seems  to  have  been 
deyoted  with  equal  art  tod  success  to  resuscitating  a  native 
Lemster  parly  favourable  to  his  restoration*.    Fof  it  is  evident 
trom  our  Annals  that  when.Dermid  showed  himself  to  the 
gopte  after  his  return,  it  wa^  simply  to  claim  his  patrimony— 
lly-Kmsellagh--and  not  to  dispute  the  Kingdom  of  Leinster 
with  the  actu^  ruler,  Mutrogh  na  Gael    By  tjiis  pretended 
moderation  ;and  humility,  he  disarmed  hostility  and  lulled 
suspicion  asleep.    Roderick  and  O'Ruarcdid  indid  muster  a 
^ost  against  him,  and  some  of'  their  cavahy  and'  Karnes  skir- 
mished with  the  troops  in  his  service  at  Kellistown,  in  Oarlow, 
Mf^fn"^  Tr  w  fl'^r^^  ^'^^  ^^^  twenty-five  on  the  other 
-SZ??^  *^®  Yf""^  FP"""^  ^'^^^y  mentioned;    afterwards 
JJOTmid  emerged  from  his  fastnesses,  and  entering  the  camp  of 
u  tonor,  gave  hun  seven  hostages  for  the  ten  cantreds  of  hi#  ' 


gold  for  his  wiwocA"— thart  is,  as  damages  for  his  criminal  con 
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versation  wltlh  Devorgoil.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year 
1168,  D#mid  was  left  to  enjoy  nnmol^sted  the  moderate  terri- 
tory whidi  he  daimed,  while  King  Roderick  was  engaged  in 

*  ; '  eiiforcmg  his  claims  on  the  North  and  South,  founding  lector-  * 
'  ships  at  Armagh,  ahd  paiiitioning  Meath  between  his  insepar- 
able colleague,  O'Ruarc,  and  himself.  He  celebrated,  in  the 
midst  .of  an  immense  multitude,  the  ancient^national  games  at 
Tailtin,  he  held  an  assembly  at  Tara,  and  distributed  magnificent 
giftp  to  his  suffragans.  Roderick  might  have  spent  the  f egtival 
of  Christmas,  1168,  or  of  Easter,  11^9^  in  thfe  full  assurance 
that  his  power  was  firmly  established,  and  that  a  logg  succes-  . 

.   sion  of  peaceful  days  were  about  to  dawn  upon  Erin.    But  he 
was  destined  to  be  soon  .and  sally  undeceived. 

lifjthe  month  of  May,  a  little  fleet  of  Welsh  vessels,  filled 
with  armed  men,  approa4ied  the  Irish  shore,  and  Robert 

•  '   Fitzstepheii  ran  into  a  cre^  of  the  bay  of  Bannow,  called  by 
*►       the  adventurers,  from  the  namfes  of  two  of  their  ships^Bag- 

and-Bun.     Fitzsteph^n  had  with  him  thirty  knight<  sixty 

;  .   esquires,  and  three  hundred  foqjimen.     .The  next  day  he  was 

joined  by  Maurice  de  Prendergast,  a  Welsh  gentleman,  with 

ten  knights  and  sixty  archers.     After  landing  theyjeconnoi- 

'  tred  cautiously,  but  saw  neither  ally  nor  enemy-^the  immediate 

.       coast  seemed  eiiifiely  deserted.    Their  messenger  despatched 

to  Dermid,  then  probably  at  Ferns',  in  the  northern  extremity 

.     of  the  county,  must  have  been'  absent  several  anxious  days, 

wheA,  much  to  their  relief,  he  returned  with  Donald,  the  son  of 

•  >   Dermid,  at  the  head  of  500  horsemen.    Uniting  their  troops, 

Donald  and  Fitzstephen  set  out  for  Wexford,  about  a  day's 
i  march  distant,  and  the  principal  town  in  that  angle  of  the 

•  island  which  points  towards  Wales.  The  tradition  of  the 
uaighbourhood  says  they  were  assailed  upon  the  w«y  by  a 
party  of  the  native  population,  who  were  defeated  and  dis- 
persed. Within  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  of  their  landing,  they 
were  drawn  up  witiiin  sight  of  the  walls  of  Wexford,  where 
they  were  jomed  by  Dermid,  who  obviously  did  not  cojne 
unattended  to  such  a  meeting.    What  additional  force  he.  may 

'  ■  have  brought  up  is  nowhere  indicated ;  that  he  was  not  without 
followers  or  mercenai-ies,  we  know  from  the  mention  of  the 
Flemings  m  his  service,  and  tjie  action  of  Kellistown  in  the 
'  previous  year.  The  force  that  had  marched  fron^  Bannow 
consisted,  as  we  have  seen,  of  500  Irish  horse  under  his  «on 
Dnhi^d^  surnamed /iravana/7A;  30  Imights,  60  esquires,  an^^^ 


men-at-ai'ms  under  FitzstepMui  TO  knights  aHT-er-SK 
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under  Prendergaflt;  in  aU,  nobles  or  servitors,  not  exceeding 
1,000  men.    The  town,  a  place  of  considerable  strength,  could 
muster  2,000  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  nor  is  it  discredi- 
table to  its  Dano-Irish  artizans  and  seamen  that  they  could 
boast  no  captam  equal  to  Mtzstephen  or  Donald  Kavanagh 
.  What  a  town  multitude  could  do  they  did.    They  burned  down 
an  exposed  Suburb,  closed  their  gates,  and  manned  their  walls. 
The  first  assault  was  repulsed  with  some  loss  on  the  part  of 
,  the  assailants, -and  the  night  past  in  expectation  of  a  similar 
conflict  on  the  m6rrow.    In  the  early  morning  the  townsmen- 
could  discern  that  the  Holy  Saciifice  of  the  Mass  was  'being 
offered  in  the  camp  of  their  besiegers  as  a  preparative  for  the 
dangers  of  the  day.     Within  the  walls,  however,  the  clergy 
exercised  all  theu:  mfluence  to  spare  the  effusion  of  blood,  aSd 
to  bring  about  an  accommodation.    Two  Bishops  who  were  in 
the  town  especially  advised  a  smronder  on  honourable  terms 
and  thek  advice  was  taken.    Four  of  .the  principal  citizens  were 
deputed  to  Dermid,  and^  Wexford  was  yielded  on  condition  of 
Its  nghts  and  privileges,  hitherto  existmg,  being  respected. 
The  cantreds  immediately  adjoming  the  town  on  the  north  and 
east  were  conferred  on  Fitzstephen  aceordmg  to  the  treaty 
made  at  Bristol,  and  ^e  at  once  commenced  the  erection  of  a 
fortreM  on  the  rock  of  Carrig,  at  the  narrowest  pass  on  the 
river  Slaney.    Strongbow's  unde,  Hejazey^iras- endowed  with 
two  other  cantreds,  to  the  south  of  the  tbwn,  nov  known  as  the 
baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargey,  where  the  descendants  of  the 
Welsh  and  Flemish  settlers  then  planted  are  still  to  be  found  • 
•m  the  mdustnous  and  sturdy  population,  known  as  Flemmgs, 
Fm-longs,  Waddmgs,   Prendergasts,    Barrys,  and   Walshes! 
bide  by  side  with  them,  now  dwell  in  peace  the  Kavanaghs, 
Murphys,  Conors,  and  Breens,  whose  ancestors  so  long  and  so 
wL'^'^P''*®?  *^®  intrusion  of  these  strangers  amongst  them. 
With  some  mcrease^of  force  derived  from  the  defenders  of 
Wexford,  Dermid,  at  the  head  of  8000  men,  including  aU  the 

SS!f -V  ""w^n  '^*°u**i?.  ^^J^^°^"&  *^"'»*«ry  of  Ossory,  to  ^ 
^astise  Its  chief,  Donogh  Fitzpatrick,  one  of  his  old  enemies. 
Ihis  campaign  appears  to  have  consumed  the.  greater  part  of 
tiie  summer  of  the  year,  and  ended  with  the  submission  of 
Ossory,  after  a  brave.but  unskilful  resistance.  The  tidint?s"^of 
what  was  done  at  Wexford  and  in  Ossory  had,  however,  roused 
the  apprehension  of  the  monarch  Roderick,  who  appointed  a 
.d^foL  a  TiatJoM  mmter-^^-^  tho  Iriahl^at  the  Hill  of  TawK— 


Ihither  repau-ed  accordmgly  the  monarch  himself,  the  lords  of 
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Mealih,  Orid^  Ulidia,  Breffni,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  farther  north. 
With  this  host  they  proceeded  to  Dublin,  which  they  found  as 
yet  in  no  immediate  danger  of  attack ;  and  whether  on  this 

!)retext  or  some  other,  the  Ulster  chiefs  returned  to  their  homes, 
eavfog  Roderick  to  pursue,  with  the  aid  of  Meath  and  Breffni 
only,  the  footsteps  of  McMurrogh.  The  latter  had  fallen  back 
upon  Ferns,  and  had,  \mder  the  skilful  directions  of  Fitssstephen, 
strengthened  the  naturally  diflBcult  approaches  to  that  ancient 
capital,  by  digging  artificial  pits,  by  fellmg  trees,  and  other 
devices  of  Norman  strategy.  The  season,  tbo,  must  have  been 
drawing  nearly  to  a  close,  Wid  the  same  amiable  desire  to  pre- 
vent the  shedding  of  Christian  blood,  which  characterized  all 
the  clergy  of  this  age,  again  subserved  the  unworthy  purposes 
of  the  traitor  and  invader.  Roderick,  after  a  vain  endeavour  to 
detach  Fitzstepheu  from  Dermid  and  to  induce  him  to  quit  the 
country,  agreed  to  a  treaty  with  the  Leinster  King,  by  which 
the  latter  ac^owledged  his  supremacy  as  monarch,  under  the 
ancient  conoJ^ons,  for  the  fulfilment  of  which  he  surrendered  to 
him  his  son  Conor  as  hostage.  By  a  secret  and  separate  agree- 
ment Dermid  bound  himself  to  admit  no  more  of  the  Normans 
into  his  service — an  engagement  which  he  kept  as  he  did  all 
others,  whether  of  a  public  or  a  private  nature.  After  the  usual 
exchange  of  stipends  and  tributes,  Roderick  returned  to  his 
home  in  the  west;  and  thus,  with  the  treaty  of  Ferns,  ended 
the  comparatively  unimportant  but  significant  campaign  of  the 
year  1169. 


»■ 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  ARMS,   AEMOUE  AND   TACTICS   OF    THE  NOEMANS    /. 
H  ^^^   lEISH. 

This  would  seem  to  be  the  proper  place  to  point  out  the  pecu- 
liarities in  arms,  equipment,  and  tactics,  which  gave  the  first 
Normans  those  military  advantages  over  the  Irish  and  Dano- 
Irish,  which  they  had  hitherto  maintained  over  the  Saxons, 
Welsh  and  Scots.  In  instituting  such  a  comparison,  we  do  not 
intend  to  confine  it  strictly  to  the  age  of  Strongbow  and  Dermid ; 
the  description  will  extend  to  the  entire  period  from  the  arrival 
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1169  to  1338 — a  period  of  five  or  six  generations,  which  we 
propose  to  treat  of  in  the  present  book.    After  this  Earl's 
decease,'  the  Normans  and  Irish  approximated  more  closely  in 
all. their  customs,  and  no  longer  presented  those  marked  con- 
trasts which  existed  in  their  earlier  intercourse  and  conflicts 
with  each  other.    The  armour  of  the  first  adventurers,  both  for 
man  and  horse,  exciteii  the  wonder,  the  sarcasms,  and  the  fears 
of  the  Irish.    No  such  equipments  had  yet  been  seen  in  that 
"country,  nor  indeed  in  any  other,  where  the  Normans  were  still 
strangers.    As  the  Knights  advanced  on  horseback,  in  their 
metal  coating,  they  looked  more  like  iron  QrUnders  filled  with 
flesh  and  blood,  than  like  lithe  and  limber  human  combatants. 
The  man-at-ai-ms,  whether  Knight  or  Sqmre,  was  almost  in- 
vaiiably  mounted ;  his  war-horse  was  usujJly  l0d,  while  he  rode 
a  hactoiey,  to  spare  the  destrier.    The  body  armour  was  a 
hauberk  of  netted  iron  or  steel,  to  which  were  jomed  a  hood, 
sleevcMB,  breeches,  hose  and  sabatons.  Or  shoe$,  of  the  same 
material.    Under  the  hauberk  was  worn  a  quiltela  gambeson  of 
silk  or  cotton,  reaching  to  the  knees ;  over  armour,  except  when 
actually  engaged,  all  men  of  family  wore  costly  coats  of  satin, 
velvet,  cloth  of  gold  or  cloth  of  silver,  emblazoned  with  their 
arms.    The  shields  of  the  thirteenth  century  were  ^t  triangular 
form,  pointed  at  the  bottom ;  the  helmet  conical,  wi^h  or  with- 
out bars ;  the  beaver,  vizor  and  plate  armour,  were  iriventions  of 
a  later  day.    Earls,  Dukes,  and  Princes,  wore  small  crowns 
upon  their  helmets ;  lovers  wore  the  favours  of  their  mistresses ; 
and  victors  the  crests  of  champions  they  had  overthrown.    The 
ordinary  weapons  of  these  cavaliers  were  sword,  lance,  and 
knife;  the  demi-launce,  or  light  horsemen,  were  similarly 
armed  j  and  a  force  of  this  dass,  common  in  the  Irish  wars, 
was  composed  of  mounted  cross-bow  men,  and  called  from  the 
swift,  light  hobbies  thiey  rode,  Hobiler- Archers.    Besides  many 
improvements  in  arms  and  manual  exercise,  the  Normans  per- 
fected the  old  Roman  machines  and  en^es  used  in  sieges. 
The  scorpion  was  a  huge  cross-bow,  the  balista  showered 
stones  to  a  great  distance;  the  catapulta  discharged  flights 
of  darts  and  arrows.    There  were  many  other  varieties  of 
stone-throwmg   machmeiy;  "the  war-wolf"  was  long  the 
chief  of  projectile  machmes,  as  the  ram  was  of  manual  forces. 
The  power  of  a  battering-ram  of  the  largest  size,  worked  by  a 
thousand  men,  haa  been  proven  to  be  equal  to  a  point-blank 
"^"^  from  a  thirty-six  pounder.— There  were  moveable  toweiy 


r 


of  all  sizes  and  of  many  names  :  "  the  sow  "  was  a  variety 
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■which  continued  in  use  in  England  and  Ireland  tiU  the  middle 
of  tlte  seventeenth  century.  The  divisions  of  the  cavalry  were: 
first,  the  Con«<a We'«  command,  some  twenty-five  men;  next, 
the  Banneret  was  enfitled  to  unfurl  his  own  colours  with  con- 
aent  of  the  Marshal,  and  might  unite  under  his  pennon  one  or 
more  constabularies ;  the  Knight  led  into  the  field  all  his  re- 
tainers who  held  of  him  by  feudal  tenure,  and  sometimes  the 
retainers  of  his  sqmres,  wards,  or  valets,  and  kinsmen.  The 
laws  of  chivalry  were  fast  shaping  themselves  into  a  code  com- 
plete and  coherent  in  all  its  parts,  when  these  iron-dad,  inven- 
tive and  invincible  masters  of  the  art  of  war  first  entered  on  the 
invasion  of  Ireland. 

The  body  of  their  followers  ui  this  enterprise,  consisting  of 
Flemish,  Welsh,  and  Cornish  archers,  may  be  best  described  by 
the  arms  they  carried.  The  irresistible  cross-bow  was  then:  main 
reliance.  Its  shot  was  so  deadly  that  the  Lateran  Council,  in 
1139,  strictly  forbade  its  employment  among  Christian  enemies. 
It  combmed  with  its  fetock,  or  bed,  wheel,  and  trigger,  almost 
aU  the  force  of  the  modern  musket,  and  discharged  square 
pieces  of  iron,  leaden  balls,  or,  in  scarcity  of  ammunition, 
flint  stones.  The  conimon  cross-bow  would  kill,  point  blank, 
at  forty  or  fifty  yards  distance,  and  the  best  improved  q^t  fully 
one  hundred  yards.  The  manufacture  of  these  weapons  must 
have  been  profitable,  since  their  cost  was  equ^,  in  the  relative 
value  of  money,  to  ^at  of  the  rifle,  in  our  tunes.  In  the  reign 
of  Edwiard  II.  each  cross-Tbow,  purchased  |or^  the  garrison  of 
Sherborne  Castle,  cost  8s.  and  8d.;  and  |^ry  hundred  of 
guarrels — ^the  ammmiition  just  mentioned-^|^M  6d.  Iron, 
steel,  and  wood,  were  the  materials  used  in  ^0ijFipu),ufacture  of 
thisweapcm.   "    .    •  "  .;■::'::['..: ■/■\' .-X  ^r": ,.  , 

The  long-bow  had  been  introduced  into  Engla^^|«fey  the 
Kormans,  who  are  said  to  have  been  more  indebted  to  that  arm 
than  any  other,  for  their  victory  at  Hastings.  To  encourage 
the  use  of  the  long-bow  many  statutes  were  passed,  and  so 
late  aa  the  time  of  the  Stuarts,  royal  commissions  were  issued 
for  the  promotion  of  this  national  exercise.  Under  the  early 
statutes  no  arch^  was  permitted  to  practise  at  any  standing 
mark  at  less  thi^ji*^  eleven  score  yards  (Hstant;"  no  archer 
under  twenty-four  years  of  age  was  allowed  to  shoot  twice 
from  the  same  stand-point  j  parents  and  masters  were  subject 
to  a  fine  of  6s.  ilund  8d.  if  they  allowed  their  youth,  under  the 

**1Sorti€r"^With0Bt"^ 

one  month  together;"  the  walled  towns  were  required  to  set 
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•  up  their  butts,  to  keep  them  in  repair,  and  to  turn  out  for 
target-practice  on  holidays,  and  at  other  cjonvenient  times. 
Aliens  residing  in  England  were  forbidden  the  use  of  this 
weapon— a  jealous  precaution  showing  the  great  importance 
attached  to  its  possession.  The  usual  length  of  the  bow — 
which  was  made  of  yew,  witch-hazd,  ash,  or  elm — ^was  about 
six  feet;  and  the  arrow,  about  half  that  length.  Arrows  were 
made  of  ash,  feathered  with  part  of  a  goose's  wing,  and  barbed 
with  iron  or  steel.  lu  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  a  painted 
bow  cost  Is.  and  6d.,  a  white  bow.  Is. ;  a  sheaf  of  steel-tipped 
arrows  (24  to  the  sheaf)',^.  and  2d,,  and  a  sheaf  of  non  accerata 
(the  blunt  sort).  Is.  "  W|||i^  oi  the  long-bow,  at  its  highest 
perfection,  was,  as  w^m^W^,  "eleven  score  yards,"  more 
than  double  that  of  tl#^|i^^  « The  common  sort 

of  both  these  weaponl^^p<5^|||but  the  same  distance — ^nearly 
-  100  yards.  '-    ^^f^-;..'*  ■    J 

The  natural  genius'^ofl&e  Normans  for  war  had  been  sharp- 
ened and  perfected  by  their  campaigns  m  France  and  England, 
but  more  especially  m  the  first  and  second  Crusades.  All  that 
was  to  be  learned  of  military  science  in  other  countries — all 
that  Italian  skill,  Greek  subtlety,  or  Saracen  invention  could 
teach,  they  knew  and  combmed  into  one  system.  Their  feudal 
discipline,  moreover,  in  which  the  youth  who  entered  the  service 
of  a  veteran  as  page,  rose  in  time  to  the  rank  of  esquire  and 
bachelor-at-arms,  and  finally  won  his  spurs  on  some  well-con- 
tested field,  was  eminently  favourable  to  the  traming  and  pro- 
ficiency of  military  talents.  Not  less  remarkable  was  the  skill 
they  displayed  m  seizing  on  the  strong  and  commanding  points 
of  copamunication  within  the  country,  as  we  see  at  this  day, 
from  the  sites  of  their  old  Castles,  many jto-hich  must  have 
been,  before  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  ^^t  impregnable. 

The  art  of  war,  if  art  it  could  in  their  case  be  called,  was  in 
a  much  less  forward  stage  among  the  Irish  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries  than  amongst  the  Normans.  Of  the 
science  of  fortification  they  perhaps  knew  no  more  than  they 
had  learned  m  then-  long  struggle  with  the  Danes  and  Nor- 
wegians. To  render  feads  impassable,  to  strengthen  their 
islands  by  stockades,  to  hold  the  natm-aUy  difficult  passes 
which  connect  one  province  or  one  district  with  another— these 
seem  to  have  been  their  chief  ideas  of  the  aid  that  valom-  may 
denve  from  artificial  appUanqes.    The  fortresses  of  which  -wft 


"WrtrequefitTy^  dining  lihd  "after  theTBii^  period,  and 
which  are  erroneously  called  Danes* -forts,  were  mgge  numerous 
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than  formidable  to  such  enemies  as  the  Nonnans,  Some  of 
these  earth-and-stone-works  are  older  than  the^  Milesian  inva- 
sion, and  *of  Cyclopean  style  and  strength.  Those  of  the 
Milesians  are  generally  of  larger  size,  contain  much  more  earth, 
and  the  internal  chambers  are  of  less  massive  masonry.  They 
are  almost  invariably  of  circular  form,  and  the  largest  reraaimng 
specimens  are  the  Giant's  Ring,  near  Belfast ;  the  fort  at  Nett^r- 
viUe,  which  measures  800  paces  in  circumference  round  the  top 
(if  the  embankment}  the  Black  Rath,  on  the  Boyne,  which 
measures  821  paces  round  the  outer  wall  of  drcumvallationj 
and  the  King'sRath,  at  Tara,  upwards  of  280  in  length.  The 
height"  of  the  outer  embankment  in  forts  of  this  size  varied  - 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet;  this  embankment  was  usually  sur- 
rounded  by  a  fosse;  Within  the  embankment  there  was* plat- 
'  form,  depressed  so  as  to  leave  a  circular  parapet  above  its  level. 
Many  of  these  military  raths  have  been  found  to  contain  sub- 

*  terranean  chambers  and  circular  winding  passages,  supposed 
to  be  used  as  granaries  and  armories.    They  are  accounted 

'      capable  of  containing  garrisons  of  from  200  to  500  men;  but 

"many  of  the  fortresses  mentioned  from  age  to  age  in  our  annate 

were  mere  private  residences,  enclosing  withm  their  outer  and 

*  inner  walls  space  enough  for  the  immediate  retainers  and 
^..  domestics  of  the  chief.    Although  coats  of  mail  are  mentioned 

in  manuscripts  long  anterior  to  the  Norman  invasion,  the  Insh 
soldiers  seem  seldom  or  never  to  have  been  completely  clothed 
in  armour.  Like  the  northern  5«rwr*«r«,  they  prided  themselves 
in^fighting,  if  not  naked,  in  their  orange  coloured  shirts,  dyed 
with  saffron.  The  hehnet  and  the  shield  were  the  only  defensive 
articles  of  dress;  nor  do  they  seem  to  have  had  trappings  for 
their  horses.  Their  favourite  missile  weapon  was  the  dart  or 
javeline,  and  in  earlier  ages  the  sling.  The  spear  or  lance,  the 
sword,  and  the  sharp,  short-handled  battle^ae,  were  their 
favourite  manual  weapons.  Their  power  with  the  battle-axe 
was  prodigious  ;^^ira/rfM5  says  they  sometimes  lopped  off  a 
horseman's  leg  at  a  single  blow^  his  body  fatting  over  onthe 
-OJther  side.  Their  bridle-bits  and  spurs  were  of  broi^,  af 
Hirere  generally  their  spear  heads  and  short  swords.  Of  sl^ 
implel^ts,  beyond  the  torch  and  the  scaling-ltfdder,  they  Seem 
*  to  have  had  no  knowledge,  and  to  have  desired  noi^.  The 
'  Dbdo  jjish  alone  were  accustomed  to  fortify  and  defend  then- 
townlfon  the  general  principles,  which  then  comi^)6ed  the  sum 
of  what  wcfe-kaowfe  in  ChriBtondom  of  Tnilitftiy  fflgineenng. 
Qjiick  to  Jmre  in  ahnost  evety  depar%enj/of  thfe  «t,  th» 
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native  Insh  continued  tUl  the  last  obstinately  insensible  to  the 
absolute  necessity  of  learning  how  modem  fortifications  are 
constructed,  defended,  and  captured;  a  national  infatuation,  of 
which  we  fiiid  melancholy  evidence  in  eveiy  recurring  native 
msurrection.  "  ®  """"ry 

^    The  two  divisions  of  the  Irish  infant^r  w6i«  ihe  galloghss^ 
or  heavily  armed  foot  soldier,  called  gall,  either  as  a  merce^aiyl 
or  from  having  been  equipped  after  the  Norman  method,  and 
the  kerne,  or  light  mfantry.    The  horsemen  were  men  of  the 
free  tribes,  who  followed  their  chief  on  temis^most  of  equality, 
and  who,  except  his  immediate  retainers,  eqi^ped  and  fofaged 
for  themse  ves.    The  highest  unit  of  this  foTSe  was  a  Cath% 
battalion  of  8  000  men;  but  the  subdivision  of  command  ind 
the  laws  which  established  and  maintained  discipline  have  vet 
to  be  recovered  and  explained.    The  old  Spanish  "right  of 
msurrection   seems  to  have  been  recogi.ized  in  every  chief  of  a 
fr^  tribe,  and  no  Hidalgo  of  old  Spain,  for  real  or  fancied 
shght,  was  ever  more  ready  to  turn  his  horse's  head  homeward 
ttan  were  those  refractory  lords,  with  whom  Roderick  O'Oonor 
and  his  successors,  m  the  front  of  the  national  battie,  had  to 
contend  or  to  co-operate.  *  ■ 


/ 


,  CHAPTER  III. 

THE  FIRST  CAMPAIGN  OP  EARL  RIOHARD-SIEGE  OP  DT^LIN 
—DEATH  OP  KINC?  DERMID  M'fru^QH. 

The  campaigns  of  1168  and  U69  had  ended  prosperously  for 

nunseit  to  brmg  no  more  Normans  into  the  countrv  and  to 
send  those  a^readyln  his  service  back  to  t^k  h^mes  But  ^ 
me^Z'  'V^'  r™^  '^"'"^^  °^  ™ter,  in  whS  this-  a^^ 

Sust:;^  ^^T-""  ^'5?««';^d--son  of  tiie  fair  Neste  by  hJJ 
SnJ^of  lo"i;;?f.rT?'^^^^.^°^P^^^^  ^^  f^h  fordfe,^o«Q: 

fn^.^S.^^''?  ^^'r^^  *h®  «P«n  country  about  Dublin  and 
SS  nmfftr?^  f '^^^'^^^  "^  "^"^  h««^^  into  hislTp, 


^ 


•* 


w^  ,m  f^'^'''B^^:^z:s;^:,.r:T^X^,ZX 


•*■     ■r 
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long  cherished  vengeance  against  its  inhabitaiits  would  ijot 
have  been  postponed  till  another  season. 
I  In  the.  meantime  he  had  written  most  urgent  letters  to  Earl 

>.<^ichard  to  hasten  his  arrival,  according  to  the  terms  agreed 
'  upon  at  Bristol;  That  astute  and  ambitious  nobleman  had  been 
-as  unpatiently  biding  his  time  as  Dermid  had  been  his  coming. 
Knowing  the  jealous  sovereign  under  whom  he  served,  he  had 
gone  over  to  France  to  obtain  Henry's  sanction  to  the  Irish 
enterprise,  but  had  been  answered  by  the  monarch,  in  oracular 
phrases,  which  might  mean  anythmg  or  nothing.  Determined, 
however,  tQ  interpret  these  doubtful  words  in  his  own  sense,  he 
despatehed  his  vanguard  early  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1170, 
mider  the  command  of  his  uncle  Herve  and  a  company  of  10 
knights  and  70  archers,  under  Raymond,  son  of  William,  lord 
of  Oarew,  elder  br.other  of  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  and  grandson  of 
Nesta.  In  the  beginning  of  May,  Raymond,  nicknamed  le  grosy 
or  the  Fat,  enteri^i  Waterfdrd  harbour,  and  landed  eight  miles 
below  the  city,  under  the  rock  of  *i)undonolf ,  on  the  east,  or 

,  Wexford  side.  Here  they  rapidly  threw  up  a  camp  to  protect 
themselves  against  attack,  and  to  hold  the  landing  place  for  the 
convenience  of  the  future  expedition.  A  tumultuous  body  of 
natives,  amountmg,  according  to  the  Norman  account,  to  3,000 
1  ■  men,  were  soon  seen  swanning  across  the  Suir  to  attack  the 
foreigners.  They  were  men  of  Idrone  and  Desies,  under*  their 
chiew,.  O'Ryan  and  O'Phelan,  and  citizens  of  Waterford,  who 
now  tushed  towards  the  little  fortress,  entirely  unprepared  for 
the  long  and  deadly  range  of  the  W«lsh  and  Flemish  cross- 
bows. Thrown  into  confusion  by  the  unexpected  discharge,  in 
which  every  shot  from  behmd  the  ramparts  of  turf  brought 
down  its  man,  they  wavered  and  broke ;  Raymond  and  Herve 
then  saUied  out  upon  the  fugitives,  who  were  fain  to  escape,  as 
many  as  could,  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  leaving  600  pris* 
oners,  mchiding  70  chief  citizens  of  Waterford  behind  them. 
These  were  all  inhumanly  massacred,  according  to  Qiraldus^  the 
eulogist  of  all  the  Qeraldtoes,  by  the  order  of  Herve,  contrary 

*      tt  to  the  entreaties  of  Raymond.    Their  legs  wero  first  violently 

broken,  and  they  were  then  hurled  down  the  rooks  mto  the 

tide.    Five  hundred  men  could  not  well  be  so  captured  and  put 

^    __    ^     to  death  by  less  than  an  equal  number  of  hands,  and  we  may, 

^  #ii.r  therefore,  safely  set  down  that  number  as  holdmg  the  camp  of 

Dnndoflolf  during  tl»  summer  months  of  the  year. 

^1  BJchard^hadJDot  qpmpleted  his  an-angemettto  mrfal  the 
^^"  "  "  ©utei^t  haSTo  1^(3(3^ 
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-went  he  took  upaU  thA  W  f       Haven— "and  stiU  as  he 

an  order  from  Kinff  He^  ^S-      1*°  ®°'^^^'  ^®  received 
disregarding  thl^4Se£/*^r^^^*^^^^     WhoUy 

tholomeVs  Day  (Wffust  23^?^^^'^^''?  J*"®  ®^®  °^  ^t.  Biir. 
work  of  DundoLnShe  wJ^  J'^n'^^^y  ^^«^  *^«  earth- 

attheheadof  4rknfht? 

at-amis.    The  next  dav  thr^^i   r^^"""^^  °««»^r  of  men- 

had  all  thin^  i^^eLw'  if  ^  ^S"^'  ""^^^*^«  E^^'  "who 

to  lay  sieged  WSS    Mlliw)T^^^^^^ 

oi  Desies,  forgetting-  aU  an^i^nV  ^    -L^®^*"'  *^®  ^^ave  lord 

Twice  the  besieged  beat  bark  thn  L?  -i  i  "^  *^®  defence, 
perc^ving  at  an  angle  ofl^e  w^Th^  w^^*"^^^^^^ 
^hich  a  houBe  restelordered  thlm  to  t  cTflk  ^'^P"  ^P«° 
the  house  feU  to  th7grQ»d  ami  ^  k1  v.^*  *^y'  on.which 
men-at-ai-ms  then  hmSTdml^riTfy.  w?s  effected.  The 
out  mercy.    In  the  towS  h^^^^t!f"^^  *^®  "^Wtants  with- 

ring  tower,  OThelanCdit^'^aj^^X'r  ^«^^'«'  ^'  *he 
out  unta  the  aiTival  of  King^Sd  1?*°° "^^^  ^^^«^»  *^«W 
fcured  them  such  terms  wled  ^  iS*  ^^'^^^  ."^tercession  pro- 
the  ruins  of  the  hmZ^ci^  TJ^  smrender.  Then,  JLid 
:  ite  survivmg  inhSnte  ^t'h^'l,,*^"  "'"^^^^^  malediction  of 
McMun-oghwithluS'de  «llr^^^  of   Eva 

tiie  compact  entered  iS«  Z  bZ^ZTi.  ^"^^  ^^^brated,  and 
perfected.  ^  **  ^"^*<^*^^^  years  before  was 

either  by  the  refusar  of  the  a^uaTt^i^l^f  ^^'^  ^^^^  M 
mamier,  declared  his  mder^nZT  f  Jl^"^'.  ^^  ^  some  other 
aid  of  the  monarch  RS^in^.^"^'^'  *°^  ^^^^^  the 
messengers  broughtZ?"^LtRi^!^^^  Other 

tection  of  DubUnfand  wi  alreJ?^  ""^ '^'^l^'^^^^^  ^  Pro- 
lai^  army  at  Glond^lT^?^!?^  ^"^T^^  at  the  head  oU  %; 
of  the  mviders  from  the  's^^     ^Z  "l^J^^^P^^ff  the  march    ^ 
man  force,  vnth  the  e^Sn  of  lir  "^^t  ^t^"^'  ^^  Nor- 
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Informed  of  Rodericks  position,  which  covered  Dtlblin  on  the 
soutji  and  west,  Dermid  and  Richar4  followed  boldly  the  moun- 

•  taki  paths  and  difBcult  roads  which  led  "by  the  secluded  city  of 
G^lendalough,  apd  thence  along  the  coast  road  from  Bray  ^wards 
the  month  of  the  Liffey,  until  they  arrived  unexpectedly  withir^ 

^  lipes  of  Roderick,  to  the  amazeinent  and  t^or  of  the 
townsmen.  ;  '    »         '         ./ 

■The  force  which  now,  under  the  comriiand-in-chief  of 
Dermid,  sat  down  to  the  siege  of  Dublin,  was  far  from  being  , 
contemptible.  For  a  year  past  he  had  been  recognized .  in 
Leinster  as  fully  as  any  of  his  p^^edecessors,  and  had  so 
strengthened  his  Tjailitary  position  as  to  propose^  nothing  short 
of  the  conquest  of  the  Avhole  country.  His  choice  of  a  line  of 
march  suflBciently  shows  how  thoroughly  he  had  overcome  the 
former  hostility  of  the  stubborn  mountaineers  of  Wicklow.  The 
exact  numbers  which  he  encamped  before  the  gates  of  Dublin 
are  nowhere  given,  but  oiv  the  march  from  Waterford,  the  van- 
guard, led  by  Milo  de  Cogan,  consisted  of  700  Normans  and 
"  ^  Irish  battalion,"  which,  ,taken  literally,  would  mean  3,000 
metf.  Tinder  Donald  Kavandgh;  Raymond  the  Fat  followed 
"with  800  British ;",  Dermid  led  on  "the  chief  part  of  the 
Irish  "  (number  not  given),  4n  person ;  Richard  commanded  the 

■  rear-guard,  "300  British  and  1,000  Irish  soldiers."  Altogether, 
it  k  not  exorbitant  to  conjecture  that  the  Leinster  Prince  led  to 
tl^  siege  of  ,Dublif*.  an  army  of  about  10,000  native  troops, 
r,^00  Welsh  and  Flemish  archers,  and  250  knights.  •  Except 
the  handful  who  remained  with  Fitzstephensto-4efend  his  fort 
at  Carrick,  on  the  Slaney,  and  the  archers  left  in  Waterford, 
the  entire  Norman  force  in  Irelar\^,  at  this  time,  were  united  in 
the  siege.  Of  the  foreign  knights'  many  were  eminent  for 
courage  and  capacity,  both  in  peace  and  war.  The  most  dis-  • 
tinguished  among  them  were  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  the  common 
ancestor  of  the  Geraldines  of  De^piond  and  Kildare ;  Raymond 
the  Fat,  ancestor  of  the  Graces  of  Ossory ;  the  two  Fitz- 
Henries,  grandsons  of  Henry  I.,  and  the  fair  Nesta;  Walter  de 
Riddlesford,  first  Baron  of  Bray ;  Robert  de  Quincy,  son-in-law 
And  standard-bearer  to  Earl  Richard ;  Herve,  uncle  to  the  Earl, 
and  Gilbert  de  Clare,  his  son ;  Milo  de  Coga|i,  the  first,  |eho 
entered  Dublin  by  assault,  and  ite  first  Norman  governor;  the 
de  Barries,  and  de  Prendergast.  Other  founders  of  Norman- 
Irish  houses,  as  the  de  Lacies,  de  Courcies,  le  Peers,  de  Burgos, 
BntlerS)   Birminghams,   came  not  over  until  t^fi  landing-  of 


Heory  II.,  or  still  later,  with  his  son  John. 
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lJd^oF*°DS^?.°^  ^^^  ^  ^^"^7  ^^«"'  fr^°^  their  know, 
i   ?  of  Demuds  crael  character,  to  expect  the  worstat  hi« 

hajd&'and  those  of  his  allies.  The  warning  of  WaZforSw«« 
beto  them,  but  besides  this^hey  had^^fc^ 
^nS^'vL-'^'  ¥^e^ta^ff  beenmu^dered^theirS 
•|r^«ri.V^^  !ffnommiously  interred  with  the  garcase  S  a  doff 
^ «n^^r^f  ^  ^intercept  him,  the  dtiz^ns, Either ^ 
gain  tone  or  reaUy  desmng  to  arrive  at  an  accommodatiftr 
mterea  mto  negotiations.  Their  ambassador  fTtS^S 
was>rcan,  or  Lawrence  O'Toole,  the  first  AichbiXn  S^, 

Sr^  *i^   ^  bysMictity  and  patriotism,  was  then  in  the 
His  father  waslord  of  Imayle  and  chief  of  his  clan  ^Kste; 

^  KlS^d  ^^'"''^  ^fu^""  ^^««<^  wS^I^S  b 
•  S^f  /  ?  ?'  ^°^  Afterwards  Abbot  of  Glendaloue-h   the  mn^ 
j|Iebrated  monastic  city  of  Lemst^r.    He  sSfthereL^fo 

f^n!? -f  ^'  ^'°^  *^"^^  ""^^^  P^^^^o^'  i^  tl^e  relS  of  alfelher^ 
be  found  marriage.    A^tter  ambassador  could  not 

e,feT»r^  !*  "f  ^^"^  ^""""S  themselves  asS^t^'  No 
ZZ7  ""^f^  t™?t  Wmself  to  the  notoriously  nZs^oithv 
rfK^  *  •  *  ■^ciViop  was  then  sent  ont  on  the  Dart^  S 
c  teens  t»  arrange  the  terms  in  dotal  He  wL  jKl  w^Vh 
att  rei^erence  m  the  camp,  b«t  whUe  he  w^  ddiSE  w  S 

'    waiSrC'X^^  »d  the  townsmenteTSo™  y 
yyuiiui^  nis  retuin,  Milo  de  Cogan  and  Raymond  iht,  vJ 

ewo?d.    ThrAJeToonia^  b?*^^l^r^.f 
massacre  and  Diflbo-o     Th^  a»1i^i- v.      ,  ^fi&"^'^^  ®*6^rfor 

L      ?!!      °''-  -"*'  t°  ''ttle  piirpoM  i  thi'  Mood  fun  i:j;iZ ?_? 
■»«-T"f4,  wiMi  many  of  his  foUowors,  escaped  to  their  ships, 


/ 
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^e«l  td^b  Isle  0f  Man  andtiie  Hebrides  in  search  of  suoconr 

,^,|uvt  i^vei]^.    Boderickf^njfirepared  to  besiege  |^iM0l^lllbiO 
had  thti§  outmarcl^i^  and  outwitted  him  at.  ' 


year-r>it  could  notmie  earlier  than  October- 
ca|bipment  at  ^jiondajpn,  and  retirftd  to  Oonnaugl 
having  appoitrilbd  deGogan  his  gofernoltof  Du| 
^e  rfao:  <^  the  ren^ating  jfid^gh^i  th 


^1. 


A 


es  of  KellSy 

9f  urn- 


h 


.*>*■ 


Meltf  urrogh,-  burning' 
Qldnard  jund  Slane, 
Meath.  ^^^^^^ 

.  I'hough  Dernud  *e^ed  to  hi" 
c6ndittonfil!^  ,tl\ft;|re8^tv  of ^fterns,  yl 

ne  caused  ConOT, 

inof^A,  f nd  this  idh  of  %iiP(l*y^i|feperJ^1ii 

i|iostc^  for  tHe  f umlm«it  wmt  treatv. 

I^i^ry  particular,  to  be  beheaded."  Derm|d 

it  Vows  of  vengeanoajf^inst  9oderi(i,' 

ese  execution^  which  his0wn  perjuries  had 

that  nothing  short  of  th|  conquest  of  Oon* 

Ifollowing  spring  would  satisfi^is  revenge,  and 

V  l#<9^t  iM  A|r4-Righ  his  defiance  to  that  pu^rt.    Two  other 

"^^pnts  oi^vimli^ary  consequence  marked  the  cPse  of  the  year 

'.H^» '^  The- foreign,  garrison  of  Waterfordw||: surprised  and. 

caA^  by  Coi-mac  McCarthy,  Prince  of  Desmdtd,  and  Henry 

II.  laving  prohibited  all  intercourse  between  hia  lieges  and  his 

disobedient  subject, 'Earl  Richard,  the  latter  Had  despatched 

Raymond  the  Fat,;y^th  the  most  humble  submission  of  himself 

and  his  new  possessions  to  his  Majesty's  decision.  And  so  with 

Asculph,  son  of  Tofoidl,  ripcruiting  in  the  isles  of  Insi-GaU, 

La^i^T^pce,  the  Archbishop,,  endeavouring  to  unite  the  proud 

and  envious  Irish  Iprds.into  one  united  phalanx,  and  Roderick, 

preparing  for  the  new  year's  campaign,  the  winter  of  1170-'71, 

pame,  and  waned,  and  wenit.  .       ,  .  •        • 

Om  occurrence  of  the  succeeding  spring  may  most  appro- 
priately be  dismissed  here-^the  death  of  the  wretched  and 
odious  McMurrogh.  T^is  levent  happened,  according  to 
OtrcUdua^  in  the  kalends  of  May.'  The  Irish  Annals  surround 
hu9  death-bed  with  all  the  horrors  appropria^^  such  a  scene. 

throjigh  the 

churdfies  he! 

i^ut  making  a 

.ve  no  desire  to 


He  became,  they  say,  ".putrid  wmle'^liv, 
miracles  of  St.  Oolumbcille  and  St..  Finian, 
had  plundemilk^^aud  he  died  at  Fer 


jwill,  witho] 


ance.  without  the 


ancibn, luf  IH^e vil  l^eds  deser^d."' 
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laa 


meditate  over  the  memory  of  such  a  man     w-t*  *-,  i- 

his  predecessor  wh^^^^^  ^ 

been,  deserved  to  have  been  buried  with  a  dog.  ^   « 


.V     •    ^  CHAPTER  IV.  «     ,  "^ 

,  SECOND  CAMPAIGN  OP  EARL  RICHABD-HfiNBY  Um 

-,-,,-:--,_-    ,-.;,-    -^- -A..„._.__^.._..    IRELAND.    -    - --' -.-..-::--_. -•3*tl-.-,,-. 

.  "'.The  campaign  of  the  year  1171  languished  fhmi  a  vbtU^ nf 
^ThL^  ^^^^^^'y  ?«<«et,  the  invadii  lotithTchilf^^ 
:|Jio  had  been  so  useful  to  them.    During  the  sibg^^ES^ 

pendent  sovereign.     ■  ouuaw,  subject,  or  mde^ 

Raymond  the  Fat  had  returned  from  his  embassv  tr»  iri««, 
Henry,  with  no  comfortable  tidings.  He  haTw^w^^ 
after  day  waitmg  the  pleasure  of  ^e  K^^dl^n^tS  ^l 
sentences  as  dubious  in  hi»  m^«+i!      ^'         returned  with 

neither  wa«  it  his  intfimsf  nr  ^..c,;..^  *T^'^  r  ."®^">  o^* 
.eap  the  ^n^C^T^lT^^^^^,^^^^^^ 
permission  to  embark  in  the  serv^^  nfM^Z'  ^    ms  mere  . 

He  then  yielded  in  dne  form  tKvrf  D„hS^  .^"  ^^T«^ 


SZZ'JS^y '°  --'"*^^ ""  ^w^^ 


ensumg  autumn. 

>     ^     ■■    ■  -,  <i  c 
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Before  StrOngbbw's  departitfe;  IcJir  England  th^ee  unsuccesa- 
ful  attempts  had  been  made  for  the  exptdeion  of  the  N«fman" 
garrison  from  Dublin.  They  were  unfortmiately  not  undertaken 
m  concert,  but  rather  iii  ]|iiccession.  The  first  was  an  attempt 
at  surprising  the  city  by  Asculph  MacTorcall,  probably  relying 
on  the  active  aid  of  the  inhabitants  of  his  own  race.  He  had  • 
but  "a  small  force,"  chiefly  from'  the  isles  of  Insi-Gall  and  the 
Orkneys.  The  Orcadians  were  under  the  conamand  of  a  warrior 
called  John  the  Furious  or  Mad,  the  last  of  those  wild  Ber- 
serkers of  the  North,  whose  valom-  was  regarded  in  Pagan 
days  as  a  species  of  divine  frenzy.  This  redoubted  champion, 
after  a  momentary  success,  was  repulsed  by  Milo  and  Richard 
de  Cogan,  and  finally  fell,by  the  hand  of  Walter  de  Riddlesford. 
Asculph  was  taken  prisoner,  and,  avowing  boldly  his  intention 
never  to  desist  from  attempting  to  recover  the  place,  was  put 
to  death.  The  second  attack  has  been  often  described  as  a 
regular  ^mvestment  by  Roderick  O'Conor,  at  the  head  of  all 
the  forces  of  the  Island,  which  was  only  broken  up  in  the  ninth 
week  of  its  duration,  by  a  desperate  sally  on  the  part  of  the 
famished  garrison.  Many  details  and  episodes,,  proper  to  so 
long  a  beleaguermept,  ai-e  given  by  Giraldus,  and  reproduced 
by  his  copyists.  We  find,  however,  little  warrant  for  these 
passages  m  our  native  annals,  any  more  than  for  the  antitheti- 
cal speeches  wMch  the  same  partial  historian  places  in  the  , 
mouths  of  his  heroes.  The  Four  Masters  limit  the  tune  to 
"the  course  of  a  fortnight."  Roderick,  according  to.  their 
account,  was  accompanied  by  the  lords  of  Breffni  and  Oriel 
only;  frequent  skirmishes  and  conflicts  took  place;  ]ta^ excursion 
was  made  against  the  Leinster  Allies  of  the  J^^rp^i  "  to  cut 
down  and  burn  thfe  corn  of  the  Saxons."  The  surprise  by 
night  of  the  monarch's  camp  is  aMo  duly  recorded ;  and  that 
^e  enemy  carried  off  "  the  protons,  armour,  ^nd  horses  of 
Roderick."  By  which  sally,  according  to  GMdus,  Dublin 
haying  obtained  provisions  enough  for  a  yeariEail  Richard 
marched  to  Wexford,  "  taking  the  higher  wdy  by  Idrone," 
with  the  hope  to  deliver  Fitzstephen.  But  the  Wexford  men 
having  burned  their  suburbs,  and  sent  their  gc^ds  sind  families 
into  the  stockaded  island,  sent  him  word  that  at  the^rst  attack 
they  would  put  Fitzstephen  and  his  companioiis  to  deiath.  The 
Earl,  therefore,  held  sorrowfully  on  his  way  to  Waterford, 
where,  leaving  a  stronger  force  than  the  jfiist  garrison,  to 
which  he  had  entnisted  it,  he  sailed  for  EngT».nH  t/C  ry^nlo  his 
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made  by  the  lord  of  Breffni- during  the  Earl's  absence,  and 
when  the  garrison  were  much  reduced ;  it  was  equally  unsuc- 
cessful with  those  ah-eady  recorded.  De  Oogan  displayed  his 
usual  courage,  and  the  lord  of  Breffni  lost  a  son  and  some  of 
his  best  men  in  the  assault. 

It  was  upon  the  marches  of  Wales  that  the  Earl  found 
Jting  Henry  busUy  engaged  in  making  preparations  for  his 
own  voyage  into  Ireland.     He  had  levied  on  the  landholders 
throughout  his  dqminions  an  escutage  or  commutation  for 
personal  service,  and  the  Fwe  roll,  which  contains  his  dis- 
bursements  for  the  year,  has  led  an  habitually  cautious  writer 
tomfer  "that  the  force  raised  for  the  expedition  was  much 
-  more  numerous  than  has  been  represented  by  historians." 
Dunhg  the  muster  of  his  forces  he  visited  Pembroke,  and 
made  a  progress  through  North  Wales,  severely  censuring 
those  who  had  enlisted  under  Strongbow,  and  placing  garrisons 
of  his  own  men  in  their  castles.    At  Saint  David's  he  made  the 
usual  offering  on  the  shdne  of  the  Saint  and  received  the 
hospitalities  of^the  Bishop.    All  things  being  in  readiness,  he 
sailed  from  Milford  Haven,  with  a  fleet  of  400  transports, 
Having  on  board  many  of  the  Norman  nobility,  600  krifchts 
tSl^/^'^y."®"^^^  estimated  at  4,p00  men  at  arms.    Of  the 
Pw^^f  ^^^}^l^  1171,  he  landed  safely  at  Crook,  in  the  coum 
of  Waterford,  being  unable,  according  to  an  old:k)cal  traditio 
to  sad  up  the  river  from  adverse  winds.    As  one  headland  of 
.  that  harbour  is  called  Hook,  and  the  other  CrooL  the  old  ada^, 
.    'by  hook  or  by  crook,"  is  thought  to  have  arisen  on  thi^ 
occasion. 

In  Henry's  trai^,,  beside  Earl  Richard,  there  came,  over 
Hugh  de  Lacy,  some  time  Constable  of  Chester;  WilUam,  son 
of  Aldehn,  ancestor  of  the  Clanrickards ;  Theobald^«^Valter, 
^cestor  of  the  Butlers;  Robert  le  Poer,  ancestor  of  the  Powers 
Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Robert  Fitz-Baruai'df  ilugh  d&^mmk 
.  ville,  Philip  de  Hastings,  PhUip  de  BraoS,  and  manJl^ 
.cavaliers  whose  names  were  renowned  throughout  France  and 
iiiDgland.     As  the  imposing  host  formed  on  the  sea  side,  a 
white  hare,  according  to  an  English  chronicler,  leapt  from  » 
neighbourmg  hedge,  and  was  unmediately  caught  and  presented 
J?i,  'f'^  ^  *^  ^T'^  ^^  ^^^*o^^-      Prophecies,  pagan  and 

CJhnstl^MknimtrninH  fofhoro^  ««  cti:^^  Tir-ut. I'.S  S       rT. 


luatrains  fathered  on  Saint  MoUngand  triads  attri- 
^rrffgfjJreel^L^showered  inhir  path^  Bit  thu 


.  ..         SWlS|suooesslemight  read  for  himself,  in  a  consti- 
tution which  had  lost  its  force,  in  laws  which  had  ceased  to  bo 
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sacred,  and  in  a  chieftain  race,  brave  indeed  as  mortal  men 
could  be,  but^nsifflj|Uj^pgant,  revengeful,  and  insubordinate. 
For  their  cridM|HHR|p<^  of '  tljese  demoniacal  passions  a 
terrible  cljjgJI^BBpBiabout  to  fall  on  them,  and  not  only 
on  them, J)ut  at^(^^uas  I  on  their  poor  people. 

The  ^ioie  time  passed  by  Henry  II.  m  Ireland  was  from 
the  ^8tK  October,  1171,  till/the  17th  of  April  following,  just 
seveii  months.      For  the  first  politidan  of  his  age,  with  the 
command  of  such  troops.  MAsi00IH^^  treasure,  these  seven 
D^ths  could  not  possiblj^flPwm^oOT  cdoiequettces.    Winter, 
Ihe. season  of  diplomacy,  wa^  seldom  more  industriously  or 
aertly  employed.    The  townsmen  of  Wexford,  aware  of  his 
i,val  as  soon  as  it  had  taken  place,  hastened  to  make  their 
Amission  and  to  deUver  up  to  him  theit  prisoner,  Robert 
'itzstephen,  the  first  of  the  invaders.      Henry,  affecting  the 
'same  displeasure  towards  Fitzstephen  he  did  for  all  those  who 
.,1^'.  had  anticipated  his  own  expedition,  orderedjtim  to  be  fettered 
^•*  and  imprisoned  in  Ranald's  tower.     At  JfVaterjford  he  also 
;•     receiveoP* the' friendly  overtures  of  the  lords  of^Desies  and  Ossory, 
'     and  probably  some  form  of  feudal  submission  was  undergone*' 
'^by  tho^e  chiefs.    Cormac,  P^nce  of  D08mond,  folJAed  their 
/example,  and  soon  afterwards  Dou^  O'Brien  oPu'homond 
^  met  hin]|j^on  the  banks  of  the  Suir,mot  far  from  Cashel,  made 
^'  his  peace,".ajid  agreed  to  receive'  a  Norman  garrison  ia  his 
f  i  Hiberno-Dffish  city  of  Litnerick.    ,  Having  appointed  com- 
manders over  thes^  and, other  southern  garrisons,  H^my  pro- 
.  ceeded  to  Dublin,  wl^r^a  spacious  cage-work  palac^  on  a 
lawn  without  the  my,  %as  prepa^  for  winter   quarters. 
Here  he  cogJMiued""4liose  tiegotiation^  with  the  Irish' chiefs, 
which  we  J^^ldwere  so^generally  successful.    Amongst 
others  whose- adhesion  he  received,  mention  is  made  of  the 
lord    of    Br(iffm^he    most  faithfiil   follower   the   Monarch 
Roderick  coul«Wint.    The  ^jefa  of  %  Norjliiem  Hy-Nial 
remianed  (teftf  0  all  his  qveMres^and  thou^  Fite-AliiBlin 
and  de  Laay^  the  cGmmi8sionfl||^^«^spatehe(r^  ^^^^     with 
Roderick,  are  sai^  ^  hagp  psi^©&  from  the  darted  Ahd- 
Bigh  aa.  act  of  subnussi^flBt  is,  ihcrddible  tliat  a  document  of 
Qpdb  Gonsequei^:^  should^ipre  bj||^  allowed  to  perish.    Inde^ 
nwiMiof  the  cofifiSent  aa^tioni  about  submissions  to  Heffly 
are  to  be  taken  with  greaC^caution;  it  is  quite  certain  he  him- 
self, though  he  lived„nearly  twenty  years  after  his  Irish  expedi- 
tion^  never  asaumedLany  Irish  title  whatever.    It  is  equally 
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title,  as  an  inddent  of  the  English  crown.  And  although 
Heiuy  in  the  year  1185  create^  his  youngest  son,  John  Lack'  . 
land,  "lord  of  Ireland,"  it  was  precisely  in  the  siame  spirit 
and  with  as  much  ground  of  title  as  he  had  for  creating  Hugh 
de  Lacy,  Lord  of  Meath,  or  John  de  Oourcy,  Darl  of  Ulster. 
Of  this  question  of  title  we  shall  speak  more  fully  hereafter^ 
for  we  do  not  recognize  any  English  sovereign  as  King  of  Ire- 
land, previous  to  the  year  1541 ;  but  it  ought  surely  to  be 
conclusive  evidence,  that  neither  had  Henry  c^^imed  the  crown, 

_  nor  had  the  Irish  chiefs  acknowledged  him  as  their  Ard-Rigky 
that  in  the  two  authentic  documents  from  his  hand  which  we 
possess,  he  neither  signs  hunself  ,i2«a;  nor  Dominua  Sihemia. 
These  documents  are  .the  Charter  of  Dublm,  and  .the  Oonoes-> 
sion  of  Glendaloughj^imd  their  authenticity  has  never  been 
disputed. 

.  After  spending  a  right  merry  Christmas  with  Norman  and 
Milesian  guests  in  abundance  at  DubUn,  Henry  proceeded  to 
that  work  of  religious  reformation,  under  plea  of  which  he  had 

"obtained the  Bill  of  Pope  Adrian,  seventeen  years  before,  de- 
claring such,  an  expedition  undertaken  with  such  motives,  law- 

■  ful  an(|prai8eworthy.  Early  in  the  new  year,  by  his  desu«,  a 
synod  was  held  at  Cashel,  where  many  salutary  decrees  were 
eq^acted.  These  related  to  the  proper  solemnization  of  marriage; 
the  catechismg  of  children  before  the  doors  of  churches;  the 
administration  of  baptism  in  baptismal  or  parish  churches ;  the 

'^aWition  of  Erenachs  or  lay  Trustees  of  church  property,  and 
1.  ^i^limposition  of  tithes,  both  of  com  and  cattle.    By  most 

■  English  writers  this  synod  is  treated  as  a  National  Council, 
and  inferences  are  thence  drawn  of  Henry's  admitted  power 
over  the  clergy  of  the  nation.  There  is,  however,  no  evidence 
that  the  Bishops  of  Ulster  or  Oonnaught  tn^  present  at 
Cashel,  but  strong  negative  testimony  to  the  ^«»ry.  We 
read  under  the  date  of  the  same  year  in  the  1^5'  Masters 
that  a  synod  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  Irelaii^^  convened 
at  Tuam  by  Roderick  O'Conor  and  the  Archbishop  Catholicus 
O'Duffy.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  this  meeting  could  be  in 
"BOBtinuatibn  or  in  concord  with  the  assembly  convoked  at  the 
in^ance  of  Henry. 

Following  quickly  upon  the  Cashel  Synod,  Henry  held  a 
"  Curia  Regis"  or  Great  Court  at  Lismore,  in  which  he  created 
gie  offices  of  Marshal,  Constable,  and  Seneschal 'for  Ireland. 
Eaii-SicfaaTd-WBrTTB^d  the  first  Lord"  Marshar;~^de  Lacy^^ 
the  first  Lord  Constable.    Theobald,  ancestor  of  the  Ormond 
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family,  was  Wready  chief  Butler,  and  de  Vernon  was  Gieated 
the  first  high  Steward  or  Seneschal.  Such  other  order  as 
could  be  taken  for  th^  preservation  of  the  places  already  cap- 
tured, waa  not  neglected*  Thfe  surpius  population  of  Bristol 
obtained  a  charter  of  Dublin  to  be  held  of  Henry  and  his  hehs, 
**with  all  the  SMne  liberties  and  free  customs  which  they  en- 
joyed at  Bristol."  Wexford  was  committed  to  the  chw-ge  of 
Fitz-Aldelm,  Waterford  to  de  Bohun,  and  Dublin  to  de  Lacv. 
Castles  were  ordered  to  be  erected  in  the  towns  and  at  other 
points,  and  the  politic  ^ng,  having  caused  all  those  who  re- 
mained behind  to  renew  their  homage  in  the  most  solemn  form, 
sailed  on  Easter  Monday  from  Wexford  Haven,  ajid  on  the 
same  day,  landed  at  Port-Finan  in  Wales.  Here  he  assumed 
the  PDgrim's  staff,  and  proceeded  humbly  on  foot  to  St. 
David's,  preparatory  to  meeting  the  Papal  Commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  Beckett's  murder. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  had  Henry  landed  in  Ireland  at  dny 
other  period  of  his  life  except  in  the  year  of  the  martyrdom  of 
the  renowned  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  while  the  wrath  of 
Rome  was  yet  hanging  poised  in  the  air,  ready  to  be  hurled 
agamst  him,  he  would  not  have  left  the  work  he  undertook  but 
half  begun.    The  nett  result  of  his  expedition,  of  his  great 
fleet,  mighty  army,  and  sagacious  counsels,  yvaa  the  infusion 
of  a  vast  number  of  new  adventurers  (most  of  theih  of  higher 
rank  and  better  fortunes  than  their  precursors),  into  the  same 
old  field.    Except  the  garrisons  admitted  into  Limerick  and 
Cork,  and  the  displacing  of  StrongbOw's  commandants  by  his 
own  at  Waterford,  Wexford,  and  Dublin,  there  seems  to  have 
been  little  gained  in  a  military  sense.    The  decrees  of  the  Synod 
of  Cashel  would,  no  doubt,  stand  him  in  good  stead  with  the 
Papal  legates  as  evidences  of  his  desire  to  enforce  strict  dis- 
ciphne,  even  on  lands  beyond  those  ov^t  which  he  actually 
ruled.    But,  after  all,  harassed  as  he  was  with  apprehensions 
of  the  future,  perhaps  no  other  Prince  could  have  done  more  in 
a  single  winter  in  a  strange  country  than  Henry  II.  did  for  his 
seven  months'  sojourn  in  Ireland. 
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CHAPTER  V, 

FROM  THE  EETUEN  OP  HENRY  IX.  TO  ENGLAND  TILL  THE 
DEATH  OP  EARL  RIOHARD  AND  HIS  PRINCIPAL  COMPANIONa. 

The  Jbd-Righ  Roderick,  during  the  period  of  Heniy  the 
Seconds  stay  m  Ireland,  had  continued  west  of  the  Shannon. 
Unsupported  by  his  suffragaas,  many  of  whom  made  peace 
■mtii  the  mvader,  he  attempted  no  military  operation,  nor  had 
Heniy  time  sufficient  to  follow  him  into  his  strongholds.  It 
wasjeserved  for  this  illffated,  and,  we  cannot1)ut  thmk, 
harshly  judged  monarch,  to  outlive  the  first  generation  of  the 
invaders  of  his  country,  and  to  close  a  reign  which  promised  so 
brightly  at  the  beginning,  in  the  midst  of  a  distracted,  war- 
spent  people,  having  preserved  through  aU  vicissitudes  the 
title  of  sovereign,  but  little  else  that  was  of  value  to  himself 
or  others.  - 

_;  Among  the  guests  who  partook  of  the  Christmas  cheer  of 
Jtmg  Henry  at  DiibUn,  we  find  mention  of  Tiernan  O'Ruarc. 
tbelord  of  Breffni  and  East^Meath.  For  the  Methian  additioiJ 
•i' ?>P?^®?f  ^°"®'  '^'^^^^^  was  indebted  to  his  early  alliance 
with  Roderick,  and  the  succ^s  of  their  joint  arms.  Anciently 
the  east  of  Meath  had  been  divided  between  the  four  famili^ 

ciaed  O'Hart,  O'Kelly,  O'GomieUy,  and  O'Regan.    Whether  to 
balance  the  power  of  the  great  West-Meath  family  of  O'Mel- 
agftlm,  or  because  these  minor  tribes  were  unable  to  defend' 
themselves  successfully,  Roderick,  like  his  father,  had  pari;i.. 

^r!t  ^^h  ^^^  ^IT  *^^  '^^^^^^  «^*^«  -a  °ew  master  in  the  "^ 
person  of  O'Ruarc.    The  investiture  of  Hugh  de  Lacy  by  Kinff 

S!'2^f•.*^®.^^'?^°'y  ""^  the  same  district,  led  to  d  traged/, 
^first  of  Its  kmd  m  our  annals,  |)ut  destined  to  be  the  proto- 
type  of  an  alinost  mdefinite  series,  in  which  the  gainers  were 
somefames  natives,  but  n^uch  oftener  Normans.     .  ' 

t,no?  f^^^  gave  de  Lacy  an  appointment  at  the  hill  of  Ward, 
near  Athboy,  m  tfeejff^ll73,  in  order  to  adjust  their  conflict- 
ing clamis  upon  Mt^math.    Both  parties  naturally  guarded 

Sf  ^r'"'.^^^^  ^  '^^"^^^^  ^  *^«°P  «f  armed  re-^ 
T^fk     -      principals  met  apwi;  on  .the  summit  of.the  hilL 
amid  the  curcumvallations  of  its  ancient  fort;  a  single  unarmed 
l^retel^,ODly^waa  ^eseBt.^^Aft-dtercation-having  griseir-"- 


between  them,  O'Ruarc  lost  his  temper,  and  raised  the  battle- 
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which  eili  our  -warriors  carried  in  t^ose  d&ys,  as  the  geatie?- 
of  the  last  century  did  their  swords;  this  was  the  signal 
Dth  troops  of  guard*  to  march  towards  the  spot.  De  Lacy, 
ttempting  to  fly,  had-  been  twice  felled  to  the  earth,  When 
^followers,  ^nder  Maurice  Fitzgerald  and  GriflSth,  hisn^xh^w, 
le  to  his  rescue,  and  ass£^ed  the  chief  of  Breffni.  It  was  . 
no^  Tiernan's  turn  to  attempt  escaping,  but  as  he  mounted  hia^ 
^orise  the  spear  of  Griffith  brought  him  to  *ke  earth  mortally- 
wounded,  and  hid  followers  fled.  His 'head  was  carried  in 
triumph  to  Dublin,  where  it  was  si>iked  ove*  the  iimij^rn  gate, 
and  his  bod^  was  gibbeted  on  the  northcfrn  wall,  <<«![^i^  the~ 
.  feet  uppermost.  -  Thus,  a  spectacle  o%  intense  pity. to  the  Irish,, 
did  these  severed  member^  of  one  of  their  most  f sunous  nobles 
temain  exposed  on  that  side  of  the  jstrcmghold  of  the  i^tranger 
whie^  looks  towards  ^he  ple^ant  plains  of  jMeath  and  tte  vei- :, 
<3ant  uplands. of  Cavan.  4-    ,  M'  ^^'      ::    ' 

The  administration  of  de  Lacy  was  now  intemiptBd  by.a: 
summons  to  join  his  i*oyal  master,  sore  beset  by  his  b-wn  s&as* 
in  Normandy.  The  [Kings  of  France  and^  Scotland  Were  in 
l^ance  with  those  uimatural  Princes,  and  tfieir'  mother^  Qiieen 
Eleanor^  might  he  called jthe  ajithor  of  then*  rebellion.  '^"  K^  all 
.  the  forog^that  could  be  spared  from  Ireland  was  needed  for  Ihe^^ 
^seryatijQli  of  Ijf ormandy,  de  Lacy  hastened  id  obey  the  royal 
BummcAs,  and  Earl  Richard,  by  -virtue,  oOiis  l^nk  of  Marshal, 
•'  took  for  the  m6ment  the  command  in  ciilef.  Henry,  however, 
who- never  cordially  forgave  that  adventurer,  firpt  required  his 

Eresence  in  France,  and  when  alanaed^by^ill  news  frbin.Irelftnd,   i^ 
e  sent  him  back  to"  defend  the  coilquests  already  made,  he  as-    »^' 
aociated  with  him  in  the  supreme  rfX)ramand — ^though,  not  i 
apparently  in  the  civil  administration — ^the  galljfeit  Raymond  U 
irit!\   lind  it  was' full  tune  fc^  the  J|^  h^ad  and  the  bravest 
fi-word'i^ong  the  first  invaders  to  rUPm  t6  their  work — a  Uuek 

^ot  .tjp  be  so  easily  achieved  as  many  Confident  pe^lons  then  be- 
uevefl,-  and  as  many  ill-infornied  writers  have  since  described  it,  .,\. 
.  During  the  early  rule  of  de  Lacy,  Earl  Richard  had  established  ^  ^ 
tiimself  at  Ferns,  assuming,  to  such  pf  the  IrtSh  as  adheted  to 
him,  the  demeanour  of  a  king.  After  Dermid's  death,  he  stylo^ 
liimself,  in  utter  disregard  of  Irish  law,  "Prhiqe  of  Leinster," 
k  virtue  of  his  -wife.  He.  pro(3eeded|6  create  feudW  €ignitari©3, 
placing*  at  their  head,  as  Constable  of  Leinster,  Rob^t  de.  Quincy, 

•^to  whom  he  gave  his  daughter,  by  his  first  wife,  in  marriage. 
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Hkntene,   and  by  the  Normans  usually  spoken  of  as  "Prince" 

,       Donald,  could  scai-cely  be  expected  to  subiifit  to  an  arrangek^t 

«o  oppos^  to  alt  ancient  custom,  and  to  his  own  intei^gte     He 

had  borne  a  Ifeadmg  part  in  the  restdration  of  his  fathffl-bi.ii 

'•    ^"i^J"^^  this  end~the  exclusion  of  the  male  suSon 

'   He  had  been  one  of  ting  Henry's  guests  during  the  OhSS 

.  holidays  of  th^  year  1172,  an.d  had  rendered  him  some  sort Tf 

homage,  as  Prmce  of  Leinster.    Henry,  ever  ready  to  r^e  nn 

'      ^^^'^^^onghow,  seems  to  have^^ived  Mm^intoSoS^ 

<  S;  f  i'^'M*'"! ^  ^  r^'e  P^"^^^^'  both4nIreland  and^S 

^      «5*w!i^*°^J^  ^'''^^^'  ^^*'  were  bom'out  6f  wJ^' 

tSY    In  "^^  "?  ^j^^*  "^^«  ^^''  «f  Permid  left,  after  tS' 
' '     tTfISI?  ^r''  *^"-  ^''^^  P^*  *«  ^«^*^  ^y  King  RoJericfc  • 

•  WH?^^.i°1??!  ^his  might  have  been  conclusive.  agaM 

>  ^  ciple  was  the  eom-ce  ^  all  chieftamry,  it  wa^  not'so.    A  C 

•  proportion  of  the^patriotic  Leinstermen-what  might  l)e  caufd 

.   ^  the  native  parly^adhered  to  Donald  Khvanagh,  utterly  reto-   . 

mg  the  title  derived  tttrough  the  Ja4y  Eva.  "^^^J  r^ect    ^ 

■  .      Such  afflicting  interests  could  only  be'  settled  by  a  resort;' 

Mmce,  and  the  bloody  feud  began  by  the  Earl  exLftiT  a^^ 
:    J'erns  one  of  Donald's  sons,  held  by  him,  as  a  hflstaee     In  an 
'  Sft1«'Jl«^^^^^^  O'Dempsey,  who  also  refi^  teSowl^^ 

his  tite,the  Earl  lost,  m.the  campaign  of  U73,  his  son-in-law 

de  Quincy,.several<)ther^nights:andthe  ''bann.>  JTJlS 


t.4: 


ZZ  ZJ'^jX^  T V    r'  '^^  moved  against  the  Earl's 

wn,tTr    ?#t'^''^^*^[^^^  ^"^1^»^^     Nor- was"  this  the 
worst  defeat  he  suffered  in  the  same  year— 1174      Marching 
,. .  mto  MuQSter  he  was  euQountere.d  iu"a  pitched  battle  at  Thorles. 
,^  the  troops  of  the  monarch  RoderidTuader  command  of  hij 
Jon,;Conor,  surnaraed  Mmnmoy.^d  hf  tie  troo^  of.Thomond  - 
*  ^'^df;£onaldMprpO'lirten.     ^Ith  Strongbow  were  Xwho^ 
ri^'r?nf  .*t"-^^"^^°^f  Dublin,^iadudi'g  a  strong 
detachment  of  D&nish  oSgin.^^our  knights  and  s^ln  kiXI'^ 
.   (or,  according  to  cjh^-  am)unts,  sevent^n  hundred)  m&  th2  •• 
t&T'^^"'^  ^^^^f."^  ^°  *^^^  fi«.»d-     Strongbow  r»ated 
•'Xh^M:^"^*^^"¥'5^"*'^«  Waterford,  but  the  n^Js  of  ' 

^IrS'^^t*"'^  P"^  ^^^^oi  two  hundr^  men  -to  the 
^^2  .r^Au      '^""ITF^^J"*'^  S^nth  6n  an  islainl  without  tibe    . 

•iaiOn,  MxntB  feiCn  tn-n^^nrH  *J^  Tl,^15^  «„  1 i  I 11       '^ 


cit 


>■•'■ 
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U  aiien,  h^jww  feig^  to-returft  tC  Dutg^n  as  be^ t  he  could. 
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His  fortunes  at  the  close  of  this  campaign  were  at  theu- 
lowest  ebb.    The  loss  of  de  Quincy  and  the  defeat  of  Thurles 
,,  had  sorely  shaken  his  military  reputation.    His  jealousy  of  that 
powerful  family  connexion,  the  Geraldines,  had  driven  Maurice 
1  itzgerdd  and  Raymond  the  Fat  to  retire  in  disgust  into  Wales, 
itonald  Kavanagh,  O'Dempsey,  and  the  native  party  in  Lemste^ 
s^  him  at  defiance,  and  his  own  troops  refused  to  obey  the 
orders  of  his  uncle  Herve,  demanding  to  be  led  by  the  more 
g)pular  and  youthful  Raymond.  To  add  to  his  embarrassments* 
Henry  summoned  him  to  France  m  the  very  crisis  of  his 
troubles,  ^d  he  d^ed  not  disobey  that  jealous  and  exacting 
•  ?•      ^*  n,  t  T*®'  however,  not  long  detained  by  the  English 
King.    Clothed  with  supreme  authority,  and  with  Raymond  for 
his  lieutenant,  he  returned  tb  resume  the  work  of  conquest.  To 
conciliate  the  Geraldines,  he  at  last  consented  to  give  his  sistef 
UasUia  m  marriage  to  the  brilliant  captain,  on  whose  sword  so 
much  depended.    At  the  same  time  AUna,  the  widow  of.de 
<4mncy,  was  married  to  the  second  son  of  Fitzgerald,  and  Nest» 
Fitzgerald  was  united    to    Raymond's  former    rival,  Herve. 
Thus,  bound  tc^ther,  fortune  returned  in  full  tide  to  the  ad- 
renturers.    Limerick,  which  had  been  taken  and  burned  to  th© 
water  s  edge  by  Donald  O'Brien  af^r  the  battle  of  Thurles,  was 
recaptured  and  fortified  anew;  Waterford  was  more  stronrfy 
gamsoned  than  ever;  Donald  Kavanagh  was  taken  off,  ap- 
parently by  treachery  (A.D.  1175),  and  all  seemed  to  promiSt 
tne  Qpjoyment  of  unintemipted  power  to  the  Earl.    But  his  end 
was  i^eady  come.    An  ulcer  in  his  foot  brought  on  a  long  and 
loathsome  lUness,  which  terminated  in  his  death,  in  the  month 
of  ^ay,  1176    or  1177.    He  was  bmied  in  Christ  Chqrch, 
Dubhn,  which  he  hacj  contributed  to  enlarge,  and  was  tempor- 
arUy  succw^ed  in  the  government  of  the.  Normans  by  his 
lieutenant  and  brother-in-law,  Raymond.    Bj  the  Lady  Eva  he 
Mt  one  ^ughter    Isabel,  married  at  the  age  of  fourteen  to 
WiUiam  Marshall,  Eari  of  Pembroke,  who  afterwards  claimed 
«ie  propriofAry  of  Uimi^r,  by  virtue  of  this  marriage.     Lady 
Isabel  left  agam  five  daughters,  who  wer^  the  ancestresses  ^f 
tbe  Mortimers,  flruces,  and  other  historic  famiUes  of  England  s 
tod  S9otland.    And  so  the  blood  ^4  l!arl  Richard  and  his  Irish    . 
i-rmcess  descended  for  many  generat!on«  lo  maidi  ^er  houses 
And  eimoWe  otl^er  names  than  bis  own.        -"  ^ 
'^#  .?*^?°«,^w  is  describ|id  by  ahaldm,\^ho8e  personal  sketches. 
Of  «ie  j^admg  mv^ers  form  the  m^>8t  valuable  DMt  of  his  book! 

JB  Jess    a  statesman  ihan   a   a..h«».,  .^A  -^^^r-jagljinr  tlinil  II 
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general.  His  complexion  was  frecHed,  his  neck  slender,  his 
^lee  feminme  and  shriU,  and  his  teihper  equable  and  uniform 
His  car^r  m  Ireland  was  Hmited  to  seven  years  in  point  of 
time,  aM  his  resources  were  never  equal  t6  the.  task  he  under- 
took.  Had  they  been  so,sor  had  to  not  been  90  jealously 
countera^^d  by  his  suzerain,  he  might  have  founded  a  new 
Norman  dynasty  on  as  solid  a  basis  as  WiUiam,  or  as  RoDo 
nimself  had  done.  - 

_   Raymond  and  the  Geraldine^s  had  now,  for  a  brief  moment 
the  supreme  power,  civU  and  military,  in  their  own  hands,    i 
his  haste  to  take  advantage  of  the  Earl's  d6ath,  of  which  he  had 
pnvately  been  informed  by  a  message  from  his  wife,  Raymond 
■left  Lunerick  m  the  hands  of  DonaW  More  O'Brien,  exacting: 
we  are- told,  a  solemn  oath  from  th^  Prince  of  Thomond  topro^ 
tect  the  city,  whiph  the  latter  broke  before  the  Norman  gafrisons  • 
were  out  of  sight  of  its  walls.     This  story,  like  many  others  of 
the  same  ag6,  rests  on  the  uncertain  authority  of  the  vain  un- 
petuous  and  passionate  Giraldus.  WBether  the  loss  of  Lunefick 
,  discre(hted  hhn  with  the  Mng,  or  the  ancient  jealousy  of 'the 
first  adventurers  prevaUed  in  the  royal  councils,  Henry,  on 
,   hearmg  of  Strongbows  death,  at  once  despatehed  as  Lord 
deR^l   Ph^  Fitz-Aldelm  de  Burgo,  first  ^usm  to  Hubert 
de  Burgo    Chief  Justiciary  of  England,  and,  like  Pitz-Aldelm 
descended  from  Ailotta,  mother  of  .William  the  Conqueror!  § 
Harlowen  de  Burgo,  her  first  husband.    From  him  have  de- 

m  the  *fter  aimals  of  .om-  island,  A  the  t^ain  of  the  new 
Justiciaiy  came  John  de  Courcy,  pother  name  destinJto 

b^mehistoncal,but  before  ,relati„glsa<;hievements,wem^ 
conclude  l^nwrntive  so  fupas  regards  the^st  set  of  adven- 
jurerSk      ii        '■' 

*_^  MauKce  Fitzgerald,  the  commoil^ance^tot-  of  the  Earls  of 
Besmondand  KiW^^^^^  ofilynfof  Kerry  and  of  li 

theIrishGerAldine8,diedat Wexfordintheyear  1177.  RaVmohS    ' 

tt  1^*;  y  f .'^.f^^,  Fi^-.^dolm,  and  Ved  on  SlS^ty 
the  Kmg,  retired  to  his  lands  in  the  same  county,  and  api>Baii 

^LT^-  "''''^l''  ^«-^°  *^«  year  1182-in  ^d^his  u^cT 
Robert  Fitzstephen.  This  premier  invader  had  bel  enti^^s^ ' 
%;  the  netv  ruler  with  the  command  of  tli'e  garrison  of  cS  la 
Mdo  de  Cogan  had  been  with  thftt  0!  W,tor^,rd,  and  IxSh  h^ 
been  mvested  with  6qual  halves  of  the  principali  y  of  Destoond 
1.1  ^^>"'  ^"l^^'  "^^""^  FitJtq;hoi/aiKl  ulhuf  kiilXhS 
been  cut  off  by  surprise,  at  the  hcpl^WSv^^ 
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Lismore,  in  1182,  and  all  Desmond  was  up  in  arms  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  foreign  garrisons.  Raymond  sailed  from 
Wexford  to  the  aid  of  his  uncle,  and  succeeded  in  retteving  the 
city  from  the  sea.  But  Fitzstephen,  afficted  with  gnef  for  the 
death  of  his  son,  and  worn  down  with  many  anxieties,  Suffered 
the  still  greater  loss  of  his  reason.  From  thenceforth,  we  hear 
no'  more  of  eitjier  uncle  or  nephew,  and  we  may  therefore  ' 
account  this  the  last  year  of  Rolfert  Fit2istephen,  Milo  de  Cogan, 
and  Raymond  le  gros.  Herve  de  Montmoren(^,  the  ancient 
rival  of  Raymond,  had  three  years  earUer  retired  "from  .the 
world,  to  become  a  brother  in  the  Monastery  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  at  Canterbury.  His  Irish  estates  passed  to  his  brother 
Geoffrey,  who  subsequently  beciame  Justiciary  of  the  Normans 
in  Ireland,  the  successful  riyal  of  the  Marshals,  and  founder  of 
the  Irish  title  of  Mountmorres.  The  posterity  of  Raymond 
survived  in  the  noWe  family  of  Grace,  Barons  of  Courtstown, 
•in  Ossory.  It  is  not,  therefore,  strictly  true,  what  Geoffrey 
Keating  and  the  aiithors  he  followed  have  asserted — tluif 
the  first  Normans  were  punished  by  the  loss  of  posterity  for 
*the  crimes  and  outrages  liiey  had  coipmitted,  ii|  their  varioiw 
expeditions.  '        ,  •     . 

Let  us  be  just  even  to  these  spoilers  of  oar  race.  They 
Were  fair  specimens  of  the  prevailing  typfe  of  Norman  character. 
Indomitable  bravery  waa  not  their  only  virtue.  In  patience, 
in  policy,  and  in  rising  superior  to  all  obstacles  and  reverses, 
no  group  of  conquerors  ever  surpassed  Strongbow  and  his 
companions.  Ties  of  blood  and  brotherhood  in  arms  were 
strong  between  them,  arid  whatever  unfair  advantages  they 
allowed  themselves  to  pake  of  their  enemy,  they  were  m 
general  constant  and  devoted  in  their  friendships  towards  eaci 
other.  Rivalries  and  intrigues  were  not  unknown  among  them^ 
but  generous  s^lf-nlenial,  and  chivahous  self-reliance  irere 
equally  as  common,.  If  it  had  been  the  lot  of  our  aaceBtam 
to  be  effectually  coldiquered,  they  coold  hai^y  hatve  yiolded  t$ 
nobior  foes.  But  as  they  proved  themadves  aW©  to  rmm/t 
SQOoeBsfully  the  prowess  of  this  hitherto  invuiea)le  race;  Ham 
honour  is  augmented  in  proportion  to  theeiMMrgy  and  g^tm^ 
both  f«r  government  and  war,  brought  to  bear  n^mmt  mem. 
|-  Kaitiber  should  we  overstate  the  charge  of  irajiw^.  If  ^^i$^ 
i^adera  broke  down  and  burned  ehurch«  in  the  hmUt  (rf  b«l^ 
they  built  better  and  costlier  temples  out  of  the  fruits  <A  v'tcUxf, 
^nat  Church,  DuHin,  Punbrody  Abbey,  on  th«  «af.imry  nf 
IPftarford,  the  Grey  Friars*  Abbey  at  Wexford,  and  oth« . 
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Itl^^"^.  ^°^^^  long  Stood,  or  stUl  stand,  to  show  that  although 
the  first  Norman,  hke  the  first  Dane,  thirsted  alter  spoU  aid 
lusted  ^r  land,  unlike  the  Dane,  he  created,  hrem&^ 
unproved,  wherever  he  conquered.  •-  j 
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THE  LAST  YEAES  OP  THE  ARD-RIGH,  EODEEIOK  O'OONOB. 

Tmj  victory  of  Thurles,  in  the  year  1174,  was  the  next  im- 
portant military  event,  as  we  have  seen,  after  the  raising  of  the 
second  siege  of  Dublin,  m  the  first  campaign  of  Eail  ifichid 
It  seems  ureconcileable,  with  the  consecMences  of  that  victory' 

in  S  7f^}^  ""^  ^^'^^^r  unfavourable  to  Heqry's  subjects 
mJlS-  ^^^°  T'*  ^^rtmiateiOT  his  arms'inNormS 
His  rebelhoussons,  after  severe  defeate,  submitted  ™d  dM 
hmi  homage;  the  Kmg  of  France  had '  glad^^^pfed  h^ 

hlf^JZl^l^  ^  ^''  ^'^^  "^^^^  *^^  Q"^^  Eleanor,' hav^ 
ing  faUen  mto  his  power,  was  a  prisoner  for  life.     Tried  bv  h  ^ 
similar  imnatural  cdnspiracy   in"^  his  own  fairly,    J^erick 
0 Conor^had  been  less  fortunate  in  coercing  th^mmtoS 

wistom,  that  his  father  should  resign  in  his  favoi-^e^S    ' 
momal  Provm^,  contenting  himself  witti"  the  higher  raSk^f 
Kmg^lreland.    But  Roderick  weU  ^nderstoo^Xtbhfe  ' 
tTj^r^  t"^^  rA«^««t^o"nidable  enemy  established  bti^  . 
dd  Damsh  8ta-onghol(te,  with  the  Constitution  torn  o  shre^  bv 
the  war  of  succession,  his  only  real  wwer  w«^ov«r  h^^*  ^ 
^    mony;   he  refused,  tWoi^f  t^ iSZoISe ZSest^t'd 


S»Sd  K  fSw  ^.f  i^^"9^'  »?ii  the  takin^uf  K  ilkeni^, 
i/ooftia  j«or©  O  Bjnen,  lending,  himself  to  thia  i»dious  ifltrigii, 
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was  overpowered  and  deposed  by  Roderick,  but  the  year  next 
succeeding  having  made  submission  he  was  restored  by  the 
Hwne  hand  which  had  cast  him  down.  It  was,  therefore,  while 
harassed  by  the  open  rebellion  of  his  eldest  son,  and  while 
Henry  was  rejoicing  in  his  late  success,  tiiat  Roderids  de- 
spatched to  the  Court  of  Windsor  Catholicus,  Archbisheg^  of 
Tuam,  Concors,  Abbot  of  St.  Brendan's,  and  Laurence,  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  whose  is  styled  in  these  proceedings,  "Cl^n-" 
cellor  of  the  Irish  King,"  to  negotiate  an  alliance  with  Henry, 
whidi  would  leave  him  free  to  combat  against  his  domestic 
euemira.  An  extraordinary  treaty,  agreed  upon  at  Windsor,T 
jdx)ut  the  feast  of  Michaelmas,  1175,  recognized  Roderickjs 
sovereignty  over  Ireland,  the  cantreda  and[  cities  actually  pos- 
sessed by  tiiB  subjects  of  Henry  excepted;  it  subipf^udated  his 
authority  to  that  of  Henry,  after  the  manner  -l^ly  adopted^ 
towards  William,  King  t)f  Scotland;  tlje  payj|ie3l;'  of  a  me^-: 
chantable  hide  of  every  tenth  hide  of  cattle  was  agreed,  upon 
as  an  annual  tribute,  while  the  minor  c^jstefs  were  to  acknow- 
ledge their  dependence  by  annual  presents  of  hawks  and  hounds. 
This  treaty,  which  proaseded  on  the  wild  assumption  that  the 
feudal  system  was  of  tprqe  among  the  free  clans  of  Erin,  was 
probably  the  basis  of  Henry'a  grant  of  the  Lordship  of  Ireland 
to  his  son,' John  Ikcktand;,  a  few  years  later,  it  was  solemnly 

.-  appro 7(Bd  by  a. special  Council,  or  Parliament,  and  signed  by 
the  representatives  of  bothparties. 

Among  the  signers  we  liiid  the  name  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin^  who,  while  in  England,  narrowly ^scaped  martyrdom 
from  the  hands  of  a  maniac,  whUe  celebrating  Mass  at  the  tomb 
of  St.  Thomas.  Four  y^ars  afterwards,  this  celebrated  ecclesias- 
tic attended  at  Rome,  with  Catholicus  of  Tuam,  and  the  Pre- 
lates of  Lismore,  Limerick,  Waterford,  and  Killaloe,  the  third 
general  council  of  Lateran,  where  they  were  received  with  all 
honour  by  Pope  Alexander  III.  From  Rome  he  returned  with 
legantine  powers  which  he  used  with  great  ener^'  during  the 
"year  1180.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  he  was  entrasted 
with  the  delivery  to  Henry  U.  of  the  son  of  Roderick  O'Conor, 
as  a  pledg«  for, the  fulfihneut  of  the  treaty  of  Windsor,  and 
with  other  diplomatic  functions'.     On  reaching  England,  he 

'  fottud  the  king  bad  gone  to  FraBce,  wtid  itt>ilowing  him  thither^ 
h«  WiB  seized  with  illness  as  he  approached  the  MoitastCTy  of 
Eu,  uid  wilAi-a  prophetac  foretaste  of  death,  he  exclaimed  m  he 
^ftif>  tr,  iTight"^fT?¥*  towpvH  of  the  Convent.  ^^Herp  whall  I  make 
5iy  re«toB»©lace."    T^  Abbot  O^bert  and  the  monks  of  the 
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•  Or^er  of  St»vVictor  received  him  tenderly,  and  watched  his  couch 
for  the  few  days  he  yet  lingered.  Anxious  to  fulfil  his  missiop, 
„h6  desbatthed  David,  tutor  of  the  son  of  Roderick,  wijai 
messa^s  to  H6nry,  and  awaited  his  return  with  anxiety. 
Davi4  brought  him  a  satisfactoiy  response  from  the  English 
King,  ind  the  last  anxiety  only  remained. '  In  death,  as  in  life, 
his  thoughts  were  with  his  country.  "Ah,  foolish  and  insen- 
sibly tieople!"  he  exclaimed  in  his  laW  hours,  "what  will 
becbi^  of  you?  Who  will  relieve  you)?  miseries?  Who  will 
heal  yjou?"  When  recommended  to  m^ke  his  last  will,  he 
answered,  with  apostolic  sunplicity — "God  knows,  out  of  all 
my  revenues,  I  have  not  a  single  coin  to  bpqueath."  And  thus 
on  the  11th  day  of  November,  1180,  in  the  48th  year  of  his 
age,  under  the  shelter  of  a  Norman  roof,  sm-rounded  by  Korman 
mourners,  the  Gaelic  statesman-saint  departed  out  of  this  life, 
bequeathing  one  more  canonized  memory  to  Ireland  and  to 
Rome.  -  '    '^■■'-  ;  ,,: 

The  prospects  of  his  native  land  were,  at  that  moment,  of  a 
cast  which  might  well  disturb  the  death-bed  of  the  sainted 
Laurence.    Fitz-Aldelm,  advanced  to  the'command  at  DubUti 
in  1177,  had  shown  no  great  capacity  for  following  up  the  con- 
quest.   But  there  was  one  among  his  follow^ers  who,  unaffected 
by  his  sluggish  example,  and  mideterred  by  his  jealous  inijer- 
ference,  resolved  to  push  the  outposts  of  his  race  into  the  heart 
of  Ulster.    This  was  John  de  Courcy,  Baron  of  Stoke  Courcy, 
in  Somersetshire,  a  cavalier  of  fabulous  physical  -strength, 
romantic  courage,  and  royal  descent.     When  he  declared  his 
settled  purpose  to  be  the  invasion  of  Ulster,  he  found  many 
spirits  as  discontented  with  Fitz-Aldelm's  inaction  as  hunself 
ready  to  follow  his  banner.    His  inseparable  brother-in-arms, 
Sir  Almaric  of  St.  Laurence,  his  relative.  Jourdain  de  Courcy, 
Sir  Robert  de  la  Foer,  Sir  Geoffrey  and  Wiiter  de  Marisco,  and 
other  Knights  to  the  number  of  twenty,  and  five  hundi-edmen 
at  arms,  fiaarched  with  him  out  of  Dublm.      Hardly .  had  they 
got  beyond  sight  of  the  city,  when  they  were  attacked  by  a 
native  fdrce,  aear  Howth,  where  Saint  Laurence  laid  in  victory 
the  foundation  of  that  title  still  possessed  by  his  posterity. 
On  the  fifth  day.  they  came  by  surprise  upon  the  fatnous 
ecclesiastical  city  of  Downpatrick,  tme  of  the  first  objects  of 
their  adventure.    An  mdmit  prophecy  had  foretoW  that  the 
Pja^  woPJd  be  taken  by  a  chief  with  birds  upon  his  shield,  the 
Doanngm>^do  Cumr^,  muuuied  ou  a  mhm  fttyrae,  wnicn  dc^ 
Courcy  happened  to  rid».     Thus  tke  terrors  oi  superstition 

'■'>i_   ..|.L   ^ __ ^ __.^,: ^ _,^ ^, ^^ 
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were  added  Ito  the  terrors  of  surprise,  and  the  to-^  being 
entirely  open,  the  Normans  had  only  to  dash  into  the  midst  of 
ite  inhabitfu^ts.  But  the  free  clansmen  of  UlMia,  though  sur<* 
prised,  were  not  intimidated.  .  Under  then:  lord  Rory,  son  of 
Dunlevy,  they  rallied  to  expel  the  ii^vader.  Cardinal  Vivian, 
the  Papal  Legate,  who  had  just  arrived  from  Man  and  Scotland, 
on  the  neighbouring  coast,  proffered  his  mediation,  and 
besought  de  Oourcy  to  withdraw  fron|  DbWn.  BSs  advice  was 
peremptorily  rejected,  and  then  he  efhorted  the  UUdians  to 
fight  bravely  for  their  rights.  Five  Several  battles  are  enume- 
rated as  being  fought,  in  this  and  the  foUowingNvear,  between 
de  Oourcy  and  the  men  of  Down,  Louth,  ^nd  Antnttn,  scffietimes 
with  success,  at  others  without  it,  always  with  h^avy  loss  ^d 
obstinate  resistance. 

The  barony  of  Lecale,  m  which  Downpatrick  sta^^ds,  is  almost 
a  peninsula,  and  the  barony  of  the  Ardes  on  the  opposite  shore 
of  Strangford  Lough  is  nearly  insulited  by  Belfast  Lough,  the 
Channel,  and  the  tides  of  Strangford.  With  the  active  co 
operation  from  the  sea  of.  Godred,  King  of  Man,  (whose 
daughter  Africa  he  had  married),  de  Courcy's  hold  on  that 
coast  became  an  exceedingly  strong  one.  A  ditch  and  a  few 
towers  would  as  effectually  enclose  Lecale  and  the  Ardes  from 
any  landward  attack,  as  if  they  were  a  couple  of  well-wall6d 
cities.  Hence,  long  after  "  the  Pale"  .ceased  to  extend  beyond 
the  Boyne,  and  while  the  mountain  passes  from  Meath  into 
Ulster  were  all  in  native  hands,  these  two  baronies  continued 
to  be  succoured  and  strengthened  by  sea,  »andif  retained  as 
English  possessions.  Reinforced  from  Drfblin  and  from  Man 
after  theh-  first  success,  de  Courcy's  companions  stuck  to  their 
castle-building  about  the  shores  of  Strangford  Lough,  while  he 
himself  made  incursions  into  the  intertec^Jh^  land  or  by  sea, 
fightiaag  a  brisk  succession  of  engugemente  alt  >&fewiy,  in 
Antrim,  at  Ooleraine,  and  on  the  eastern  shore  of^ugh  ¥d[ 

At  the  tinw  these  operations  were  going  forward  in  Ulster, 
Milo  de  Cogan  quitted  Dublin  on  a  somewhat  similMvexpedition. 
We  have  already  said  that  Muiray,  eldest  son  of  Kol^ck,  tad 
oliiMffid,  aoogrding  to  ancient  usage,  the  O'Conor  pa 
Hi  IMiler  bektg  ^j-d-Bi^  and  had  his  claun  refused,  ^i 
^tei-ed  into  a  secret  M^^agemeut  with  de  Cogan,  whose 
stated  by  CHraidua  at  bOQ  men-at-arms,  and  by  the  Irish  anna^ 
Iwte  w  "  a  great  army."    With  the  smaller  force  he  left  Dublin, 

h<|t  mWOhiag  through  Meath,  Wft«  ioinftfl  -at  Trim  hy  yp^^  frfTia 

1k»  gmmm»  de  Ja^  had  plantidd  ia  i^t^Meath.    So  {uxx>m> 
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panted,  de  Oogaa  advanced  on  RoflcxMmnon.  wiwre  he  \n^ 

'   T^tLT.       ^'^WS  a°iong  the  glens  of  Oonnemara   \^r 
three  days  spent¥ Roscommon,  these  aUies  toarched^oss^ 

weTtercin^^^^w^^^^^^  ^::{^^t^^^^.  S 

their  herds  anddestrc^fngX^^^^ 

Tuam  they  fomid  themselves  in  the  mi4  of  a  sSrSk    J 

oodor  orage,withaneagerenemysCriiSgtaTh?^^^^^^ 
the  south  to  sm-round  them.    They  at  once  dSd  t^mf rfff  ' 
^  and  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  as  the  KernTe^  dr^v  ^^1 

successor  of  his  father. .         ^"'"^^«'  ^'ec^^  the  Hot/damm  or 

But  fresh  dissensions  soon  broke  out  betw»«n  fi.^  «« 
grandsons  of  Roderick,  and  the  ^ns  of  hST^?K     ^^^i  *?.*^ 

most  Irish  acoounta,  bamsheSfoaXtoX'oSl^f  "^ 
the  mtercession  of  tho  Sii  m,,,*...^!'      a"i«  munster,  but  at 

agam  to  .'et«raTatdtsSraSM:^Mr,  "T 

siS«r^i?™co»,»^,fSc^''  tL"z 

enabled  St.  :^Ud  to  dS  ^  hi  tw  ^"^  9»  monasteiy,  or  , 
father*  'I^RoSkb^fJV^l^TH.^'^^'^    Tto 
partidec^thtSS  &1»T™™flv  tZ^^^  f  "^  «• 

tn  ^h.  w^.u  ,^  .u-^P\y^  PJ^yed,  and  withered  awav.  T)^a 


world,  aa  the  world 


iilt^  royal  comer 


at 
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tthi^  it  had 

he  !had  seen 
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nected  witB'miS^.nainQ^  which  remiolid  Oonna| 
l^i4l&"once  prosperous  Prince,  and  Irelandi, 
l^fio&t  Ard-Kigh,  according  to  the  ancient  On 
tioii.  Powerful  Princes  of  iiis  own  and  other  houses  the  land 
was  destined  to  know  for  many  generations,  Ixjfore  its  sovei*- 
eignty  was  merged  in  that  of  England,  but  hone  fiUly  entitled 
to  claim  the  high-souudmg,  but  often  falladous  title,  of  Mon- 
mcb  of  all  Ireland. 

The  public  character  of  Roderick  O'Conor  has  been  hardly 
dealt  with  by  most  modwn  writers.   He  was  not,  lUt^is- fathei^ 
like  Murkeftach  O'Brien,  Malachy  II.,  Brian,  Murkortach  6T^ 
the  leathern  cloaks,  or  Malachy  I.,  eminent  as  »  lawgiver,  a 
soldier,  or  H  popular  leader.    He  does  not  appear  to  have  in- 
spired love,  or  awe,  or  reverence,  into  those  of  his  "own  household 
and  patrunony,  not  to  apeak  of  his  distant  cotemporaries.    Ho 
was  probably  a  man  of  secondary  qualities,  engulfed  in  a  crisis 
of  the  first  importance.    But  that  he  is  fairly  chargeable  with 
the  success  of  the  invaders — or  that  there  was  any  vely  over- 
whelming success  to  be  charged  up  to  the  time  of  his  enforced 
retkement  from  the  world — ^we  have  failed  to  discover.    From 
turn  until  his  retreat  to  Cong,  seventeen  years  had 
' .   Seventeen  campaigns,  more  or  less  energetic  and 
he  Kormaus  had  fought.  Munster  was  stiU  in  1 185 
Lackland  made  his  memorable  exit  and  entrance 
e — almost  wholly  in' the  hands  of  the  ancient  clans. 
ConnaugKI  was  as  yet  without  a  single  Norman  garrison.  Hugh 
de  Lacy  returning  to  the  government  of  Dublin,  in  1179,  on 
Fitz-Aldelm's  recall,  was  more  than  half  Hibernkized  by  mar- 
riage with  one  of  Roderick's  daughters,  and  the  Norman  tide 
-     stood  fitill  in  Meath.    Several  strong  fortresses  were  indeed 

•  erected  in  Desmond  and  Leinster,  by  John  Lackland  andi  by  de 

Courcy,  in  his  newly  won  northern  territory.  Ardfinan,  Lismore, 

Leighlin,  Carlow,Castledermot,  Leix^Delvin,  Kilkay,  Maynooth 

;  '"and  Trim,  were  fortified ;  but  considering  who  the  Anglo-Nor- 

\  mans  were,  and  what  they  had  done  elsewhere,  eten  these  very 
considerable  successes  may  be  con-ectly  accounted  for  without 
overcharging  the  memory  of  Roderick  with  folly  and  incapacity. 
That  he  was  personally  brave  has  not  been  questioned  That 
he  was  politic — or  at  least  capable  of  conceiving  the  politic 
views  .of  such  a  statesman  as  St.  Laurence  O'Toole,  we  maj; 
infer  from  the  rank  of  Chancellor  which  he  conferred,  and  the 
^^ef  aegotiatioas-wM^^be-efitrueted  to  tbat-gfeafe^aa&.  Tbgfe^ 


on  tl 


he  maintained  his  self-respect  as  a  sovereign,  both  in  abstaining 
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frbra  visiting  Henry  II.  under  pretence  of  hospitdity  at  Dublin, 
and  througliout  all  his  difficult  diplomacy  with  the  Normans, 
we  ar6  free  to  conclude/  With  the  Normans  for  foes — ^with  a  de- 
cayed and  obsolete  national  constitution  to  patch  Up — ^with 
nominal  subordinates  more  powerful  than  l^imself— with  rebellion 
staring  him  in  the  face  out  of  the  eyes  of  his  own  children- 
Roderick  O'Conor  had  no  ordinary  part  to  play  in  history. 
The  fierce  family  pride  of  our  fathers  and^the  vices  of  theii* 
political  system  are  to  bef deplored  and  avoided;  let  us  not 
naake  the  last  of  thoir  national  k^»  the  scape-goat  for  all 
his  cotomporaries  and  all  hispredi^Krs. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ASSASSINATION  OP  HUGH  DE  LACY—JOIIN  "LACKLAND'*  fl 
lEELAND — VARIOUS  fiXrEDlTIONS  OP  JOHN  DE  COUROY—^ 
— ^DEATH    OP   CONOR  MOINMOY,  -AND    RISE    OP    OATUAL 


(t 


THE  RED-HANDED"  O'CONOR— CLOSE  OP  TfiE  CAREER  OP 


DE  COURCY  AND  DE  BURGH. 

Hugh  de  Lacy,  restored  to  the  supreme  authority  on  the  re- 
call of  Fitz-Aldehn  in  1 179,  began  to  conceive  hopes,  as  Strong- 
bow  had  done,  of  carving  out  Iot  himself  a  new  kingdom. 
After  the  assassination  of  O'Ruarc  already  related,  he  assumed 
without  further  parley  the  titles  of  Lord  of  Meath  and  Breffni. 
To  these  titles,  he  added  that  of  Oriel  or  Louth,  but  his  real 
strength  lay  in  Meath,  where  his  power  was  enhanced  by  a 
politic  second  marriage   with  Rose,  daughter    of    O'Conor. 

.  Among  the  Irish  he  now  began  to  be  known  as  King  of  the 
foreigners,  and  some  such  assumption  of  royal  authority  caused 
his  re^  for  a  few  months  in  the  year  1180,  and  his  substitu- 
tion bf  de  Couroy  and  Philip  de  Broasa,  in  1184.  But  his 
great  qualities  caused  his  restoration  a  thii-d  time  to  the  rank 
of  Justiciary  for  Henry,  or  Deputy  for  John,  whose  title  of 
*'Lord  of  Ireland"  was  bestowed  by  his  father,  at  a  Parlia- 
ment held  at  Oxford,  in  1177. 

This  founder  of  the  Irish  de  Lacys  is  described  by  Oiraldus^ 
who  knew  hun  personally,  as  a  man  of  Gallic  sobriety,  ambi- 

-trouB,  ovarrclous,~^rnisrM;  oT  sman  stafurdr  and '3Som 
«hape,  with  repulsive  features,  and  dark,  deep-set  eyes.    By 
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the  Irish  orthe^  midland  diatricte  he  was  bitteriy  detested  as  a 

samlegious  spoa^^of  their  churches  and  monasteries,  and  the 

moit  powerful  among  their  invaders.    The  murder  of  O'Ruarc, 

whose  title  of  Bretfm  he  had  usurped,  was  attributed  toa  deep- 

lajd  design;  he  oertai^y  shared  the  odium  with  the  advanta^ 

that  ensued  from  it.    Nor  was  his  own  end  unlike  that  of  his 

nval.    Among  other  sites  for  castles,  he.  had  chosen  tU  fouu- 

dataons  of  the  ancient  a,nd  much  venerated  monastery  of  Dur- 

Sf  P^w  ^  ^^^^^«'  ««^en  centmies  before,  in  the 

mi^t  of  the  fertfle  region  watered  by  the  Brosna.    TWs  act  of 

profanity  was  fated  to  be  his  last,  for,  while  personally  super- 

f^r-brother  to  a  neijSrhbourinr  chief  of  Tela,  known  as 
Sumnach,  or  "the  Pox,"  struck  off  his  hdad  witli  a  single  blow 
Inl'Sf  and  escaped  into  the  neighbouring  forest  of  Kilclare 
dimng  the  confusion  which  ensued.    De  Lacy  left  issue-two 
sons,  Hugh  and  Walter,  by  his  first  wife,  and  a  third,  WiUiam 
Gorm,  by  his  second-crf  whom,' and  of  their  posterity,  we  shaU 
have  many  occasions  to  make  mention. 
snrnRnS?  ""e  *^« /^tervals  of  de  Lax^y's  disfavom-,  Prince  John, 
surnamed  ^aiw-;«re,  or  "lackjland,"  was  sent  over  by  his 
father  to  strengthen  the  English  interest  in  Ireland.    He  ar- 
nved  in  Waterford,  accompanied  by  a  fleet  of  sixty  ships  on 
thelastof  March   1185,  afad  remained  in  the' counta^  tS 'the 
foUowmg  Novenjber.     If  anything  could  excuse  the  levity, 
ft  *°**  T^^.^""^  oi  the  Prince  on  this  expedition,  it  would 
te  his  youth  ;-he  was  then  only  eighteen.    But  rfem^h^ 
token  every  precaution  to  ensure  success  to  his  favourite  son. 
He  was  preceded  mto  Ireland  by  Archbishop  Cuming,  The 
English  successor  of  St.^Laurenoej  the  learned  GlanviU^  wap 
his  legal  adviser;  John  de  Courcy  was  his  lieutenant,  and  the 
eloquent,  but  passionate  and  partial  Oiraldus  CambLm.m 
chaplain  and  tutor.    He  had,  hbwever.  other  companionTio^ 
congenial  to  his  age.  and  temper,  yomig  noblemeVas  frow^ 

aS  ln'l-:^f^^."^V"'  H°^^^^'  ^^^  ^«  surpassed  tZm 
aU  m  bu^h  and  rank,  so  he  did  in  wickedne8s^^  cruelty 
of  disposition  For  age  he  had  no  reverence,  for  S 
no  esteem,  neither  truth  towards  man,  nor  decency  towSds 

of  Dublm,  John  de  Courcy,  and  the  principal  Norman  nobles 

&f  t-r*^.^-  WithtEem  WST^S 
Lemater^duefs,  deeinng  to  live  .at  peace  with  the  nZ 
Oallo.    WL^m,  ncuiidlng  to  th6  cBs^fi^ffie  country,  1^^^ 
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chiefs  advanced  to  give  John  the  Kss  of  peao6  their  v«n«roKu 
age  was  made  a  mockery  bv  thT  vniiSt  p«         venerable 

their  proffer^  s^^i-ZsVAri^'^^^^^  £ 

appears  to  have  been  as  deadly  an  insult  t^iZ  Trfo^      •*  •   . 

the  Asiatics,  and  the  deepiroCtW^,!!.?®  ^P^.i*^  '*  .^1° 

mterford  'otherfoIUes'aStt^^^ 

native  nobles  began  to  discover  thaf  «^T3         *^      '   .    *°? 

rather  than  led  hfsX^Z^^^n^li^Tl  encmnbered, 

the  Mey  to  the  Boyne,  and  in  issuing  orders  for  the  e^eS 
the  Smr,  was  no.  sooner  built  than  taken  b%oMW  Mom 

sei^  ThAohiw  o    ^*     .  Desmond,  Cormac  McCarthy  bft. 
seigea  ineobald,  ancestor  of  the  Butlers  in  Dnrt  k«j^-  u  ^^  - 
Prince-the  worthy  compeer^  ^Si^^^**»^?F^  ^ 
parlee  by  them  of  Cork  "    Th^  rio«  nS      ^      ^^P^     "^  * 

model  of  an  the  ChCTto  toe/'  We't^'  ^dTa/h" 
always  carried  about  his  persoa  a  codv  nf  thl  ^  ^-  ***  "l* 
bated  to  CoIumbcUle,  and'^to",  inX  ylf  ?ff  ST^.'*'^; 

ho  ^.sed  the^  tTtJ^^ea^S^-'Sti.Srwi'S.  "au'lS ' 
able  reverence     Ynt  oM  \,ia  a^     ,.  ,   t;""  ^^w*  *"  suit- 

prevent  l^;J';^.^.^^'^^^^*-j  g'f^to^.did  net 
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root  frcim  the  unexpected  death  of  Donald,  Prmce  of  Aileach,  in 
an  encounter  with  the  garrison  of  one  of  the  new  castles,  near 
Newry.  (A.Di  1188.)  The  same  year  he  took"  up  the  enter-  > 
prise  against  Connaught,  in  which  Milo  de  Cogan  had  so  sig- 
nally failed,  and  from  which  even  de  Lacy  had,  for  reasons  of 
his  own,  refrained.  The  feuds  of  the  O'Conor  family  were 
again  the  pretext  and  the  ground  of  hope  with  the  invaders, 
but  Donald  More  O'Brien,  victorious  on  the  Suir  and  the 
ShMmon,  carried  his  strong  suc(X)iu's  to  Conor  Moinmoy  on  the 
baips  of  the  Sucg,,  near  the  present  Ballinasloe,  and  both 
powers  combined  marched  against  de  Oourcy.  Unprepared  for 
this  junction,  the  Norman  retreated  towcMfds  Sligo,  and  had 
reached  Ballysadare,  when  Flaherty,  Lord  of  Tyrcohnel 
(Donegal),  came  against  them  from  the  opposite  pbint,  and  thus 
-placed  between  two  fires,  they  were  forced  to  %  through  the 
rugged  passes, of  the  Curlieu  mountains,  skkmishing  as  they 
went.  The  oidy  incidents  which  signalized  this  campaign  on 
their  side  was  the  burning  of  Ballysadare  and  the  plunder  of 
Armagh ;  to  the  Irish  it  was  creditable  for  the-  combinations  it' 
©ccasioned.  It  is  cheeiing  in  the  annals  of  those  desultory 
wars  to  find  a  national  advantage  gained  by  the  joint  action  of 
a  Hunster,  a  Connaught,  and  an  Ulster  force.  x 

The  promise  of  national  unity  held  out  by  the  allianc^  of 
(X'Brien  and  O'Conor,  in  the  years  1188-'89,  had  been  folloti^ed 
up  by  the  adhesion  of  the  I(gj^  Breffni,  Ulidia,  or  Down,  the 
chiefs  of  the  Clan-Colmany^aHpcCarthy,  Prince  of  Desmond. 
But  the  assassination  of  Co^PMoinmoy,  by  the  partizans  ot 
his  cousins,  extinguishedrdhe  hopes  of  the  country,  and  the  ' 
peace  of  his  own  provinte.  The  old  family,  feuds  broke  out 
with  new  fury.  In  vain  the  aged  Roderick  emerged  from  his 
convent,  and  souj^t  with  feeble  hand  to  cm'b  the  fiery  passiohs 
of  his  tribe ;  in  vahi  the  Archbishops  of  Armagh  and  of  Tuam 
interposed  their  spiritual  authority^  A  series  of  fratricidal  con- 
tests, for  which  history  has  no  memory  and  no  heart,  were 
^  fought  out  between  the  waring  branches  of  the  family  during 
"  the  last  ten  years  of  the  century,  imtil  by  virtue  of  the  strong 
arm,  Cathal  Crovdearg,  son  of  Tm'\ogh  More,  and  younger 
brother  of  Roderick,  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Connaught 
about  the  year  1 200. 

p.-  In  the  twelve  years  which  intervened  between  the  death  of 
Moinmoy  and  the  establishment  of  the  power  of  Cathal  Crovdearg 
O'0(Maor,  the  NormaoB  had  repeated  opportunities  for  interven- 
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Baron  of  the  fjjtoilyof  Fitz-Aldislm,  the  former  Lord  Justice, 
sided  with  the  opponents  of  Cathal,  while  de  Courcy,  and  sub- 
sequently the  younger  de  Lacy,  fought  on  his  side.    Once  at 
Jeast  these  restiess  Barons  changed  allies,  and  fought  as  des- 
perately agamst  their  former  candidate  for  the  succesi^on  as^ 
thfey  had  before  fought  for  him.    In  one  of  these  engagements, 
the  date  assigned  to  which  is  the  year  1190,  Sir  Armoric  St. ' 
Laurence,  founder  of  the  Howth  family,  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  division,  is  said  to  have  been  cut  off  with  all  his 
troop.    But  the  fortune  of  war  frequently  shifted  during  the 
contest.    In  the  year  1199,  Cathal  Crovdearg,  with  his  allies 
de  Lacy  and  de  Oourcy,  was  "eitterly  defeated  at  Eihnacduagh, 
in  the  present  county  of  Galway,  and  were  it  not  that  the  rival 
O'Conor  was  sorely  defeated,  and  trodden  to  death  in  the  route 
which  ensued,  three  years  later,  Connaught  might  never  have 
known  the  yigorous  administralion  of  her  "  red-handed  "  hero*    | 
The  early  career  of  this  able  and  now  triumphant  Prince,  as  f 
preserved  to  us  by  history  and  tradition,-  is  full  of  romantic? 
incidents.    He  is  said  to  have  been  born  out  of  wedlock,  anjf 
that  his  mother,  while  pregnant  of  him,  was  subject  to  all  t^ 
cruel  persecutions  and  magical  torments  the  jealous  wife  of  pa 
father  could  invent.    No  sooner  was  he  born  than  he  bec£^e 
an  object  of  hatred  t%he  Queen,  so  that  mother  and  c^d, 
itfter  bging  concealed  for  three  yeais  in  the  sanctuaries  of  Con-   * 
haug^ht,  had  to  fly  for  their  lives  into  Leinster.    In  thier  exile, 
though  early  informed  of  his  origin,  he  was  brought  up  among 
the  lalxliaers  in  the  field,  and  was  actually  engaged,  sickle  in 
hand,  cutting  the  harvest,  when  a  travelling  Bollscaire,  or 
.   newsqaan  from  the  west,  related  the  events  which  enabled  him 
to  return  to  his  native  province.    "Farewell  sickle,"  he  ex*. 
-^claimed,  casting  it  from  mm^" now  for  the  sword."    Hence 
"  Cfithal's  farewell  to  the  rye"  Was  long  a  proverbial  expression 
for  any  sudden  change  of  purpose  or  of  condition.    Fortune 
seems  to  have  faypured  hun  in  most  of  his  undertakings.    In 
a  storm  upon  Lough  Ree,  when  a  whole  fleet  foundergi  and  its 
warrior  crew  perished,  he  wfiis  one  of  seven  who  wjp»saved. 
Though  in  some  of  his  early  battles  unsuccessful,  he  always 
recovered  his  ground,  kept  up  his  alliances,  and  returned  to  the 
contest.  After  the  death  of  the  celebrated  Dqnald  More  O'Brien 
(A.D.  1194),  he  may  certainly  be  considered  the  first  soldier 
and  first  diplomati&t  among  the  Irish.    Nor  was  his  lot  cast  on 
fftvottfed^  d«iyt»^^tof" wafr  hfr  pitted  sgaiust  less  able  nien     , 


than  those  with  whom  the  brave  King  of  Munster— the  stoutest 
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defender  of  his  fatherland*— had  so  honourably  strivien.    Por- 
'  ^ttthate  it  was  for  the  renown  of  the  Gael,  that  as  cn^  star  of 
''  the  race  set  over  Thomond,  another  of  eqnal  brilliancy  rose  to 
goide  them  in  the  west.  . 

With  tie  end  of  the  century,  the  career  of  Cathal's  allies, 
de  Gomt^^nd  de  Burgh,  may  be  ahnost  said  to  have  ended. 
The  obittary  of  the  latter  bears  the  date  of  1204.  He  had 
obtuned  large  grants  froni  Elng  John  of  lands  in  Gonnaught 
).  —if  he  could  conquer  them — wWch  his  vigorous  descendants, 
the  Burked  of  Glanrickarde,  did  their  best  to  aOcomplish.  De 
Coun^,  waring  with  the  sons  of  de  Lacy,  and  seeking  refuge 
among  the  clansmen  of  Tyrone^  disappears  from  the  stage  of 
Irish  affairs.  He  is  stdd  to  have  passed  on  to  Englan<(  and 
ended  his  days  in  prison,  a  victim  to  the  caprice  or  jealousy  of 

'  King  John.  Many  tales  are  told  of  his  matchless  intrepidity. 
His  indirect  descendants,  the  Barons  of  Einsale,  claim  the  right 
to  wear  their  hats  before  the  King  in  ponsequence  of  one  of 
these  legends,  which  ^presents  "him  as  the  champion  Ejiight 
of  jBngland,  taken  from  a  dungeon  to  uphold  her  honour  against 
a  French  challenger.  Other  tales  as  ill  authenticated  are 
founded  on  his  career,  which,  however,  in  its  lit^al  truth,  is 
imexcelled  for  hardihood  and  adventure,  except,  perhaps,  by  the 
cotemporaneous  story  of  the  lion-hearted  Richard,  whom  he 
dosely  resembled.  The  title  of  Earl  of  Ulster,  created  for  de 
pourcy  in  1181,  was  transferred  in  1205,  by  royal  patent,  to 
Walter  de  Lacy,  whose  only  daughter  Maud  brought  it  .in  the 
year  1264  to  Walter  de  Burgh,  lord  of  Gonnaught,  from  whose 
fourth  female  descendant  it  passed  in  1354,  by  her  marriage 
#ith  Lionel,  Bute  of  Glarence,  into  the   royal   family   of 

-    England.  ;  ■ 

-■  *i^(i«>'.'j' « ,  ■  .■  -        ■ ,  ■   ■       ■■,'■■ 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


fiVXNIS  W  WM  XmfiTEENTH  OENTUBY— THE  NOfilOiNB  PT 

.„-Tr^  ,■■,_■    ,     GONNAUGHT.  .  .  ^;: ;^ 

Ireland,  during  the  first  three  quarters^f  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tmy,  produced  fewer  important  events,  and  fewer  great  men, 
thwn  in  the  thirty  last  yeara-oL- the  centuiy  prRCflfting, ,  JEroilL 
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in  all  that  Intervi^    The  reign  of  John  ehdiug  m  1216  and  ' 
'  that  of  Henry  III.  extending  till  1271,  were  fully  occupied'with 
^    the  msnrrections  of  the  Barons,  with  French,  Scotch,  and  Welsh 
ware,  family  feuds,  the  rise  and  fall  of  royal  favourites,  and  all 
those  other  incidents  which  naturally  befall  in  a  state  of  sodewA^^ 
where  the  King  is  weak,  thfe  aristocracy  strong  and  insolent, 
and  the  commons  disunited  and  despised.     During  this  period 
the  fusidn  of  Norman,  Saxon,  and  Briton  went  slowly  on,  and 
the  next  age  saw  for  the  first  time  a  population  which  could  be 
■  properly  called  English.    "  Do  you  take  me  for  an  Englishman?" 
was  the  last  expression  of  Norman  arrogance  in  the  reign  of 
King  John ;  but'  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  through 
the  action  of^Bommercial  and  political  causes,  saw  a  very  differ- 
ent state  of  feelmg  growmg  up  between  the  descendants  6f  the 
races  which  contended  for  mastery  under  Harold  and  William. 
The  strongly  marked  Norman  characteristics  Imgered  in  Ireland 
half  a  century  later,  for  it  is  usually  the  case<that  traits  of  caste 
survive  longest  in  colonies  and  remote  provinces.    In  Richard 
de  Burgo,  conmionly  called  the  Red  Earl  of  Ulster,  all  the  genius 
and  the  vices  of  the  race  of  Rollo  blazed  oat  over  Ireland  for 
the  last  time,  ,ipd  with  terrible  effect.  . 

During  the  first  three  quartera  of  the  century,  our  history, 
iDce  that  of  England,  is  the  history  of  a  few  great  houses ;  nation  ^* 
toere  is,  strictly  speaking,  none.  It  will  be  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  group  together  the  acts  of  two  or  three  generations  of 
men  of  the  same  liame,  as  the  only  method  of  finding  our  way 
through  the  shifting  scenes  of  this  stormy  period. 

The  power  of  the  great  Connaught  family  of  O'Oonor,  so 
terribly  shaken  by  the  fratricidal  ware  and  unnatural  alliances 
of  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  Roderick,  was  in  great  part  re- 
stored by  the -ability  and  energy  of  Cathal  Crovdearg,  In  his  - 
©ariy  struggles  for  power  he  was  greatly  assisted  by  the  * 
anarchy  which  reigned  among  the  EpgUsh  nobles.  Mayler 
Fitz-Henry,  the  last  of  StrongboW's  companions,  who  rose  to 
such  eminence,  being  Justiciary  in  the  first  six  years  of  the 
century,  was  aided  by  O'Conor  to  besiege  WiUiam  de  Burgo  m 
Limerick,  and  to  cripple  the  power  of  the  de  Liicys  in  Meath: 
In  the  year  1207,  John  Gray,  Bishop  of  Norwich:  was  sent 
over,  as  more  likely  to  be  impartial  than  any  ruler  personafly 
mterested  in  the  old  quarrels,  but  during  his  first  term  of  office, 
the  interdict  with  which  Innocent  III.  had  smitten  England 
JgPgLpfi  an  Egyptian  darkqesa  over  tho^Aoglo-Noi-magpowwr™ 


Itt  Mand.    The  native  Irish,  however,  were  exempt  from  its 
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enervating  effects,  and  Cathal  O'Conor,  by  the  time  King  John 
catne  over  in  person — ^ui  the  year  1210— -to  endeavour  to  retrieve 
the  English  interest,  had  warred  down  all  his  enemies,  and  was  ^ 
'  of  power  suflScient  to  treat  with  the  English  sovereign  as  inde-  :- 
pen^ently  as  Roderick  had  done  with  Henry  II.  tMrty-five 
years  before.    He  personally  conferred  with  John  at  Dublin,  as 
the  O'Neil  and  other  native  Princes  did  ;  he  procured  from  the 
English  King  the  condemnation  of  John  de  Burgo,  who  had 
maintamed  his  father's  claims  on  a  portion  of  Connaught,  and 
he  was  formally  recognised,  according  to  the  approved  forms  of    '  i 
Norman  diplomacy,  qb  seized  of  the  whole  of  Connaught,  in  his 
ownright.  _        1 

■  The  visit  of  King  John,  which  lasted  from  the  20th  of  June 
till  the  ^Sth  of  August,  was  mainly  directed  to  the  reduction  of 
those  intractable  Anglo-Irish  Barons  whom  Fitz-Henry  and 
Gray  had  proved  themselves  unable  to  cope  with.  Of  these  the 
de  Lacys  of  Meath  were  the  piost  obnoxious.  They  not  only 
assumed  an  independe^nt  state,  but  had  sheltered  de  Braos,  Lord 
of  Brecknock,  one  pf  the  recusant  Barons  of  Wales,  and  refused 

i  to  surrender  him  on  the  royal  summons.  To  assert  his  autho- 
rity, and  to  strike  terror  into  the  nobles  of  other  possessions, 
John  crossed  the  channel  with  a  prodigious  fleet — ^in  the  Irish  ^ 
annals  said  to  consist  of  7P0  sail.  He  landed  at  Crook,  reached 
Dublin,  and^prepked  at  once  to  subdue  the  Lacys.  With  his 
own  ai-my^  and  the  co-operation  of  Cathal  O'Conor,  he  drove 
out  Walter  de  Lacy,  Lord  of  Meath,  who  fled  to  his  brother, 
Hugh  jde^-fe^cy,  since  de  Courcy's  disgrace.  Earl  of  Ulster. 
From  Meath  into  Louth  John  pursued  the  brothers,  crossing 
the  lough  at  Carlingford  with  his  shi^s,  which  must  have 

/  coasted  in  his  company.  From  Carlingford  they  retreated,  and 
he  pursued  to  Carrickfergus,  and  from  that  fortress,  unable  to 
r^ist  a  royal  fleet  and  navy,  they  fled  into  Man  or  Scotlandy---^^| 
and  thence  escaped  m  disguise  mto  France.  With  their  guest 
de  Braos,  they  wrought  as  gardeners  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Abbey  of  Saint  Taurin  Evreux,  until  the  Abbot,  having  dis-  , 
covered  by  their. manners  the  key  to  their  real  rwik,  negotiated 

—  successfully  with  John  for  their  restoration  to  their  estates. 

^  Walter  agreed  to  pay  a  fine  of  2,500  marks  for  his  lordship  in 
Meathj  and  Hugh  4,000  marks  for  his  possessions  in  Ulster. 
Of  de  Braos  we  have  no  particulars ;  his  high-spirited  wife  and 
children  were  thought  to  have  been  starved  to  death  by  order 
of  the  unforgiviing  tyrant  in  one  of  his  castles.    The  de  Lacys, 

~~«n  thW  resSratiSo,  were  icc^^ 
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.  f  ^t'^J^*  ""^  St.  Taurin,  on  whom  they  conferred  an  estate 
J  and  the  honom- of  knighthood. 

+,.«o^®  ^5!Un^^'  ^  of  John's  sojonm  in  Ireland  was  his 
tieaty  with  0  Conor,  already  mentioned,  and  the  mapping  out 
S'S-P^^iS'?^  <^e  "'tended  counties  of  Oriel  (or  Louth),  Meath^ 
,^bhn^  Kildare^enny,  Katherlough  (or  Carlow),  WexforS 
.  ]f  aterford,  Cork  Kerry,  Limerick,  and  Tipperary,  i  the  only 
districts  m  which  those  he  claimed  as  his  sSb^Bcts  had  any  3 
'  sessic^ns.    He  again  iostaUed  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  as  his 
-justiciary  or  heutenant,  who,  three  years  later,  was  succeeded 
by  Henry  de  Londres,  the  next  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  he 
agam  (A.D  1216),  by  Geoffrey  de  Marisco,  the  last  ctf,  John's 
aeputies.    In  the  year  121 6^  faenry  IIL,  m  infant  ten  ye^ 
of  age,  succeeded  to  the  English  throne,  and  the  next  dozen 
years  the  history  of  the  two  islands  is  slightiy  connected, 
OTcept  by  the  fortunes  of  the  family  of  de  BuFgh,  whose  held 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  the  Chief  Justiciary,  from  tiTe  ^Ts^Tti  ' 
the  new  Kmg,  untU  the  first  third  of  the  century  had  closed 
was  m  reality  the  Sovereign  of  England.    Wn^  his  S 
l^^t^'^'^^^t'  ^^I^°-do?Connau|ht,  wM^^l^e^Z 
'    ^l it?'  f'^^'^^^  ?™-g«'  the  son  or  grandson  of  \TOam 
Fitz-Aldelm  de  Burgo,  about  the  year  1225.    And  this  brinw 
ns  to  rdate  how  the  house  of  Clanrickard  rose  upor^e  fl^ 
of  the  house  of  O'Oonor^and  after  holdmg  an  5m<Mt  S 
front  for  two  generations,  finally  overshadowed  its  more  anS 

^^roae  Cathd  pvjwfei^  Uved,  ^^^ 

t^-^^AT  P?r'.^'^®'^  '^^  diminutio,  6ut  he  more  than  onci 
assisted  the  Dalgais  and  the  Eugenians  to  expel  their  invadere 

rights  S'lawf  ^^.^-^r^^d^-PlSd  thSr":;^^^ 
S^.^  vT*.  ^^"^^  *^®  **^*  y®*™  of  John's  reign  that 
King  and  his  Batons  were  mutuaUy  too  busy  to  set  asideX 
«Tangement  entered  into  in  1210.  In  the  first  y^  S  He^ . . . 
^fw  ?J'^^  undisturbed  by  the  English  court  In  122]?^ 
read^at  the  de  Lacye,  remembering,  no  dou^  the  part  he  had 
played  m  their  expulsion,  endeavoured  to  fortify  AthWue 
?S?r,n^K'  ^1  thejeteran  Kmg,  crossm^e  ShS  , 
ferther  northward,  took  them  in  the  rear,  coiJpeUed  them  S 

A^L^of  ua'^'^r""*.  1°  **^^  y«"  1218  we  read  in  the 


^Dsngm^  toe  wasljeiaio  presage  the  death  of  its  heroic  King. 


# 
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!Pedinig  his  hour  had  come,  this  Prince,  to  ^Yhom  are  justly 
attributed  the  rare  union  of  virtues,  ardour  of  mind,  chastity  of 
bbdv,  meekness  in  prosperity,  fortitude  under  defeat,  prudence  , 
in  avil  business,  undaunted  bravery  in  battle,  and  a  piety  of 
life  beyond  ail  his  cotemporaries — ^feeling  the  near  approach  of 
death,  retired  to  the  Abbey  of  Knockmoy,  which  he  had  founded 
and  endowed,  and  there  expired  in  the  Franciscan  habit,  at  an 
age  which  must  have  bordered  op  fourscore.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Hugh  O'Conor,  "  the  hostages  of  Connanght 
being  in  his  house  "  at  the  time  of  his  illustrious  father's  death. 
No  sooner  was  Gathal  Crovdearg  deceased  than  Hubert  de 
Burgo  procured  the  grants  of  the  whole  Province,  reserving 
only  five  cantreds  abjut  Athlone  for  a  royal  garrison  to  be 
made  to  Richard  de  Burgo,  his  nephew.  Richard  had  married 
Hodiema,  granddaughter  to  GathsJ,  and  thus,  like  all  the 
Normans,  though  totally  against  the  Irish  custom,  claimed  a 

girt  of  Gonnaught  in  right  of  his  wife.  But  in  the  sons  of 
athal  he  found  his  ^qual  J^oth  in  policy  and  arms,  and  with 
the  fall  of  his  uncle  at  the  English  court  (about  the  year  1233), 
Feidlim  O'Conor,  the  successor  of  Hugh,  taking  advantage  of 
the  event,  made  interest  at  the  Court  of  Henry  III.  suflficieat 
to  have  his  overgrown  neighbour  stripped  of  some  of  his  strong-  , 
hcdds  by  tojbI  order.  The  King  was  so  impressed  with 
O'Oonor's  representations  that  he  wrote  peremptorily  to  Man- 
rice  Fitzgerald,  second  Lord  Offally,  then  his  depuiy,  "  to 
root  out  that  barren  tree  planted  in  Offally  by  Hubert  de  Burgh, 
in  the  madness  of  his  power,  and  not  to  suffer  it  to  shoot  forth." 
Five-years  later,  Feidlim,  in  .return,  carried  some  of  his  force, 
in  conjunction  with  the  deputy,  to  Henry's  aid  in  Wales, 
though,  as  their  arrival  was  somewhat  tardy,  Fitzgerald  was 
soon  after  (hsmissed  on  that  account.  . 

,  Richard  de  Burgo  died  in  attendance  on  King  Henry  in 
l^rance  (A.D.  1243),  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Walter  do 
Burgo,  who  continued,  with  varying  fortunes,  the  contest  for 
Gonnaught  with  FeicQim,  until  the  death  of  tiie  latter,  in  the  . 
Black  Abbey  of  Roscommon,  in  the  year  1265.  Hugh  O'Conor, 
the  son  and  successor  of  Feidlim,  continued  Ihe  intrepid  guar- 
dian of  his  house  and  province  during  the  nine  years  he  sur- 
vived his  father.  In  the  year  1254,  by  liiarriage  with  the 
daughtt^  of  de  Lacy,  Earl  of  Ulster,  that  title  had  passed  into 
the  family  of  de  Burgh,  bringing  with  it,  for  the  time,  much 
tnhfltantial,  though  distant,  strength.    It  was  considered  only 
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remmed  Lord  of  Meath,  whUethe  younger  took  de  1)6otcv's 

^ll'^  w*  ?  **^,^«ter,  so,  in  the  next  generation,  did  the  sons 

of  this  Walter  de  Burgh,^til  death  and  time  Reunited  S' 

♦titles  in  the  same  person.    Walter  de  Burgh  died  in  the  year 

^yIIl"^-  fo'pA^^^^  of  Galway;  his  great  rival,  Feidlun 
0  Conor,  m  1274,  was  buried  in  the  Abbey  of  Bovle  Tb^ 
former  is  styled  King  of  ihe  EngUsh  Of  Coi^augS V^he 
Insh  Amiahsts,  who  also  speak  of  Feidlim  as  Mhe^ost 
tnumphant  and  the  most  feared  (by  the  invaders)  of  any  Kincr 
that  had  been  m  Connaught  before  his  time."  The  relative 
positton  of  the  Irish  and  English  in  that  Province,  towarX  the 
end  of  this  century,  may  be  .judged  by  the  fact^that'of  the- 
Anglo-Nonnans  summoned  by  Edward  1. 1»  job  him  m  Scot- 
land m  1299,  but  two,  Richqfd  de  Biirgo  aid  Piers  de  C 

mjugham,  Baron  of  Atheniy,  had  then  possessions  in  Connauffht. 
There  were  Norman  Castles  at  Athlone,  at  Atheniy,  at  Galwat 
and  perhaps  at  other  points;  l)ut  the  natives  stm  swaye Jsu ' 
preme  over  the  plams  of  Rathcrogan,  the  plams  of  Boyle,  the 
fo^ls  and  lakes  of  Eoscommon,  and  the  whole  6f /^,  o? 
West  Comiaught,  from  Lough  Corrib  to  the  ocean^Veith  the 
very  important  exception  of  the  castle  and  port  of  tj/way  A 
mightier  de  Bm-go  than  any  that  had  yet  Appeared  ™  to  set 
m  his  tfouse,  m  the  year  1286,  "the  hostagesTaU  CoZugh?!" 
but  his  hfe  and  death  form  a  distinct  epoch  in  our  storf  and 
must  be  treated  separately.  jr-~    "*  um  swry  ana 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


EVENTS  OP  THE  THmTEENTH  OEITT UET-THE  NOB]^S  IN  "^ 
MUNSTEE  AND  LEmSTEB.  -"^^^P  JJ« 

We  have  already  told  the  tragic  fate  of  the  two  adventurers— * 
Fitzstephen  and  de  Cogan--between  whom  S^^^'S^ 
mond  was  first  partitioned  by  Henrv  IT     nJ^^^  I" 

wanting  other  cLunants,  eilfb^o'^nrg^^r  ff  ?^^ 
^own,  by.mtermarriage  with  Irish/or  NfrmknSh  he^^s 
^  new-comers,  favourites  of  Johh  ir  of  Henry  IIL,  orSS 
Mimsters,  enriched  at  the  expense  of  the^tive  Z^^^ 
^om^  tod  s^^^^ 

^^mougthmmd^  Fitzstephen,  aadpar%Su^KiS^ 
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^tfi  thri  (daughter  of  another  early  adventurer,  §ir  William 
Mprrie,  whose  vast  estates  on  which  his  descendants  were  " 
afterwards  known  as.  Earfe  of  Desmond,  the  White  Knight,  ^ 
tiie  Knight  erf  Glyn,  and  the  Knight  of  Kotij.    Robert  de'" 
Carew  ami  Patrick  de  Courc^  claimed  as  heirs  general  |b  d© 
Cogan.    The  de^Mariscoes,  de  Barris,  and  le  Poers,  were  not 
extinct;  and  finally  Edward  I., 'Soon  after  his  accessipn,  granted^ 
tiie  whole  land  ol  Thpipond  to  Thomas.de  Clare,  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  son-in-law  of  Maturitte,  third  Baron  of 

.  Offally. .  A  contest  very  similai*  to  that  which  ^as  waged  in 
Connaught  between  the  O'Conors  and  de  Burgles  was  conse-  - 

.   quently  going,6n  in  Munster  ^t  the  same  tun©,  fttween  th^)  old  N 
inhabitants  and  the  new  claimants,,of  all  the  tiiree  classes  just 
indicated/  ^        .  - 

The  principality  of  Desmond,  containing  Migles  of  Waterford 
and  Tipperary,  witH  all  Cork  and  Kerry,  seemed  at  the  begin-  ' 
nmg  of  the  thirteenth  century  in  greatest  danger  of  conquest.  ' 
The  O'Callaghans,  Lords  of  Cinel-Aedha,  in  the  south  of  Cork, 

-   were  driyen  into  the  mountains  of  DuhaJloW,  where  they  rallied 
and  held  their- ground  for  four  centuries  •  the  O'Siillivans,  origi-  •  ' 

.  naJly  settled  along  the  Suir,  about  Clodmel,  were  forced  towards , 
the  mountain  seacoast  of  Cork  and  Kerry,  wWe  they  acquired 
•  new  vigour  in  the  less  fertUe  soil  of  Beare  and  Bantry.    The  '  ^ 
native  families  of  the  Desies,  from  th^ir  proxmiity  to  the  port 
of  Waterford,  were  harassed  and  ovSrun,  and  the  ports~bf 
Dungarvan,  Youghal,  and  Cork,  being  also  taken  and  gam-     . 
soned  by  the  founder  of  the  earldom  of  Desmond,  easy  entrailcy  ^^ 
and  egress  by  sea  cduld  always  bejobtained  for  his  allies,,' 
auxiliaries,  and  supplies.    It  was  when  these  dangers  were 
darkening  and  menacmg  on  every  side  that  the  family  ef' 
McCarthy,  imder  a  succession  of  able  and  Vigorous  chiefs, 
proyed  themselves  worthy  of  the  headship  of  the  Eugeniao, 
race.    Cortriac  McCarthy,  who  had  expelled  the  Irst  gamson 
from  Waterford,  ere  ife  fejl  in  a  parley  before  Cork,  had 
defeated  the*Brst  enterprises  of  Fitzstephen  and  de  Cogan;  he 
left  a  worthy  son  in  Donald  na  Curra,  who,  uniting  his  own    - 
co-relations,   and   acting  in   conjunction  wi0i   O'Brien   and  ' 
O  Conor,  retarded  b^  his  many  exploits  the  progress  of  the . 
invasion  in  Munster.    He  recovered  Cork  and  razed  King 
John's  castle  at  KnockgrafFon  on  the  Suir.    He  lefttwo  but-  ' 
vivmg  sons,  of  whom  the  eldest,  Donald  Gott,  or  the  Stammer-    ' 
^^J^k  tfie  title  of  More,  or  Great,  and  his  posterity;  remained   . 

-pnnoesxri5esinona;^wHrthat  Titte  merged  fn^e^rldbm  bf« 
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"Glencare  (A:D. -1566);   the  other,  Cormac,  after  -  taking- his 
brother  prisoner  Compelled  him  to  ackjibwledg©  him  as  lord  of 
(  the  "four  baronies  of  Oapbury.    From  this  Cormac  the  family  of 
^    McCarthy  Reagh  descended,   and  to  them  the  O'Driscolls;^ 
O'DonoYans,  O'Mahonys,  and  other  EugeniaH  houses  became 
tributary.    The  chief  residence  of  McCarthy  I^agh  was. long 
.    ^fjxQd  at  Dunmanway;  his  castles  were  also  at  Baltimore^ 
I  _  C^stlehaven,  Lough-Pyne,  and   in  Jnis-Sherkin  and    Cteat 
Island.    The  power  of  McCftithy  More  extended  at  its  great- 
|st  reach  from  Tralee  in  Keriy  to  Lispiore  in  Waterford/    la 
the  year^l229,  Dermid  McCarthy  had  peaceable  possession  of 
Cork,  %nd  founded  the  .Franciscan  Monastery  there.    Such  was 
his  power,  ;that,  according  to  Hanmer.and,hiS  authorities,"  the 
Geraldines  "dare  noj  fort^pelve  yeais  put  plough  into  the 
Aground  in  Desmond." .  AtTast,  another ^neration  rose,  aud- 
fierce  family  feuds  broke  out  between  the  branches  of  the- 
family.    The  I^ord  of  Carbury  now  was  Fineen,  or  Florence^ 
the  most  celebrated  ndan  of  his  name^  and  one^hbse  power 
naturally  encroached  upon  the  possession  of  ^he  elder  house. 
John,  son  of  Thomas  Fitzgerald  of.  Desmond,  Seized  the  occa- 
sion to  make  good  the  enormous  pretejasioii  of  his  family.    In 
the  expedrtion  which  he  undertook  fot  this  purpose,"  in  the  year 
1260,  he  wad  joined  by  the  JustFciary,  William  Dene,  by  Walter 
de  Burgb,  Earl  of  Ulster,  by  Walter  de  Riddlesford,  Baron  of 
Bray,  b^Dqpnel  Roe,  a^chief  of  the  hosjAle  house  of  McCarthy. 
The.  Lord  of  Carbury  united  under  his  standard  the  chief 
Eugenian  families,  not  only  of  the  Coast^  but  ev^^t)f  l^cCarthy- 
More's  principaUty,  and  Ahe  battle  was;  fought  with  great 
•  ferociiy  at  Call>n-Glen,  near  K^nmare,  in  Kerry.    There  the 

•  Anglo-Normans  received  the  most  complete  defeat  they  had 

•  yet  experienced  on-  Irish  ground.  John  Fitz-Thomas,  his  son 
Maurice,  eight  barons,  fifteen  knights,  and  "countless  numbers 
of  common  soldiers  were  slain."^  The  Monastery  of  Tralee  re- 
ceive;! the  dead  body-of  its  founder  ^d  his  son,  whil^Florence 
McCarthy^;  following  up  his  blow,  captured  tod  broke  down  in 
flwift.  succession  all  the  English  castles  in  his  neighbourhood, 


■Hi,-  9, 


cUef,  m  theiull  tide^f- conquest,  Was  cut  off,  and  his  brother, 
caUed  the  Athcl^ach,(pT  suspended  priest),  s Vended  to  his 
pdssessions.^^  The  death  of  the  victor  arrested  the  panic  of  the 
"  '"  Vbut  MjuibUji  saw  another  generation  befbfener  iivad«^ 


test; 


had  shaken  or  the  depression  of  the  battle  of  Callan-glen. 
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Before  the  English  interest  had  received  this  severe  blow  io 
the  south,  a  series  of  events  had  t^nspired  in  Leinster,  going  to 
show  that  its  aspuring  barons  had  been  seized  with  the  madness 
which  precedes  destruction.  William,  Earl  Marshal  and  Pro- 
tector of  England  during  the  minority  of  Henry  III.,  had  mar- 
ried IsabeBa,  the  daughter  of  Strongbow  and  gripiddaughter  ol 
Dermld,  through  whom  he  assmned  the  title  of  Lofd  of  Leinster. 
He  procured  the  office  of  Earl  Maishal  of  Ireland-»-originally 
conferred  on  the  first  de  Lacy— for  his  own  nephew,  and  thus 
converted  the  de  Latys  into  mortal  enemies.  His  son  and  suo-- 
cessor  Richard,  having  made,  hims^  obnoxious,  soon  after  his 
at^essioo  to  that  title,  to  the  young  King,  or  to  Hubert  de 
Bm'gh,  was  outlawed,  and  letters  were  despatched  to  the 
Justiciary,  Fitzgerald,  to  de  Burgo,  de  Lacy,  and  other  Anglo- 
Irish  lords,  if  he  landed  in  Ireland,  to  seize  his  person,  alive  or 
dead,  and  send  it  to  England.  Strong  in  his  estates  and 
alliances,  the  young  Earl  came ;  while  his  enemies  employed 
the  wUy  Geoffrey  de  Mountmorres  to  entrap  him  into,  a  con-t 
ference,  in  order  to  his  destruction.  The  meeting  was  appointed 
for  the  first  day  of  April,  1284,  and  while  the  outlawed  Earl 
was  conversing  with  ttiose  who  had  invited  him,  an  affray 
fegan  among  their  servants  by  design,  he  him§6lf  was  mortally 
wounded  and  carried  to  one  of  Fitzgerald's  casttes,  where  he 
died.  He  was' succeeded  in  his  Iris^  honours  by  three  of  his 
brothers,  who  all  died  veithout  heirS  male.  Anselmg,  the  last 
Earl  Marshal  of  his  family,  dying  in  124§,  left  five  co-heiresses» 
Maud,  Joan,  Isabel,  Sybil,  and  Eva,  between  whom  the  Irish 
estates — or  such  portions  of  them  in  aqtual  possession — ^were 
divided.  They  married  respectively  the  Earis  of  Njorfolk, 
Suffolk,  Gloucester,  Ferrers,  andj  Brfios,  or  Bruce,  Lord  of 
Brecknock,  in  whose  families,  for  another  century  or  more,  the 
secondary  titles  were  Catheriogh,  Kildare,  Wexford,  Kilkenny, 
and  Leix, — ^those  five  districts  being  supposed,  most  absurdly, 
to  have  come  into  the  Marshal  family,  from  the  daughter  of 
Strongbow.  'The  false  knights  and  dishonoured  nobles  concerned 
in  the  murder  pf  Richard  Marshal  were  disappomted  of  tfiS^prey 
which  had  been  promised  them — ^the  partition  of  his  estates. 
And  such  was  the  horror  which  the  deed  racited  in  England^ 
that  it  hastened  the  fall  of  Hubert  de  Burgh,  though  Maurice 
Fitzgerald,  of  OffaUy— ancestor  of  the  Kildare  family— having 
flf Bfftd  himfffilf  of  ftll  pnmplirity  in  it  by  oath — ^was  c/)ntiimed  aa 


Justiciary  for  ten  years  longer.    In  the  year  1245,  for  his 
tardiness  in  joining  the  King^s  army  in  Wales,  he  was  succeeded 
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by  the  false-hearted  Geoffrey  de  Mountmorres,  who  held  the 
c^ce  till  1247.  During  the  next  twenty-five  years,  about  half 
as  many  Justices  were  placed  and  displaced,  according  to  the 
whim  of  the  successive  favourites  at  the  English  Court.  In  1252, 
Prince  Edward,  afterwards  Edward  I.,  was  appointed  with  the 
title  of  Lord  Lieutenant,  but  never  came  over.  Nor  is  Hieie  in 
the  series  of  rulers  we  have  numbered*,  t^ith,  perhaps,  two 
exceptions,  any  who  have  rendered  their  names  memorable  by 
great  exploits,  or  ISisting  legislation.  So  little  inherent  power 
had  the  incumbents  of  the  highest,  office — ^unless  when  they 
employed  their  own  proper  forces  in  their  sovereign's  name — 
that  wo  read  without  surprise,  how  the  bold  mountaineers  of 
Wicklow,  at  the  opening  of  the  century  (A.D.  1209)  slaughtered 
the  Bri^dians  of  DubUn,  engaged  at  t^eir  archery  in  Gullens- 
wood,  (Bi  at  the  close  of  it,  how  "  on^e  of  the  Kavanaghs,  of 
the  blood  of  McMurrogh,  living  at  Leinster,"  "  disjdayed  hit 
'standards  within  sight  of  the  dty."  Yet  this  is  commonly 
'spoken  of  as  a  country  overrun  by  a  few  score  Norman  KnightS|. 
in  a  couple  of  campaigns ! 

The  maintenance  of  the  conquest  was  in  these  years  less  the' 
work  of  tiie  King's  Justices  t^^an  of  the  great  houses.  OS  these, 
two  principally  profited,  by.  the  untimely  fellhi|'  of  that  great 
tree  which  overshadowed  aU  others  in,Lein|torj  the  Marshals. 
The  descendants  of  the  elHest  son  of  Mauride  Fitzgerald  dung 
to  their  Leinster  possessions,  whife  th^ir  equauy  vigorous 
cousins  pushed  their  fortunes  in  Desmond.  Maurice,  gtands on  of 
Maurice,  and  second  Baron  of  Offally,  from  the  year  1229  to  the 
year  1246,  was  three  tunes  Lord  Justice:  "  He  was  a  valiant 
Knight,  a  very  pleasant  man,  and  inferior^to  none  in  the  king* 
'  dom,"  by  Matthew  Earis's  account.  He  introduced  the  Fran*; 
dscan  and  Dominican  orders  into  Ireland,  built  many  castles, 
churches,  and  abbeys  at  Youghal,  at  Sligo,  at  Armagh,  at 
Maynooth,  and  in  other  places.  In  the  year  1257,  he  was 
wounded  in  single  combat  by  O'Donnell,  Lord  of  Tyrconnell, 
near  Sligo,  and  died  soon  aft^r  in  the  Franciscan  habit  in 
Youghal.  He  left  his  successor  so  powerful,  that  in  the  year 
1264,  there  being  a  feud  between  the  Oeraldines  and  de  Burghiy 
he  seized  the  Lord  Justice  and  the  whole  de  Burgh  party  at  % 
conference  at  Castledormot,  and  carried  them  to  his  own  castles 
of  Lea  and  Dunamase  as  prisoners.  In  1272,  on  the  acddental 
death  of  the  Lord  Justice  A.udley,  by  a  fall  from  his  hora% 
"the  cuuudl"  decujd^itor^dre  tmrtfTBSKaroriWAily  ia  Mil 
stead. 
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The  family  of  Butler  were  of  slower  growth,  but  of  equal 
tenacity  with  the  (Jeraldinea.  They  first  seem  to  have  attached 
themselves  to  the  Marshals,  for  whom  they  were  indebted  for 
their  first  holding  in  Kilkenny.  At  the  Conference  of  Gastle- 
dermot,  Theobald  Butler,  the  fourth  in  descent  from  the  founder 
of  the  house,  was  numbered  among  the  adherents  of  de  Burgh, 
but  a  few  years  later  we  find  him  the  ally  of  the  Geraldmes  in 
the  invasion  of  Thomond.  In  the  year  1247,  the  title  of  Lord 
of  Carrick  had  been  conferred  on  him,  which  in  1315  was  con- 
verted into  Earl  of  Carrick,  and  this  again  into  that  of  Ormond. 
The  Butlers  of  this  house,  when  they  had  attained  their  growtli 
of  power,  became  the  hereditary  rivals  of  the  Eildare  Geraldinea, 
whose  earldom  dates  from  1316,  as  that  of  Ormond  does  from 
1328,  and  Desmond  from  1329. 

The  nAme  of  Maurice,  the  third  Baron  of  Offally,  and  uncle 

of  John,  the  first  Earl  of  Kildare,  draws  our  attention  naturally 

to  the  last  enterprise  of  his  life— the  attempt  to  establish  his 

son-in-law,  Thomasd*  Clare,  in  possession  of  Thomond.    The 

de  Clares,  Earls  of  Gloucester,  pretended  a  grant  from  Heniy 

II.  of  the  whole  of  Thomond,  as  their  title  to  invade  that 

principality ;  but  their  real  grant  was  bestowed  by  Edward  I., 

ill  the  year  1275.    The  state  of  the  renowned  patrimony  of 

Brian  had  long  seemed  tomyite  such  an  aggression.    Murtogh, 

son  of  Donnell  More,  who'^ucceeded  his  father  in  1194,  had 

early  signalized  himself"  by  capturing  the  castles  of    Birr, 

Kinnetty,  Ballyroane  and  Lothra,  in  Leix,  and  razing  them  to 

the  ground.     But  these  castles  were  reconstructed  in.  12 13, 

when  the  feuds  between  the  rival  O'Briens — Murtogh  and 

Donogh  Cairbre — ^had  paralyzed  the'defence  force  of  Thomond. 

It  was,  doubtless,  in  the  true  divide-and-conquer  spirit,  that 

Henry  the  Third's  advisers  confirmed  to  Donogh  the  lordship  of 

Thomond  in  1220,  leaving  to  his  elder  brother  the  comparatively 

barren  title  of  King  of  Munster.    Both  brothers,  by  alternately 

working  on  their  hopes  and  fears,  were  thus  for  many  years 

kept  in  a  state  of  dependence  on  the  foreigner.    One  gleam  of 

patriotic  virtue  illumines  the  annals  of  the  house  of  O'Brien, 

during  thA  first  forty  years  of  the  century — ^when,  in  the  year 

1225,  Donogh  Cairbre  assisted  Felim  O'Conor  to  resist  the 

Anglo-Norman  army,  then  pouring  over  Connaught,  in  the 

quarrel  of  de  Burgh.    Conor,  the  son  of  Donogh,  who  6uoceeded 

his  father  in  the  year  1242,  animated  by  the  example  of  his 

cotemporariea,  made  aucceaaful  war  against  the  invadera  of  Jiia— 


Province,  more  especiidlj  in  the  year  1257,  and  the  next  yeari 
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attended  with  O'Conor  the  meeting  at  Beleek,  on  the  Erne, 
where  Bnan  O'Neil  was  acknowledged,  by  both  the  Munste^ 
,  and  the  Connaught  Pnnce,  as  Ard-Righ.  The  untimely  end  of 
•  this  attempt  at  national  union  wiU  be  hereafter  related ;  meari- 
time,  w«  proceed  to  mention  that,  in  1260,  the  Lord  of 
Thomond  defeated  the  Geraldmes  and  their  Welsh  auxiliaries, 
at  KUbarran  in  Clare.  He  was  succeeded  the  foUowing  season 
by  his  son,  Brian  Roe,  in  whose  time  Thomas  de  Clare  a^ain 
Thoii^nd  ^^^^^  ^^  pretensions  to  the  lordship  d 

laJ^ri^?^^^  year  1277,  that,  supported  by  his  father-in- 
law,  the  Kildai-e  Fitzgerald,  de  Clare  marched  into  Munster, 

.and  sought  an  mterview  with  the  O'Brien.  The  relation  of 
gossip  accounted  sacred  among  the  Irish,  existed  between 
tnem,  but  Bnen  Roe,  having  placed  himself  credulously  in  the 
^ds  of  his  myaders,  was- cruelly  drawn  to  pieces  l?etween 
^p  horse3. .  AU  Thomond  rose  in  arms,  under  PonoghV son  of 

.  Bnan,  to  revenge  this  infamous  murder.  Near  Ennis  the  Nor- 
mans met  a  terrible  defeat,  from  which  de  Clare  and  Fitzgerald 
fled  for  safety  mto  the  neighbouring  Church  of  Qtiin.  But 
Donogh  0  Bnen  burned  the  Church  over  their  heads,  and  forced 
them  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Strange  to  say  they  were 
held  to  ransom,  on  conditions,  we  may  ^suppose,  suffidentiy 
th«  fann^     .1f^n,°^  blood  were  yet  to  decide  the  claims  of 

^?.f^^  -^  ^^'  ^^"^-M  ^^  ^^^'^^  'r^'^^^^^'  *li«^  the  O'Brien, 
defeated  an  invasion  simUar  to  the  last,  in  which' Thomas  de 

Ckre  was  slain,  together  with  Patrick  Fitzmauric^  of  Keny, 
Richard  Taafe,  Richard  Deriter,  Nicholas  Teeling,  and  other 
knighte,  and  Gerald,  the  fourth  Baron  of  Offally,  brother-b- 
teL^r^MKpi*'^'  r^  '^''^'^^^  wounded.    After  another  in* 
whlT  w^     ^!u^L*'®'  ?.^  ^^  '^^om^,  renewed  the  contest, 
which  he  bequeathed  to  his  brother  Richard.    This  Richard 
whose  name  figures  more  than  his  brother's  in  the  events  of 
his  tune,  made  a  last  effort,  in  the  year  1318,  to  make  good 
the  claims  of  his  family.    On  the  5th  of  May,  in  that  year,  he 
feU  in  battle  against  McCarthy  andO'Brien,  and  there  feU  ^th 
hun  Sir  Thomas  de  Naas,  Sir  Henry  Capell,  Sir  James  and  SU- 
John  Oaunton,  with  four  other  knighte,  and  a  proportion  of    - 
men-at-arms.    From  thenceforth  that  proud  offshoot  of  the     ' 
house  of  Gloucester,  which,  at  ite  first  settling  in  Munster, 
flourished^  bravely  as  the  Geraldmes  themflalves,  hflmjm* 
■  BuiUuctmtfaelaBcrr"  '  -r--t= 

Such  were  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  two  taces  in  Lelnster 
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an^  Munster,  and  such  the  men  who  rose  and  fell.  We  musk 
now  turn  to  the  contest  as  maintamed  at  the  same  period  in 
Meath  and  Ulster,  ^ 


CHAPTER  X. 


1 


EVENTS  OP  THE  THIRTEENTH  CENTURY— THE  NOBMANB  IS 

'MEATH  AND  ULSTEB.  .  . 

We  may  estimate  the  power  of  the  de  Lacy  famfly  in  the 
second  generation,  from  the  fact  that  their  expulsion  required 
a  royal  army  and  navy,  commanded  by  the  King  in  person,  to 
come  from  England.  Although  pardoned  by  John,  the  brothers 
took  care  never  to  place  themselves  in  that  cowardly  tyrants 
power,  and  they  observed  the  same  precaution  on  the  accession 
of  his  son,  until  well  assured  that  he  did  not  share  the  antipathy 
of  his  father.  Aftet  their  restoration  the  Lacys  had  no  nvals 
among  the  Norman-Irish  except  the  Marshal  family,  and 
though  both  houses  in  half  a  ce^tuiff;  became  extinct,  not  so 
those  they  had  planted  or  patronized,  or  who  claimed  from 
them  coUateraUy.  In  Meath  the  Tuites,  XJusacks,  Ftenungs, 
Daltons,  Petits,  Husseys,  Nangles,  Tyrrells,  Nugents,  Verdons, 
and  Gennevilles,  struck  deep  into  the  soU.  The  co-heiresses, 
Margaret  and  MatUda  de  Lacy,  married  Lord  Theobald  de 
Verdon  and  Su:  Geoffrey  de  GennevUle,  between  who^a  the 
estate  of  then-  father  was  divided;  both  these  ladies  dying 
without  male  issue,  the  lordship  was,  in  1286,  clauned  by- 
Richard  de  Burgo,  Earl  of  Ulster,  whose  mother  was  their 
cousin-germain.    But  we  are  anticipating  time.  -„    .    , 

No  portion  of  the  island,  if  we  except,  perhaps,  Wexford 
and  the  shores  of  Strangford  Lough,  was  so  thoroughly  castel- 
lated as  the  ancient  Meath  from  the  sea  to  the  Shannon.  Trim, 
Kells  and  Burrow  were  the  strongest  holds;  there  were  toeps 
or  castles  at  Ardbraccan,  Slane,  Rathwyre,  Navan,  Skreen, 
Santiy,  Clontarf,  and  Oastleknock— for  even  these  places,  aU 
most  within  sight  of  BubUn,  were  included  m  de  Lacy# 
original  grant.  None  of  these  fortresses  could  have  been  more 
thim  >  few  miles  distant  from  the  next,  arid  once  within  tteir 
thick-ribbed  walls,  the  PJormftTi,  Saxon,  -Gambnwr,  ot  Bw^r 
st^rf  or  tenant  might  laugh  at  the  Milesian  arrows  and  batUe- 
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axes  withont.    With  these  fortresses,  and  their  own  half-Irish 
origin  and  policy,  the  de  Lacys,  father  and  son,  held  Mejtth 
for  two  generations  in  general  subjection.     But  the  banish- 
ment of  the  brothers  in  1210,  and  the  death  o^  Walter  of 
Meath,  presented  the  family  of  O'Melaghlin  and  the  whole  of 
the  Methian  tribes  with  opportunities  of  insurrection  not  to  be 
neglected.    We  read,  therefore,  under  the  years  1211,  '12  and ' 
*13,  that  Art  O'Melaghlin  and  Cormac,  his  son,  took  the  castles 
of  Killdane,  Ardinurcher,  Athboy,  and  Smerhie,  killing  knights 
and  wardens,  and  emiching  themselves  with  booty;  that  the 
whole  English  of  Ireland  turned  out  en  masse  to  the  rescue  of 
their  brethren  in  Meath;  that  the  castles  of  Birr,  Burrow,  and 
Kinnetty  were  strengthened   against  Art,  and  a  new  one 
V^rected  at   Clonmacnoise.     After   ten   years  of   exile,  the 
banished  de  Lacys  returned,  and  by  alliance  with  0*Nefl,  no 
less  than  their  own  prowess,  recovered  all  their  former  influ- 
ence.   Cormac,  son  of  Art,  left  a  son  and  successor  also  named 
Art,  who,  we  read  at  the  year  1264,  gave  the  English  of  Meath 
a  great  defeat  upon  the  Brosna,  where  he  that  was  not  slain 
.was  drowned.    Following  the  blow,  he  burned  their  villages 
^-  and  broke  the  castles  of  the  s^anger  throughout  Devlin,  CaJry, 
and  Brawny,  and  replaced  in  power  over  them  the  McOoghlans, 
Maga\^eys,  and  O'Breens,  from  whom  he  took  hostages  ac- 
cording to  ancient  custom.    Two  years  afterwards  he  repiilsed 
Walter  de  Burgh  at  Shannon  harbour,  driving  his  men  ffli^ 
river,  where  many  of  them  perished.    At  his  death  (A.D.  1283) 
he  is  eulogized  for  having  destroyed  seven-and-twenty  English 
castles  in  his  lifethne.    Froitt  these  exploits  he  was  called  Art 
tut  Cmleatiy  a  remarkable  distinction,  when  we  remember  that 
the  Irish  were,  up  to  this  time,  wholly  unskilled  in  besieging 
such  strongholds  ^  the  Nonnan  engineers  knew  so  well  how 
to  construct.    His  only  rival  in  Meath  in  such  meritorious 
works  of  destruction  was  Conor,  son  of  Donnell,  and  O'Mel- 
aghlin of  East-Meath,  or  Bi-egia,  whose  death  is  recorded  at  the 
year  1277,  "  as  one  of  the  three  men  in  Ireland "  whom  the 
midland  English  most  feared. 

.  From  the  ancient  mensal  the  transition  is  easy  to  the  north. 
The  border-land  of  Breffni,  whose  chief  was  the  first  of  the 
native  nobles  that  perished  by  Norman  perfidy,  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  swayed  by  Ulgarg  O'Rourke,  Of 
Ulgarg  we  know  little,  save  that  in  the  year  1231  hb  "  dfed^ 
"Wm  way  to  the  river  Jordan  "— ^  not  uncommon  pilgrimag© 
with  the  Irish  of  those  days.    Nial,  son  of  CongaJ,  succeeded, 
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and  about  the  middle  of  the  century  we  find  Breffni  divided  into 
two  lordships,  from  the  mountain  of  SIieve-an->eiran  eastward, 
<ir  Cavan,  being  given  to  Art,  son  of  Cathal,  and  from  the 
mountain  westward,  or  Leitrim^  to  Donnell,  son  of  Conor,  son 
of  Tiernan,  de  Lacy's  victhn.  This  subdivision  conduced  neither 
to  the  strengthening  of  its  defenders  nor  to  the  satisfaction  of 
O'Conor,  ^der  whose  auspices  it  was  made.  Family  feiids 
and. household  treasons  were  its  natural  results  for  two  or  three 
generations;  in  the  midst  of  these  broils  two  neighbouring 
famflies  rose  into  greater  importance,  the  O'Reillys  in  Cavan 
aad  the  Maguires  in  Fermanagh.  Still,  strong  in  their  lake 
and  mountain  region,  the  tiibes  of  Breffni  were  comparatively 
unmolested  by  foreign  enemies,  while  the  Btress  of  the  northern 
battle  fell  upon  the  men  of  Tyrconnell  and  Tyrone,  of  Oriel 
and  of  the  coast  country,  from  Qarlingford  to  the  Causeway. 

The  borders  of  Tyrcoimell  and  Tyrone,  like  every  other 
tribe-land,  were  frequently  enlarged  or  contracted,  according 
to  the  vigour  or  weakness  of  their  chiefs  or  neighbours.  In 
the  age  of  which  we  now  speak,  Tyrconnell  extended  from  the 
Erne  to  the  Foyle,  and  Tyrone  from  the  Foyle  to  Lough  Neagh, 
with  the  exception  of  the  extreme  north  of  Deny  and  Antrim, 
whiph  belonged  to  the  O'Kanes.  It  was  not  till  the  fourteenth 
century  that  the  O'Neils  spread  their  power  east  of  Lough 
Neagh,  over  those  baronies  of  Antrim  long  known  as  north 
and  south  Clan-Evgh-Buidhe^  (Clandeboy.)  North  Antrim  was 
still  known  as  Dahiada,  and  South  Antrim  and  Down,  as  Ulidia. 
Oriel,  which  has  been  usually  spoken  of  in  this  history  as  Louth, 
included  angles  of  Monaghan  and  Armagh,  and  was/anciently 
the  most  extensive  lordship  in  Ulster.  The  chieftaik  families 
of  Tyrconnell  were  the  O'Donnells;  of  Tyrone,  the  O'Neils  and 
McLaughlins;  of  Dalriada,  O'Kanes,  O'Haras,  and  O'Shields; 
of  Ulidia,  the  Magennis  of  Iveagh  and  the  Donlevys  of  Down; 
of  Oriel,  the  McMahons  and  O'Hanlons.  Among  these  populous 
tribes  the  invaders  dealt  some  of  their  fiercest  blows,  both  by 
land  and  sea,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  But  the  north  was 
fortunate  in  its  chiefs ;  they  may  fairiy  contest  the  laurel  with 
the  O'Conors,  O'Briens  and  McCarthys  of  the  west  and  south. 

In  the  first  third  of  the  century,  Hugh  O'Neil,  who  suc-> 
needed  to  the  lordship  of  Tyrone  in  1198,  and  died  in  1230, 
was  cotemporary  with  DonneU  ^ore  O'Donnell,  who,  succeedmg 
to  the  lOTdship  of  Tyrconnell  fa  1208,  died  in  1241,  after  an 
~«quaUybn)|^&M&MostequaII^^^jpl8hM^^^  MeTa^hlin 
O^Donnell  succeeded  DonneU  More  from  '41  to  '47,  Godfrey 
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from  48  to  '57,  and  DonneU  Oge  from  1257  to  1281,  when  h» 
was  slam  m  battle.    Hugh  O'NeU  was  succeeded  in  Tyrone  by 

^  ?»,T  .     M  "^^  nS^.^®*^  ^y  O'Donneil,  and  the-  ascendW 
of  the  family  of  O^Neil  established  in  the  person  of  Bria^, 

^terwards  chosen  KiQg  of  Ireland,  and  slain  at  Down.    Huffh 

■     ^S  in^  Swarthy  was  elected  O'NeU  on  Brian's  death,  aSd 

ruled  till  the  year  1283,  when  he  was  slain  in  battle,  as  was  his 

next  successor   Bnan,  in  the  year  1295.    These  names  and 

^     t^^^  '^°'*^.^,  *°>  ,^''™  ^  °^^^'  ^cause  on  these  two 
^e^houses  mamly  devolved  the  brunt  of  battle  m  their  own 

+1,  ^^^1?  northern  chiefs  had  two  frontiers  to  guard  or  to  assaU  • 
^?,J'''?\.^^^^^^^}^^^W^omthe  ghm  of  Antrun  to-the 
fiius,  of  Moume,  and  the  southern  stretchmg  from  sea  to  sea 
from  Newry  to  Sligo     This  comitry  was  verylssaUable  by  ia 
to  those  whose  castles  p<^nded  its  harbom-s  and  rivera,  the 
si^Sif  ^T^'.^^'^"'^^^'  and  Dublm  could  always  (^ 
th^Ji/^r  m'^"'^^''^'^^^^-    ^y  *^«  interior  Ime  one  roS 
^llut^^^'^'^T''''''^^^  and  deflected  towards  Armagh 
,^to  T)^«S?\'^i^^  *^'°"^^  ^««*  B^«ffni,  led  from  Sli^ 
8hannn?^i  ^^  ^^^  '^*^^'^*  ^^  A8saroe,-the  present  Ball?^ 
fn  ^^-^^^^^"^  ancient  Unes  of  commmiication,  by  forck, 
lA  hiou«fei£>sses,  and  near  the  landmg  places  for  shins  S 
sfruggte  for  the  possession  of  that  end  of  the  Mand  wenTon  a? 
mtervals,  whenever  larg«  bodies  of  men  could  be  s^d  from 
gamsons  and  from  distriql^  aheady  oocupiTd  ^ 

.f  pL    •  ^®^  ^^^n'  ^.^  ^d  *^**  *^®r«  ^««  an  English  Castle 
at  Cael-msg^,  now  Castle-CaldweU,  on  Lough  Emefand  thjrt  it 

r'  }ri?  ^^^  ^^  '^  defenders  slain  by  S  ©'Neutid 

W  no  wl?'"?"  ^T  ^^^^^^-    ^SX  e^nt  we 
have  no-  trace  of  a  foreign  force  in  the  interior  of  Ulster  for 

tributet^t  V  v^T^'r^^V?^  ^^«n  hostages,  pledges,  or 
foiS^d  1^1^^'^  °'  ^?^'  ^^^^^  «^°^«  alx>mplhnent  weU 
w^chtflvtZllfT^  ^'T  ^*^^  *^»*  ^te  the  war 
Trth  whn  f^t  J^  Oonnaught,  and  the  fighting  men  of  the  . 
DonL  Mor^^^T?^  n  ,!*  T'^  ^*i°^  ««  allied  to  the  O'Conor^ 
de^f  ^Z?  DonneU  had  married  a  daughter  of  Cathal  Crov- 

nS  S«^  L  ®^  ""^  ^^?^'  ^  weU  as  neighbouring,interests, 

^^^theae  two  great  famUies.    In  the  year  1247  an  mtov 

^gfe^urice  Fitogor^  then  I^^^st^^r^^M  S 

in  two  divisions,  one  above  and  the  other  at  BaUyshami^ 
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^S  the  drfeat  at  Bailyshaiinon,>  the  sanguinary  batt  e 
TcSh-ariSeS  Sligo,  where  enga^g  Fitzgerald  in  single 
^mbat  he'gl^e  him  his  death-stroke.  From  wounds  received 
SSmn  Godfrey,  himself,  after  lingering  twelve  months  m 
at  Creclran,^odirey  -  mm      ,  j^aictions  did  not  prevent 

CfcSSg  aUtheM^^^^^^^^  ^yf^%- 

^S,nd  toe^hf  EngUsh  Castle  on  Lough  Erne,  and  stoutly 
Protected  his  own  borders  against  the  pretensions  of  G'^eU 
ffg  carried  on  his  bier  in  the  front  of  the  battle  of  Lough   • 

^''it'^^wL  Tyrconn^ 
solfc™t  the  mifortunate  feud  arose  between  the  O'Neils  and 
O'SX     Both  families,  sprung  from  a  common  ancestor 
rePttiq^^  and  equal 'piide  neither  wo^^^^^^^ 
pUtotheother. -;Paymemytribute,jm^^ 

*'I  owe  vou  no  tribute,  and  it  i  aia  .      .  ^«„+^^  f !.« 

reilv     The  O'Neil  at  this  time-Brian-aspinng  to  restote  the 
Msh'sovSty  in  his  own  person,  was  compeUed  to  begin  the 
wk TexSig  authoritrover  his  next  neighbour     More 
to  one  border  battle  was  the  consequence,  not  only  wrth  God- 
frev  but  with  Donnell  Oge,  his  successor.     In  the  year  1258, 
Sn  was  fonnally  reco|iiLed  by  O'Conoi  and  O'Brien  as  chief 
of  S^gdXm  the  ctnferenc^  of  Cael-uisge,  and  two  years 
Tat^faftfctle  of  Down, -gallantly  1-;^  down  his  h^^^^^ 
-    rlfiffinoe  of  the  Mnffdom  he  clauned  to  govern.    In  this  mosu 
~ar^b!?^eSo'Donnellisfoundfi^^^^^^ 
tWh  immediately  afterwards  we  find  Donnell  Oge  of  Tyr- 
SSeXvourin^g  to  subjugate  Tyrone  -dactiv^^^^^^ 
in  the  ^d  of  his  cousins,  the  grandsons  of  Cathal  Ciovdearg,  m 

i^S^^lrman  commander  in  this  battle  wa5  Stephen  de  Lon. 
cespav  thm  Lord  Justice,  Earl  of  Salisbmy  m  England,  and 
rw  de  Eosman  in  France.  His  marriage  with  the  widow  of 
K  de  iZ^n^  daughter  of  de  Riddlesford  connected  him 
Sy  withTrish  affairs%d  in  the  battleof  Down  he  seems  to 
=^wtoti tto  Atiglo-iri^^hival^V  "  in  S^  ^^^  iron  "^ 
r^l^wS^Brian  O'Neil  fell,  on  that  cnmson  day, 
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the  chiefs  of  the  O'Hanlons,  O'Kanes.,  McLaughlins,  O'Gormlys, 
McCanns,  and  other  families  who  followed  his  baaaner.  The 
men  of  Connaught  suffered  hardly  less  than  those  of  Ulster. 
McDermott,  Lord  of  Moylurgh,  Cathal  O'Conor,  O'Gara, 
McDonogh,  O'Mubony,  O'Quinn,  and  other  chiefs  were  among 
the  slain.  In  Hugh  Bwee  O'Neil  the  only  hope  of  the  house 
of  Tyrone  seemed  now  to  rest;  and  his  edergy  and  courage 
were  all  taxed  to  the  uttermost  to  retam  the  place  of  his 
family  in  the  Province,  beating  back  rapacious  neighbours  on 
the  one  hand,  and  guarding  against  foreign  enemies  on  the 
other.  For  twelve  years,  Hugh  Bwee  defended  his  lordship 
against  all  aggressors.  In  1283,  he^feU  at  the  hands  of  the 
insurgent  chiefs  of  Oriel  and  Bre|?m,  and  a  fierce  contest  for 
the  succession  arose  between  his  son  Brian  and  Donald,  son  of 
King  Brian  who  fell  at  Down.  A  contest  of  twelve  years  saw 
Donald  successful  over  his  rival  (A.D.  1295),  and  his  rule 
extended  from  that  period  until  1325,  when  he  died  at  Leary's 
lake,  in  the  present  diocese  of  Clogher. 

It  was  this  latter  Donnell  or  Donald  O'Neil,  who,  towards 
the  end  of  his  reign,  addressed  to  Pope  John  XXII.  (elected 
to,  the  pontificate  in  1316)  that  powerful  indictment  against  the 
Anglo-Normans,  which  has  ever  smce  remained  one  of  the 
cardinal  texts  of  our  history.  It  was  evidently  written  after 
the  unsuccessful  attempt,  in  which  Donald  was  himself  a  main 
actor,  to  establish  Edward  Bruce  on  the  throne  of  Ireland. 
That  period  we  have  not  yet  reached,  but  the  merciless  char- 
acter of  the  warfare  waged  agamst  the  natives  of  the  countrj' 
could  hardly  have  been  aggravated  by  Brace's  defeat.  "They 
obhge  us  by  open  force,"  says  the  Ulster  Piince,  "to  give  up 
to  them  our  houses  and  our  lands,  and  to  seek  shelter  like  wild 
/beasts  upom  the  mountams,  in  woods,  marahes,  and  caves. 
/Even  there  we  are  not  secure  against  their  fury;  they  even 
envy  us  those  dreary  and  terrible  abodes;  they  are  incessant 
•and  unremitting  in  jtheir  pursuit  affer  us,  endeavouring  to 
chaae  us  from  among  them;  they  lay  claim  to  every  place 
in  which  they  can  discover  us  with  unwarranted  audacity  and 
injustice;  they  allege  that  the  whole  kingdom  belongs  to- them 
of  right,  and  that  an  Irishman  has  no  longer  a  right  to  i^- 
mam  in  his  own  country,"         <  >     .  .   .  =„-=.^, 

After  specifying  in  detail  the  proofs  of  these  and  other 
general  charges,  the  eloquent  Prince  concludes  by  uttering  the 
•memorable. vow  that  the  Irish  "will  not  rea.se  to  fight  against 


and  among  flieir  inyadeFs  until  the  day  when  they  themselves, 
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for  waiit  of  power,  shall  have  ceased,  to  do  us  harm,  and  that » 
Supreme  Judge  shall  have  taken  just  vengeance  oii  their 
crimes,  which  we  firmly  hope  will  sooner  oi  later  come  t^ 
pass." 


.«»• 


J  CHAPTER  XL  '         ^ 

BETROSPEOT  OP  THE  NOBMAN  PERIOD  IN  IRELAND A 

GLANCE  AT  THE  MILITARY  TACTICS  OP  THE  TIMES-a- 
NO  CONQUEST  OP  THE  COUNTRY  JN  THE  THIRTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

Though  the  victorious  and  protracted  career  of  Richard  de 
Burjarh,  the  '? Red  Earl"  of  Ulster,  might,  |dthout  overstraining, 
be  included  in  the  Norman  period,  yet,  as  •introductory  to  tbe 
memorable  advent  and  election  of  King  Edward  Brucey  ^ 
must  leave  it  for  the  succeedmg  book.  Having  brought  down 
the  narrative,  as  regards  all  the  provinces,  to  the  end  of  the 
first  century,  from  the  invasion,  we  must  now  cast  a  backward , 
.  glance  on  the  events  of  that  hundred  years  before  passmg  mto ' 
the  presence  of  other  times  and  new  combinations. 

^"  There  were,"  says  Giraldus  Camhrensta^  Hhree  ami6ry 

sorts  of  servitors  which  served  in  the  reahn  of  Irelanil,  Nor* 

mans,  Englishmen,  and  the  Cambrians,  whibh  were  the  first* 

conquerors  of  the  land:  the  first  were  in  most  credit  and  esti-  ' 

mation,  the  second  jiext,  but  the  last  were  not  accounted  pr 

^  I  regarded  of."    "The  Normans,"  adds  the  author,  "  were  very 

fine  in  their  apparel,  and  delicate  in  their  diets;  they  could  n6t 

-  feed  but  upon  damties,  neither  could  thek  meat  digest  without 

^vine  at  each  meal;  yet  would  they  not  serve  in  the  marches  or. 

any  r^ote  place  agamst  the  enem^,  neither  would  they  lie  in 

^^arrison  to  keep  any  remote  castle  or  fort,  but  would  be  stil! 

about  their  lord's  side  to  serve  and  guard  his  person ;  they 

•would  be  where  they  might  be  full  and  have  Dlentyj  they  could 

talk  and  brag,  swear  and  stare,  and,«  standing  in  their  own 

reputation,  disdain  all  others."    Tl^is  is  rather  the  language  of 

ft  partizan  than  of  an  historian ;  of  one  who  felt  and  spoke  for 

those,  Bis  own  kinsmen  many  of  then^who,  he  complains, 

•  although  1^  first  to  enter  onr  the  conqibst,  w*re  yet  held  in 

finntatapt  and  disdain,  ^aiMloitfyngw^ecaBCTrcailedl^^^ 


U 


\ 


^- 
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VjDd  eren  amfenir  the  ImiJS^^  In  the  rank  and  ffle, 

^  home  With  Normn^ortftul  ^    ^'  *"''  "^^  *>'««'  w" 

:      these  greater  ISte™Ae  I^*^  T"  "™°«*''  ^^i  *•* 

■niddle  ages,  invSte  J„  pLf/h^"''  ^  '"^"Ked  "  the 

B«t,8hoSd,'aEhun4^vS"ii  *^""°^'  '*^^'  «»<»  «» 

■<rfi™^dt.uVw^t^RS*„rtK';r£'=^^^ ' 

of  tifeir  civU  authoritSs     i^S?^  *   ""^  *^®  freqiwnt  change 
before  withouUheTDX V  ^fTf  ^^T T  ^^^^l^'^i^ 

midst.     One  supreme  cL?  ^.^  ^^^"^  ^^^'  *°<^  ^  *heir 
common  pm-p<W^^  ,^1  was^cessary.fco  keep  to'.any  ^ 

nobles.  fheCds  of  trd^  W^th^h^U  ^'.^'J^^^^^^  ^ 
Seraldines  with  the  de  R«r«^>,tT  i.  *^  *^®  ^^^^^als,  of Hhe 
thethirteen^cent^  a^Hem  nf^  o«t >HodicaUy' during 
Iri^h  aa  opportS  for  X.kW  ^"JL""^^  ?P°^'^  ^^ 
secondary  nobles  md  «n  *C^f^^.  ®'*^-®^  o'*  *^*h.  The 
danger  ^/^L^  ^^^t/^'^^^J^'^  understood  thd? 

member  of  tfie  xoyal  famUv  SK/-^  ^^^^  ^^'^  *^**  * 

Ireland,  to  exercise  C  sSe  S^jf'^../^'^^^^*^^^ 
The  CivU  administratis  o^f  ?!,*?'  "^"^'^^  ^^  ^ivil.^ 
ferent  hands  e^r^X^  rS  fn^  '^"'*'  passmgi  into  dif- 

^absence  of  perTSttJZrl'' VS.f'^^^^^^^  'jj^^  «^« 

of  necessity,  the  law  of  X  ^;o J  LnJ  ^^  f^  "^.^^^^^  ^«» 

.      Cambrensisf whose  mrZnT JI-a-^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^*^er.    But 

we  must  take  with  ^^^utL  Z^i:  i^  ^^  ^"*«^  *^®  ^^» 
made  of  the  zeal  with  whiH?*lf    ^®  ^'"'^^  assertions  so  often 

and  Edwards  ttuhel^w  of  L"^^^^^^  ^*^?'^  *^^  ^"^« 
them.     Ceil^cJtewh^s^^l^tt^^^i^^  ^ 

maithes,  others  who  comD^^d«TS.K  Yv.  "^S^  °^  ^P«^  t^e 
a  chief  (i  prince  CrSS^  T*^  *^^"'  ^^^'^^^^  invaderrf, 
wished  t^  ^T.'^^rZte?.^..^?  domestic-enemies,  may  hav^    - 


uiojwpmar  iwtitjoii*  which  went  to  England, 


.  «■■■■ 
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beseeching  the  extension  of  its  la^^to  Ireland^  r®^*  f^y^^^ 
STtownimen  of  Dublin,  and  the^eWwsettlelrs'  in  Lem^r  or 
MearharaBsedand  impoverished  by  the  arbitranr  l^mBd^^o^ 
-  of  ma^.  -al  courts,  from  which  they  had  no  appeal     The  ffreat 
mass  of  the  Iiish  remained  as  warmly  attadied  to  their  Brehon 
eode  down  to  the  seventeenth  century  as  they^were  befor^  t^ 
invasion  of  Norman  or  Dane.    It  may. sound  barbarous  ,t(^pitt 
ears  that,  according  to  that  code,  murder  should  he  c^pi 
by  an  eric,  or  fine ;  that  putting  out  the  eyes  should^  « 
pnnishment,  of  treason;  that . maiming  should  b€^  ^^     ^. 
Siflicted  for  shndry  offences;  and  that  the  l^M  *J^  S^ 
should  be  equally  shared  between  the^reji||nbers  of.that 
daT  We  we  not  yet  in  a  position- to  f^fTan  mtfelhgent 
opinion  upon  the  prunitiv^  jurisprudence  of  our  a??es«)r^  birt 
the  system  itself  could  not  have  ^been  vejy  vicious  which 
i^iirished  in  the  governed  such  a  thirst  for  justice,  that, 
SC  S  one  of  their  earliest  English  \m  reformers,  they 
were  anSous  for  its  execution,  even  against  themselves.      ^ 
.     The  distinction  made  in  the  courts  of  the  adventurers  ^gainst  . 
liatives  of  the  soU,  even  when  long  domiciled  withm  thei^bor- 
ders,  >Aof  itself  a  sufficieet  cuuse  of  war  between  t^#aj»s. 
In  thff oquent  letter  of  the  O'NeU  to  Pope  John  XXII^  , 
miS  about  t^e  year  1318-we  read,  that\no  man  of  Irish 
S  c^Xd  sue  in  an  English  court ;  that  no  Iri&hmda^thm 

■  SSs,  could  make  a  legal  will;  t^^^*  ^f  P^"^ J^f  ■, 
appropriated  by  his  Enghsh  neighbours  ;.^d  that  the  «iurder  ^ 
of  an  lyishmaii  was  not  even  a  felony  punishabte  by  fine.  JbB 
latter  charffe  would  appear  hicredible,  if  we  had  not  the  record 

/   Kore  Sre  le^wh^^^  the  homicide  justified  ^\^Jl>T 

■  ■  Se^S.  that  his  victim  was  a^^ere  native,  and  where  the  plea 

^  was  held  good  and  sufficient-    .^  .     .     ,  . ^ 

A  ^r^ vivid  Dictufe  oltoitott-Normai^townjife  m  those 
^niigesented  te  us  iSm&em,  o^^^^  Enti^chment 
of  the  Town  of  Ross,"  j||Pil265  m  ^^7%^^^'^.^^^ 
Taiious  trades  and  Qrafff^^ners,  coat-makers,  ^^ers^^h- 
dyers  and  sellers,  butehers,  cordwainers,  tamiers,  huksters 
bSs,  masons,  c^penters,  arranged  by  g^^s,  and  ma^chmg 
t«  the  'sound  of'flute  and  tabor  ^jderj^amiers  Wng  a  ^h 
and  clatter,  a  painted  ship,  and  other  "  rare  devices.  On  the, 
wdb  Xn  foiished,  cr^s-bows  hm»g,  mth  store  of  arrows 
'  ly'  to  sLt ,.  whei  the  city  horn  sounded  twice,  burgess  and 
-    ^4ifer^h  othe^in  warlike Ji^B.-    In  time  of 


peace  the  stranger  was  always  welcome  m  the  streets ;  he  WW 
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fti^  to  bigr  Mid  seU  without  toU  or  taac  and  to  iulv«i™  ^W^  *  • 
mm  who  watted  the  qui«t  i^p^Mi^m^Z!^^^  ^^ 

■    ^A^^T^^""^'-  ^"^^  evidently  mtended  for  popJC-aJ 
'      ^i?®  *S*H  "^  ^^®^  "  ?'ria«-  Michael  Ir  KUdSS^^i 
pretty  evident  from  this  instance  which  is  nhf ^n^fl    J\  ^  " 
century  after  the  first  invasioMhe  Sch  l^^^^'tA 

pe^d  to  form  a  skong  bond  between  fhem  had3to  X^ 

^    ti?J&<?''T"^^*^^;-.    ^^«*i"ction8ofnationaStywerecS 
into  the  Sanctuary  and  into  the  Cloister     The  ^i?.Z^%^^^ 

^  m  preaching  at  Dub%  against  thJl^g^l^^^f^ 
*    Clergy,  sounded  the  first^ote  of  a  W^d^^JL  ^      ^ 
He  was  promptly  answered  from  t£  fame  pSfrfr^^^^ 
occasion  by  Albin  O'Mulloy,  the  p^otTbK  Rni^^  T"^ 

uwi  posB^asion,  sliould  admit  any  but  nativm  nf  Pn^i.^j  '' 
noyices,_a  nUe  which,  accordiDrtoraSeter  J^Af 
fnUy  acted  upon  by  English  Domiica^  Fra^Ss  S„S^' 

adopted  a  retelikteiy  Xt^^^^^,  ^rt?' 

^&^:r^c:j^^°4it:?^^^^^^ 

been  renewed  as  regularly  ae  the  ^m!%77o^^Z 
huabandman  m  the  field  than  the  knight  ™  ZrthI  roS*  ' 
Some  pecuBarities  of  the -wars  nf  rt%ll  j.      '^    tne.road! 

intervXthroughthemeMcLtt^S^del^S^roS     ^ 
aimala,  and-reveal  to  us  curious  concfitioro?  sSr     1  tt 
Irish  country,  where  castle-buadin^WbiS  sW^;^^  a     a 

ot  war,  was  m||urches  and  churchyards.     Thus  de, 
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BtiTffh,  in  IliB  expedition  to  Mayo,  in  1U86,  "1^  neither  rick 
n<»r  basket  of  com  in  the  large  chwrchyard'-o#-^ayo,  or^hi  the 
yard  of  the  Church  of  Saint  Michael  the  Archangel,  and  carried  \ 
away  eighty  baskets  out  of  the  churches  ithemselves."  When 
•we  read,  therefore,  as  we  frequently  do,  of  both  Irish  and  Nor- 
mans plundermg  churches  in  the  land  of  their  enemies, -we  ar©^ 
not  to  suppose  the  plunder  of  the  sanctuary.  Popularly  thi» 
seising  the  supplies  of  an  enemy  on  consecrated  ground  was 
considered  next  to  sacrilege;  and  well  it  was  for  tne  fugitives 
in  the  sanctuary  in  those  iron  times  that  it  should  be  so  con* 
^  sldwed.  Yet  not  the  less  is  it  necessary  for  us  to  distinguish 
,  a  high-handed  military  measure  from  actual  sacrilege,  for  which 
there  can  be  no  apologjr,  and  hardly  any  earthly  atonement. 

In  their  first  campaigns  the  Irish  had  one  great  advantage 
over  the  Normans  in  their  familiarity  with  the  country.     This 
hdpedthem  to  then:  first  victories.     But  when  the  mvaders 
were  al:te  to  set  up  rival  houses  against  each  other,  and  to , 
secure  wtF  eo-operation  of  natives,  the  advantage  was  soon  * 
equalized.    Great  importance  was  attached  to  the  intelligence 
and  good  faith  of  the  guidtSy  who  accompanied  every  army,  and 
were  personally  consulted  by  the  leaders  in  determining  their 
marcht    A  country  so  thiddy  studded  with  the  ancient  forest,  • 
and  so  netted  with  rivers  (then  of  much  greater  volume  than  ^ 
since  they  have  been  stripped  of  their  guardian  woods),  afforded 
constant  occasion  for  the  display  of  minute  local  knowledge.  To 
miss  a  pass  or  to  find  a  ford  might  determine  a  campaign, 
almost  as  much  as  the  skill  of  the.diief,  or  the  courage  of  the 
battalion. 

The  Irish  depended  for  their  knowledge  of  the  English  towns 
and  castles  on  theiFdaring  *pt«»,  who  continu^ly  risked  their 
necks  in  acquiring  for  their  clansmen  such  needful  information. 
This  perilous  duty,  when  undertaken  by  a  native  for  the  bouefit 
of  his  country,  was  justly  accounted  highly  honourable.  Proud 
poets,  educated  in  all  the  mysteries  of  their  art,  and  even  men 
of  chieftain  rank,  did  not  hesitate  to  assume  disguises  and  act 
the  patriot  spy.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  spies  of  this  century 
was  Pqnough  Fitzpatrick,  son  of  the  Lord  of  Ossory,  who  was 
slain  by  the  English  in  1250.  He  was  said  to  be  "  one  of  the 
three  men  "  most  feared  by  the  English  in  his  day.  "  He  was 
in  the  habit  of  going  about  to  reconnoitre  their  market  towns," 
say  the.  Annalists,  **  in  various  disguises."    An  old  quatrain 


m- 


of  his  enemies— 
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^ynuriDgta  ft  bookman, 
«e  »•  Mlling  wine  and  hidea 
Wliere  he  sees  ft  gfttherlng." 
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An  able  daptwn,  as  weU  as  an  intrepid  spy,  he  met  his  fata  In 

l^nf  ^   V   ?**.  ^  retaliation  due  to  the  English  for  «S 
to  that  time,  he  had  kiUed,  burned,  and  desSSfTm^/c? 

^  Of  the  equipments  and  tactics  of  the  beUiMrents  we  i^f  h^ 
Zf'^'^J'^'^^^^^J^^y^etaWB,    TheNormfbSn^^c^ 

(Vnnnnfn  J^  ^^^^^^^^  of  the  Emo  (A.D.  1247)  airainflt 


^.metune,  repaid  by  the  plunder  ZtoS^^.ttSS.'i^S 


3 


^ 
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usually  they  received  fixed  wages  for  the  length  of  time  they 
entered.  "  Hostages  for  the  payment  of  wages  "  are  ftequentiy 
referred  to,  as  given  hy  native  nobles  to  these  foreign  auxiliaries,  v 
The  chief  expedient  for  subsisting  an  army  was  driving  before 
them  herds  and  flocks ;  free  quarters  for  men  and  horses  were 
supplied  by  the  tenants  of  allied  chiefs  within  their  territory, 
and  for  the  rest,  the  simple  outfit  was  probably  not  very  unlike 
l^t  of  the  S(  sottish  borderers  described  by  Proissart,  who 
Hoked  fhe  cattle  they  captured  in  their  skins,  carrying  a  broad 
plate  of  metal  and  a  little  bag  of  oatmeal  trussed  up  behind  the 
saddle. 

One  inveterate  habit  clung  to  the  ancient  race,  even  until 
long  after  the^  times  of  which  we  now  speak — ^their  unconquer- 
able prejudice  against'  defensive  armour.  Gilbride  McNamee, 
the  laureate  to  King  Brian  O'Neil,  gives  due  jifgpainence  to  this 
fact  in  his  pofim  on  the  death  of  his  patreilpa  the  battle  of 
Down  (A.D.  1260).    Thus  sings  the  noi|^m  '|)ard-— 

'*'  The  foreigners  from  London, 

The  hosts  from  Port-Largy*  ^ 

Game  in  a  bright  green  body, 
In  gold  and  iron  armoar.  "     • 

"Uaoqnal  they  en]^age  in  the  battle,    " 
[The  foreigners  and  the  Gael  of  Tara, 
te  linen  shirts  on  the  race  of  Conn, 
Lnd  the  strangorg  one  mats  of  iron." 


With  what 
their  victories  oi 
as  their  defeats 
first  hundred  ye 
had  passed  ov< 
still  as  free  as  t 
for  the  Norman 


urage  they  fought,  these  scomers  of  armour, 

Ennis,  of  Callanglen,  and  of  Credran,  as  well 
|at  the  Erne  and  at  Down,  amply  testify.    The 

rs  of  war  for  native  land,  with  their  new  foes, 
r,  and  three-fourths  of  the  Saer  Clanna  were 

ey  had  ever  been.  It  was  not  reserved  even 
race — ^the  conquest  of  InnisfaU  I 


CHAPTER  XII. 


lETY  AND  LEARNING  IN  lEELAND  DURINa 
THE  NORMAN  PERIOD. 


fiIAT£  Of  S0( 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  character  of  the  war  waged  by 


—    ■»    ■■         ■■■  i»-— — -M — ^ — 


•  Port-Largy,  Waterford. 
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almost  eyeiy  man's  business,  we  may  be  suddoswI  +/.  i.*^^ 
described  ^  that  is  known  of  the  timJin  dS^ite  w^" 
What  we  have  to  add  of  the  other  pursuite.of  the  v^?Jf; 

personal  character  of  the  chief  thaf  then     meS  Cf  w 
the  hermc  Go^rey  left  the  free  clansmeToI  ^coi^eU  t^hont 
a  lord-to  lead  them  to  battle,  or  rule  them T^aS  Ite 
-  Annahsts  represeB*  them  to  us  as  meeting  m  gre^t  Sxitv 

wi'^^^f  ^  ^^  ^^?"^  «P^^««"  ««  to  what  ™Tte  done' 
when  suddenly,  to  their  great  relief,  Donnell  Oge  soi  of  DoS 

More,  who  had  been  fostered  in  Alba  (Scotad?™  ^n 

Wroachmg  them.    Not  more  welcome  was  TuS  ™  ^ 

beloved^he  resto^r  of  tiie  Milesian  monarchy^SiIri^; 

of  the  Tmtka.    He  was  immediately  elected  cWef   an  J  T^I 

emissaries  of  p'Nen,  who  had  been  waiting  Ltki^er  to 

.    bs  demand  o  tribute,  were  brought  beforeU'  BeZZlj^ 

then:  proposition  by  a  proverb  expressed  in  the  gSuc  of  ijS^ 

which  says  that  "every  man  shodd  possess  hL  ow  counfrv^' 

and  Tyra^nnell  armed  to  make  good  this  ma^^.  *^' 

«n7oi?.?^-*^'''  ""'^^I  ®^  ^®*^^^  ^^cb  of  their  ancient  power 
and  dl  then-  ancient  pride.    Of  their  most  f  amous\mes  SIS 
period  we  may  mention  Murray  O'Daly  of  LiSaSTtn^bwf 

and  Gilbride  McNamee,  laureate  to  King  Brian  O'NeO    McNa 

2n<Se^Id"!  *''  T*'  ''  ^"^"'  <ie«cribe7him^f  ^ 
aeten^less,  and  a  prey  to  every  spoUer,  now  that  his  rovsJ 
protector  IS  no  more.  He  gave  Wm,  he  tills  ^,  for  a^Zn 
one  occmsion,  besides  gold  and  raiment,  a  gift  of  ZLt^^^ 
On  another,  when  he  presented  him  a  poem,,  he  gZ  b  rS 
twenty  hornca  cows,  and  a.gift  stiU  more  lasting,  "JheMesS 
of  the  Kmg  0  Erin."  Other  chiefs,  who  fell  m^the  same  baS 
^d  to  one  of  whom,  named  Auliffe  O'Gormley,  he  h^  often 
gone  "on  a  visit  of  pleasure,"  are  lamented  with  equal  wam?h 
by  the  bard  The  poetic  Abbot  of  Boyle  is  ^82^1^^^ 
m  the  Annals  as  the  Ovid  of  Ireland,  as  «a  poet^ho  ne^r  h^ 


la  the  year  1218,  O'Domiell  despatehed  Pimi  O'BroUaghan, 


ji^Lj. 
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Ills  i4«r  grmdh  of  Steward,  to  coUect  his  tribute  in  Oonnaurfit, 
and  Finn,  putting  up  at  the  house  of  O'Daly,  near  Drumdiff! 
Ottd  being  a  plebeian  who  knew  no  better,  began  to  wrangle  with 
the  poet.    The  irritable  master  of  song,  seizing  a  sharp  axe,^ 
Slew  the  steward  on  the  spot,  and  then  to  avoid  O'Donnell's 
vengeance  .flOdmtoClaiirickardei     Here  he  announced  himself 
Z^  Pf^.  aj<lrfsed.to  de  Burgh,  imploring  his  protection; 
jettmg  forth  the  claims  of  the  Bardic  order  on  aU  high-descended 
heroes,  and  contending  that  his  fault  was  but  venial,  in  killing 
a  clown,  who  insulted  him.  *  O'Donnell  pursued  the  fugitive  to 
Athenry,  and  de  Burgh  sent  him  away  secretly  into  Thomond. 
-^to  Thomond,  the  Lord  of  TyrcouAeU  marched,  but  O'Brien 
sent  off  the  Bard  to  Lmierick.     The  enraged  Ulsterman  ap- 
peared at  the  gates  of  Limerick,  when  O'Daly  was  smuggled 
^  ?  i^  i?^'  ^?^  "passed  from  hand  to  hand,"  until  he 
S^  w  ''^if  Vi.^^®  foUowing  spring  O'Donnell  appeared  in 
force  before  Dubhn,  and  demanded  the  fugitive,  whof  as  a  last 
resort,  had  been  sent  for  safety  mto  Scotiand.    From  the  place 
tJ^  ®f^  ^®  addrdsaed  th^ee  deprecatory  poems  to  the  fended 
Lord  of  TyrconneU,  who  finaUy  allowed  him  to  returJ'to  Lis-  , 
sadJl  m  pace,  and  even  restored  him  to  his  friendship. 
'  vJ'  "i*^*od"<^W  of  the  new  religious  orders—Dominicans, 
Franciscans,  and  the  order  for  the  redemption  of  Captives  mU> 

L'S  r    M  n'f  T^"^'  ""^  *^^  ^"*"^  gradually  extin- 
guished the  old  Columban  and  Brigintine  houses.    In  Lemster 

S  Z^  7u^^?^^  l^^'^^y  5  ^"*  Ulster  clung  with  ite  ancient 
hT^^  *^^  Columban  rule.    The  Hierarchy  of  the  northern 
nalt-Jangdom  stUl  exercised  a  protectorate  over  Jona  iteelf,  for 
we  read,  m  the  year  1203,  how  KeUagh,  having  erected  a 
monastery  m  the  middle  of  Ibna,  in  despite  of  the  religious,  that 
tte  Bishops  of  Derry  and  Raphoe,  with  the  Abbots  of  Armagh 
and  Derry  and  numbers  of  the  Clergy  of  the  North  of  Ireland, 
passed  over  to  lona,  pulled  down  thd  unauthorized  monastery 
and  assisted  at  the  election  of  a  new  Abbot.    This  is  ahnost 
the  last  unportant  act  of  the  Columban  order  m  Ireland.     By 
tbe  close  of  the  century,  the  Dominicans  had  some  thirty 
nouses,  and  the  Franciscans  as  many  more,  whether  in  the 
walled  towns  or  the  open  country.    These  monasteries  became 
J^A'^  of  scholars,  during  the  stormy  period  we  have  passed, 
and  m  other  days  f uU  as  troubled,  which  were  to  come.    More- 
fralli^  *^®  Insh  student,  like  all  others  in  that  age,  desired  to 
!ltl!  iT^^Ji^J  ^,  "£^^^>  *^^y  Q^'^ers  admitted  him  to  the 
'""■'-  -*  -inAmr.r^^i  Europcan  biothwhoods,  n-ODirwBom  he 
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iDigM  1^^  didm  hospitaUty.  Nor  n^  we  reject  as  any- 
ifniSIn^^^^  ^^  high. renown  for  scholarship ^and  abm^ 
obtametfrn  those  tunes  by  such  men  as  Thomas  Pahneran  S 

S^\-!f .^^n^'^'^J?  ""IS^ »  ^y  Peter  and  Thomas Hiber- 
M^achy  of  Ireland,  a  Franciscan,  Chaplain  to  King  Edward  IL 
l^§d*^?'w  ?  S^°^««««r/t  Orford ;  by  the  Danish  Bominfcan 
''  ^^^^^^^'^Z^  S*°4  »bove  aU,  by  John  Scotus  of  Down 
^rit  «n^  ???^''  *^^  ir^^  ^^  ^'^^  Fia^ciscan  sdiools,  of 
f^T  f  ^  ^^^''^^-  ^^«  "^*i^«  «cI^ools  of  Ireland  had  ost 
to  early  ascendancy,  and  are  no  longer  traceable  in  o^ 
arn^s;  but  Irish  scholai-ship,when  arrested  in  ite  fuU  develop- 

t^!m  l^nf-'i'T^T^? '^ t^"""^ ^ ^""'^'^  Universities,  a^d 
there  mamtamed  the  dncient  honour  of  the  country  among  the 
atudious  «  nations  "  of  Christendom.  Among.the  "  natio^" 
involved  in  the  college  riots  at  Oxford,  in  the  year  1274  we 
find  mention  of  the  frish,  from  vhich  fact  it  is  evident  th^ 

Z15*TJ  ^"^  *  considerable  number  of  natives  of  that 
countijP,  then  frequentmg  the  University.     " 

,  ^^?T°lx?*  ^5?T^^^^^  ''^*^^®  ecclesiastics  of  this  centurv 
ware  Matthew  O'Heney,  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  originluT; 

Ail^'^ntSrT'^'  y^°  ^®^  ^  retirement  at  Holy  Cross  in  1207  • 
idbm  OMuUoy,  the  opponent  of  Giraldus,  who  died  Bishop  of 
Ferns  m  1222 ;  and  Clarus  McMaiUn,  Erenach  of  Trinity  Xd 

^««??.w  ^^"""^  ^^  ^r"^^^  ^^y  ^  ^^^«d  an  ecclesiastic.  It 
was  0  Heney  made  the  Norman  who  said  the  Irish  Church  had 
no  martyrs,  the  celebrated  answer,  that  now  men  had  come 
into  the  country  who  knew  so  well  how  to  make  martyrs,  that 
reproach  would  soon  be  taken  away.     He  is  said  to  have 

rf^^J^r^  ^^'""^  ^"^^^^-^  of  Lindisfarne,  and  we  W 
that  he  had  legwitme  powers  at  the  openmg  of  the  century, 
ihe  Erenach  of  Lough  Key,  who  flourished  in  its  second  half 
Plays  an  important  part;  m  aU  the  western  feuds  and  campaigns ' 
his  guarantee  often  preserved  peace  and  protected  the  van- 
qiAshed.  Among  the  church-builders  of  his  age,  he  stends  con- 
spicuous.    The  ordmary  churches  were   indeed  easily  built, 

^dtr.nH'^^'"^  f'^'l  '^X^^^  ^  length,  and  one  half  that 
r^^'  ^  u*^®   m?*®"^  ^^"^  °^°«*  '"^  ^se  was,  for  the  church 

'  ?h2^i'i  i^u  ^^®.  ^^^'^'  ^'^^'«'  O'*  surrounding  waUs,  and 
tne  cells  of  tiie  religious,  as  weU  as  the  great  monasteries  and 
coUegiate  and  cathedral  churches,  were  of  stone,  and  many  of 

^y^M  moniimflnte  of  the  flfrili  and  mumficonce  ef^eaF=^ 


'.tUikii^i, 
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Of  tlie  oonsequences  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  by  tiie 
Houndl  of  Annagn,  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  we  have 
no  tangible  evidence.  It  is  probable  that  the  slave  trade,  ralher 
than  domestic  servitude,  was  abolished  by  that  decree.  The 
cultivators  of  thg  soil  were  still  divided  into  two  orderen— 
Biataghs  and  Brooees.  "  The  former,"  says  O'Donovan,  "who 
were  comparatively  few  in  number,  would  appear  to  have  held 
their  lands  free  of  rent,  but  were  obliged  to  entertain  travellers, 
and  the  chief's  soldiers  when  on  their  march  in  his  dire&tion ; 
and  the  latter  (the  Brooees)  would  appear  to  have  been  subject 
to  a  stipulated  rent  and  service."  From  "the  Book  of  Lecan," 
a  compUation  of  the  .fourteenthcentury,  we  learn  that  the  Brooee 
was  required  to  keep  an  hundred  labourers,  and  an  hundred  of 
each  Sind  of  domestic  animals.  .  Of  the  rights  or  wages  of  the 
labourers,  we  believe,  there  is  no  mention  made. 
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BOOK  V.       - 

TBE  ERA  OF  KING  EDWARD  BRUCE. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  RISE  OP    "THE  EED  EARL  "—RELATIONS  OP  IRELAND 

AND  SCOTLAND,  :^ 

DuRlN*G  the  half  century  which  comprised  the  reigns  of  Edward 
I.  and  II.  in  England  (A.D.  1272  to  1827),  Scotland  saw  the 
last  of  her  first  ra<»  of  Kmgs,  and  the  elevation  of  the  family 
of  Bruce,  under  whose  brilliant  star  Ireland  was,  for  a  season, 
drawn  into  the  mid-current  of  Scottish  politics.  Befpre  relating 
the  incidents  of  that  revolution  of  short  duration  but  long  endur- 
ing consequences,  we  must  note  the  rise  to  gi-eatness  of  the  one 
great  Norman  name,  which  in  that  era  mainly  represented  the 
English  interest  and  influence  in  Ireland. 

Richard  de  Burgh,  called  from  his  iniddy  complexion  "the 
Red  Earl"  of  Ulster,  nobly  bred  in  the  court  of  Henry  III.  of 
England,  had  attained  man's  age  about  the  period  when  the  de 
Lacys,  the.Geraldines,  de  Clares,  and  other  great  Angto-Irish 
families,  either  through  the  fortmie  of  war  or  failure  of  issue, 
were  deprived  of  most  of  theu-  natural  leaders.  Uniting  in 
•his  bwn  person  the  blood  of  the  O'Conors,  de  Lacys,  and  de 
Burghs,  his  authority  was  great  from  the  beginning  in  Meath 
and  Connaught.  In  his  inroads  on  West-Meath  he  seems  to  have 
been  abetted  by  the  junior  branches  of  the  de  Lacys,  who  were 
with  hishost  in  the  year  1286,  when  ho  besieged  Theobald  de 
Verdon  in  Athlone,  and  advanced  his  banner  as  far  eastward 
as  the  strong  town  of  Trim,  upon  the  Boyne.  Laying  claim 
to  the  possessions  of  the  Lord  of  Meath,  which  touched  the 
'  Kildare  Geraldines  at  so  many  points,  he  inevitably  came  into 
contact  with  that  powerful  family.  In  1288,  in  aUiance  with 
Manus.O'Conor,  they  compelled  him  to  retreat  from  Roscommon 

iSt?-P!i"''^^^^^^^^  ^"  ^^y^-     P^-^  ^B^^^Bi  ^is  competitor  for 
-T^^8t-lEfath,natufany  entered  into  affiance  wiffi  the  Kildaie 
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they  took  the  Red  Earl  and  his  brother  WiUiam  prisoners,  and 
carried  them  in  fetters  to  the  Castle  of  Lea,  in  OSaHj.    This 
happened  on  the  6th  day  of  December ;  a  ParUament  assembled 
at  KJkenny  on  the  12th  of  March  following,  ordered  their 
release  j  and  a  peace  was  made  between  these  powerful  houses. 
JJe  awgh  gave  his  two  sons  as  hostages  to  Fitzgerald,  and 
the  latter  simendered  the  Castle  of  Sligo  to  de  Burgh.    From 
the  period  of  this  peace  the  power  of  the  last  named  nobleman 
outgrew  anythmg  that  had  been  known  since  the  Invasion.    In 
the  year  1291,  he  banished  the  O'Donnell  out  of  his  territory 
and  set  up  another  of  his  own  choosing ;  he  deposed  one  O'NeU 
and  raised  up  another;  he  so  straitened  O'Conor  in  his  patri- 
mony of  Roscommon,  that  that  Prince  also  entered  hik  camp  at 
Meehck,  and  gave  him  hostages.    He  was  thus  the  first  and 
only  man  of  his  race  who  had  ever  had  in  his  hand  the  hostages 
both  of  Ulster  and  Connaught.     When  the  King  of  Engird 
sent  wnts  into  Ireland,  he  usually  addressed  the  Red  Earl 
before  the  Lord  Justice  or  Lord  Deputy— a  compliment  ^ich' 
in  that  ceremonious  age,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  flaflerinff 
to  the  pnde  of  de  Burgh.    Such  was  the  order  of  summons,  in 
which,  m  the  year  1296,  he  was  required  by  Edward  I.  to 
attend  him  mto  Scotland,  which  was  then  experiencmg  some  of 
the  worst  consequences  of  a  disputed  succession.    As  Ireland's 
interest  m  this  struggle  becomes  in  the  sequel  second  only  to 
that  of  Scotland,  we  must  make  brief  mention  of  its  origin  and 
progress.  ° 

By  .the  accidental  death  of  AJexander  IIL,  in  1286,  the 
McAlpme,  or  Scoto-Irish  dynasty,  was  suddenly  terminated. 
Alexander  s  only  surviving  child,  Margaret,  caUed  from  her 
mothers  country,  "the  Maid  of  Norway,"  soon^foUowed  her  • 
tather ;  and  no  less  than  eight  competitors,  all  dakning  colla- 
teral descent  from  the  former  Kings,  appeared  at  the  head  of 
as  many  factions  to  contest  thq  succession.    This  number  was 
however,  soon  reduced  to  two  men— John  Baliol  and  Robert 
Jiruc^the  former  the  grandson  of  the  eldest,  the  latter  the    • 
son  of  the  second  daughter  of  Kmg  David  I.    After  many 
bickepngs  these  powerful  rivals  were  induced  to  refer  their 
^auns  to  the  decision  of  Edward  I.  of  England,  who,  in  a 
Great  Court  held  at  Berwick  in  the  year  1292,  degidU  in 
favour  of  BaUol,  not  m  the  character  of  an  indifferent  arbi-  • 
trator,  but  as  lord  paramount  of  Scotland.     As  such,  Baliol 
^re  and  then  rendered  him  feudal  homage,  and  became,  in 
-tbfr^tonyttttffl^of  the  ay>,  **  Ms  msn.^     ThM  su15-soverei^if^ 
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oonld  not  bnt  be  gallirig  to  the  proud  and  warlike  nobles  of 
Scotland,  and  accordingly,  finding  Edward  embroiled  about  his        . 
French  possessions,  three  years  after  the  decision,  they  caused       '■^■ 
Baliol  to  enter  into  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with        ' 
Philip  IV.  of  Prance,  agamst  his  English  suzerain.    The  nearer 
danger  compelled  Edward  to  march  with  40,000  men,  which 
he  had  raised  for  the  war  m  France,  towards  the  Scottish 
border,  whither  he  summoned  the  Earl  of  Ulster,  the  Geral-  ' 
dmes.  Butlers,  de  Verdons,  de  Genvilles,  Birminghams,  Poors, 
Purcells,  de  Cogans,  de  Barrys,  de  Lacys,  d'Exeters,  and  other    " 
mmor  nobles,  to  come  to  him  in  his  camp  early  in  March,  1296. 
The  Norman-Irish  obeyed  the  call,  but  the  pride  of  dr^Burgh 
would  not  permit  him  to  embark  in  the  train  of  the  Lord  Justice 
W ogan,  who  had  been  also  summoned ;  he  sailed  with  his  own 
forces  in  a  separate  fleet,  having  conferred  the-  honour  of 
knighthood  on  thirty  of  his  younger  followers  before  embark- 
mg  at  DubUn.    Whether  these  forces  arrived  in  time  to  take 
part  m  the  bloody  siege  of  Berwick,  and  the  panic-route  at 
Dunbar,  does  not  appear;  they  were  in  time,  however,  to  see 
the  strongest  places  in  Scotland  yielded  up,  and  John  BaUol  a 
prisoner  on  his  way  to  the  Tower  of  London.    They  were 
sumptuously  entertamed  by  the  conqueror  in  the  Castle  of 
Koxburgh,  and  returned  to  their  western  homes  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  power  of  England,  and  the  puissance  of  her 
wamor-king. 

But  the  independence  of  Scotland  was  not  to  be  trodden  out 
m  a  smgle^campaign.    During  Edward's  absence  in  France, 
WiUiam  Wallace  and  other  guerilla  chiefs  arose,  to  whom  were 
soon  united  certain  patriot  nobles  and  bishops.    The  English 
deputy  de  Warrane  fought  two  unsuccessful  campaigns  agamst 
these  leaders,  until  his  royal  master,  having  concluded  peace         - 
with  France,  summoned  his  Parliament  to  meet  him  at  York»       j 
and  his  Ndrman-Irish  lieges  to  join  him  in  his  northern  camp,       * 
with  all  their  forces,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1299.    In  June  the 
Mghsh  King  found  himself  at  Roxburgh,  at  the  head  of  8,000 
horse,  and  80,000  foot,  "chiefly  Irish  and  Welsh."    With  this 
immense  force  he  routed  WaUace  at  FalWrk  on  the  22nd  of 
July,  and  reduced  him  to  his  original  rank  of  a  guerilla  chief, 
wandenng  with  his  bands  of  partizans  from  one  fastness  to 

'  *°°**|?-,   T^®  Scottish  cause  gained  in  Pope  Boniface  VII.  a 
powerful  advocate  soon  after,  and  the  unsubdued  districts 

^<Mnfanued4o-x?faey-ar  SegemyTOinpDsed  ortfaeTBtsho&      St.      ^"^ 
Andrews,  Robert  Bruce,  and  John  Comyn.     These  regents 
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©xercifled  their  authority  in  the  name  of  Baliol,  carried  on 
negotiations  with  France  and  Rome,  convoked  a  Parliament, 
and,  among  other  miUtary  operations,  captured  Stirling  OastlZ 
In  the  documentary  remains  of  this  great  controversy,  it  is 
curious  to  find  Edward  claiming  the  entire  island  of  Britain  in 
virtue  of  the  legend  of  Brute  the  Trojan,  and  the  Scots  rejectmg 
It  with  scorn,  and  displaying  their  true  descent  and  origin  from 
bcote,  the  fajbled  first  njother  of  the  Milesian  Irish.    There  is 
ample  evidence  that  the  dyms  of  kindred  were  at  this  period 
keenly  felt  by  the  Gael  ,o^  Ireland,  for  the  people  of  Scotland, 
and^men  of  our  race  are  mentioned  amtog  the  companions  of  - 
WaUace  and  the  aUies  of  Bruce.    But  the  Norman-Irish  were 
naturaHy  drawn  to  the  English  banner,  and  when,  in  1303  it 
was  agam  displayed  north  of  the  ']?>eeed,  the  usual  noJale  names  ■ 
are  found  among  its  foUowers.    laTl|307  Scotland  lost  her  most 
formidable  foe,  by  the  death  of  :6:(^ard,  and  at  the  same  time 
began  to  recognize  her  appointed  "deUverer  in  the  person  of " 
Kobert  Brupe.    But, we  must  return  to  "the  Red  Earl,"  the 
central  figure  in  oiir  own  annals  durmg  this  half  century. 

The  new  Kmg,  Edward  II.,  compelled  by  his  English  baron* 
to  banish  his  minion,  Gaveston,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  had  created  ^ 
hun  his  lieutenant  of  Mand,  endowed  him  with  a  grant  of  the.<^ 
royalties  of  the  whol^land,  to  the Vpi-ejudice  of  the  Earl  and  ' 
other  noblemen..  The  sojourn  of  this  brilliant  parasite  m  Ireland 
^ted  but  a  year— from  June,  1308,  till  the  June  following. 
He  displayed  both  vigour  and  munificence,  and  acquired  friends 
But  the  Red  Ead,  sharmg  to  the  full  the  antipathy  of  the  great 
barons  of  England,  kept  apart  from  Jiis  court,  mamtameS  a  rival 
state  at  Trun,  as  Commander-in-Chief,  conferrmg  kn^thood 
levying  men,  and  unposmg  taxes  at  his  own  discretion.    A 
challenge  of  battle  is  said  to  have  passed  between  hun  and  the 
Lieutenant,  when  the»^latter  was  recalled  into  England  by  the 
King,  where  he  was  thi-ee  years  later  put  to  death  by  the 
barons,  mto  whose  hands  he  had  fallen.    Sh-  John  Wogan  and 
Sur  Edmund  Butler  succeeded  him  in  the  Irish  administration; 
but  the  real  power  long  remained  with  Richard  de  Burgh.    He 
was  appointed  plenipotentiary  to  treat  with  Robert  Bruce,  on 
behalf  of  the  King  of  England,  "upon  which  occasion  the 
Scottish  deputies  waited  on  hun  in  Ireland."    In  the  year  1302 
Bruce  had  married  his  daughter,  the  Lady  Ellen,  while  of  his 
other  daughters  onej^as  Countess  of  Desmond,  and  another 

?^°^^.^_^^i^-^i^f^y^f^  ^"  ^^^^'    ^  thoyaand  marks— the 
""""^ ^  whiubr-the  toT^n  and  castle^  of  SIigo"wei'e  then 
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valued— was  allowed  by  tKe  ]Parl  for  the  marriage  portion  of 
his  last-mentioned  daug^httff.    His  power  and  reputation,  about   . 
the  period  of  her  marriage^  were  at  the  full.    He  had  long  held 
the  title  of  Commander  of  tiie  Irish  forces,  "in  Ireland,  Scotland,* 
Wales,  and  Gascony;"  he)  had  successfully'  resisted  Gaveston 
in  the  meridian  of  his  court  f avour<'the  father-in-law  of  a  King^ 
Imd  of  Earls  of  almost  royal  power,  lord  paramount  of  half  the 
island—such  a  subject  England  had  not  seen  on  Irish  ground  ^^' 
since  the  Invasion.    This  prodigious  power  he  r^ned,  <n©t? 
less  by  his  energy  than  his  munificence.    He  erected  <kstles  at^"*^^ 
Carlingford,  at  Sligo,  on  the  upper  Shannon,  and  on  Lough 
Foyle.    He  was  a  generous  patron  of  i  the  Carmelite  Order,  for 
whom  he  built  the  Convent  of  Longhre^.    He  was  famed  as  a 
princely  entertainer,  and  before  retiring  from  public  affairs, 
characteristically  closed  his  career  witt  a  magnificent  banquet 
at  Kilkenny,  where  the  whole  Parliament  were  his  guests. 
Having  reached  an  age  bordering  upon  fourscore  he  retired  to. 
^^  the  Monastery  of  Athassil,  and  thete  expired  within  sight  of 
"  his  family  vault,  after  half  a  century  of  such  sway  as  was 
rarely  enjoyed  in  that  age,  even  by  Kings.  ,  But  before  that 
peaceful  close  he  was  destined  to  confront  a  storm  th&like'^^ 
of^which  had. not  blown  over  Ireland  during  the Ibng  period   ' 
since  he  first  bfegan  to  perform  his  part.'in  the  affairs  of  that 
kingdom. 


CHAPTER  11. 

THE  NORTHEEN  lEISH  ENTER  INTO  ALLIANCE  WITH  KING 
ROBERT  BRUCE  — ARRIVAL  AND  FIRST' CAMPAIGN  OF 
EDWARD  BRUCE.  '"         ' 

No  facts  of  the  ages  over  which  we  have  already  passed  ar^ 
better  authenticated  than  the  identity  of  origin  and  feeling 
which  existed  between  the  Celts  of  Erin  and  of  Albyn.  Not'  wtS 
this  sympathy  of  race  diminished  by  their  common  dangers  from 
a  common  enemy.  On  the  eve  of  the  Norman  invasion  we  saw 
how  heartily  the  Irish  were  with  Somerled  and  the  men  of 
Moray  in  resisting  the  feudal  polity  of  the  successors  of 
Jialcolm  Caan-JforA — ^  thaPlantag^aetJ?riBGe84a^i 


their  forces  against  Scotland,  the  interest  of  the  Irish,  especially 
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those  or  the  North,  increased,  year  by  yeai*,'  hi  the  straggles  of 
the  Scots.  Irish  adherents  followed  the  fortunes  of  Wallace  to 
the  close ;  and  when  Kobert  Brace,  ftfter  bemg  crowned  anc^ 
seated  m  the  chair  of  the  McAlpm  line,  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill  of  S<?one,'  had  to  flee  into  exile,  he  naturally  sought  refuge 
where  he  knew  he  would  find  friends.  Accompanied  by  three 
of  his  brothers,  several  adherents,  and  even  by  some  of  the 

,  females  -pf  his  family,  he  steered,  in  the  autumn  of  1806,  for 
the  little  island  of  Rathlin-*-seven  miles  long,  by  a  mile  -wide— ^^ 
one  point  of  whiclTis  within  three  miles  of  the  Antrim  beach*^ 
In  its  most  populous  modem  day  Rathlin  contained  not  above 
1,000  souls,  aind  little  wonder  if  its  stillsmaller  population,  five 
centuries  ago,  fled  in  terror  at  the  approach  of  Brace.  They 
were,  however,  soon  disarmed  of  their  fears,  and  agreed  to 
supply  the  fugitive  King  daily  with  provisions  for  300  persons^ . 
the  whole  number  who  accompanied  or  followed  him  into  exile. 
His  faithful  adherents  soon  erected  for  him  a  castle,  command- 
ing one  of  the  few  landing  places  on  the  island,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  stiU  shown  to  strangers  as  "  Brace's  Castle,"  Herer 
he  passed  in  perfect  safety  the  winter  of  1306,  whUe  his 
emissaries  were  recruiting  in  Ulster,  or  passing  to  and  fro,  in 
the  intervals  .of  storm,  among  the  western  islands.  Without 
waiting  for  the  spring  to  come  round  again,  they  issued  from 
their  retreat  in  different  directions ;  one  body  of  700  Iiish  sailed 
under  Thomas  and  Alexander,  the  King's  brothers,  for  the 
Clyde,  while  Robert  and  Edward  took  the  more  direct  passage 
towards  the  coast  of  Argyle,  and,  after  many  adventures,  f oimd 
themselves  strong  enough  to  attack  the  foreign  forces  in  Perth 
and  Ayrshire.    The  opportune  death  of  Edward  of  England  the 

pSame  summer,  and  the  civil  strife  bred  by  his  successor's 
inordinate  favour  towards  Gaveston,  enabled  the  Braces  gradu- 
ally to  root  out  the  internal  garrisons  of  then*  enemies ;  but  the 
party  that  had  sailed,  under  the  younger  brothers,  from  Rathlin, 
were  attacked  and  captured  in  Loch  Ryan  by  McDowell,  and 
the  survivors  of  the  engagement,  with  Thomas  and  Alexander 
Brace,  were  carried  prisoners  to  Carlisle  and  there  put  to" 
death. 

The  seven  years*  war  of  Scottish  independence  was  drawn 
to  a  close  by  tlj^  decisive  campaign  of  1314.  The  second 
Edward  prepared  an  overwhelming  force  for  this  expedition, 
summoning,  as  usual,  the  Norman- Irish  Earls,  and  inviting  in 
different  language  his  "beloved"  cousins,  the  native  Irish 

"Chiefs,  nbt  only  such  a«h83^tefedmto"Enp^^ 
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we  have  no  record  oiSthLti^Z  V^^? generaUy unheeded; 
having  respond  tof  £^^2^^^  "'  native-Irish  CWef 
summoned  have  heen^^rTZ^TT'''^'  ""^^  ^^'^^  nobles  so 
the  fact.    On7he  (SiC^  aiUh^"-  ^^^^ /^^d  remaining cf  ' 

with  ite  scots^zrt^i7o^^:c^'''i  *i}f  "^'  '"«^  -^°* 

leaning  the  sine  way     T^«^<lTf^  T®  *han  suspected  of 
Islemen,  and  mmyVhtermZ  J^^^?  ''H^'  Highlanders  and  ' 
the  l^ld  of  SSM^Sfnto?"^'^^ 
made  by  the  victor-xSTto  his  Ssh  f^ln"5"''*'^«-^'^«"'" 
■mg  evidence  of  their  fidSif^^^  i^»sh  foUowers,  remains  a  strik- 

northern  Irish  and  Bruce  durimr  hi«      •   ^  ?"  between  the 
whether  the  victory  ^Bm^^fK^    ^''•'^"^  ^  ^^thlin,  or 
Edward  Bruce/SauLf  T    ^  • ""  ^^^^s^d  the  design,  " 
tmies  and  Srtmies  ^^  companion  of  all  his  brother's  M 
head  of  thrmenTKri^\"''^'^.*^?^^^^«««  «t ^e 
He  was  a  soldier  <?notiSerior  IT,  ^v  ?'^.  independence, 
and  fortitude,  thouj-h  he  hoT^I  ^"^^  *?.fe^  ^'■°*^«r  for  courage 
ties  of  g.neri  ^^ttt^'':^^'^^Jli-  higher  qu  ^ 
Kobert.    Yet  as  he  had  np™;  i  7 ^         ®^  *^®  ^^^ry  of  K 
consequence,  his  rLhness  and  ok!  •  *  ^^P.^'^^  ^^°^«^dl 
to  his\itimates,  ^TrXltZtT^yj  f  ^"^^^e"  knoL. 
gazed  with  adi^ation  on  thf  briLt  "^v^"*"^'  ^^  *^°««  ^S 
he  had  certainly  borne  the  t^S^art'^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^ 

the  negotiation  by  which  thr^^«no??     i  J^®  ^^^^  ^^^er  in 
embark  his  fortunes  ia^jrfi^^  If  ?i '""f^S'"^^*  ^  / 
XJIster.      This  Prince    whr.i^    ^^.' ^««  Donald,  Prince  of  / 

celebrated  remonsS  IdSse^^  P  '"  ^?f"^  ^^^  ^^ 
son  of  Kms  Brian  nf  Vi,^^^,     5  ^  ^®P®  John  XXII.,  was 
-before, 'atXc^,^[e^^^^^^^^^^^    .Down,  who,  half  a  ceit^ 

Ard-Righ,  by  the  nS  of  twTT'  ^"^  ^^""^^^  ^hosS 
ceeded  to  the  princiSv    ^nf     ^i,  ^?''"'^^-     ^^  had  sue 
with  the  Bed  CSmeTw«n  J'*^^"*  ?  protra^^ted  struggle 
battle  of  BamicS^  '  SS  ^^^ff  ^^^f ^  the  date  of  le    : 
sphit,  he  seems  to^e  fnllv  «!?  7"?.?°  ^^^^^^^^  national 
McMaelisa,  the  PrS,  ^^A^''^^^^^^  ^«^««f  Nicholas 

"^^  conqueSIlSd^i^Jv  T^^*r.^P?°""?^^t^«  ^S- 
aa  constantly  refused  to  instal  Any  foreigner 


> 
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in  a  northern  diocese.    When  the  Chapter  of  Arda^  delayed  ^ 
iheir  election,  he  nominated  a  suitable  pfersdh  to  the  Holy  See ; 
w£en  the  See  of  Meath  was  distracted  between  two  nationJil 
parties  tie  installed  his  nominee ;  when  the  Countess  of  Ulster 
caused  Edward  I.  to  issue  his  writ  for  the  installataon  of  John, 
"Bishop  of  Conor,  he  refused  his  acquiescence.  \He  left  nearly 
every  See  in  his  Province,  at  the  time  of  his  decease  ^the  year 
1803),  under  the  administration  of  a  native  ecclesiastic;  a 
dozen  years  before  he  had  established  a  formal  "  association" 
among  the  Prelates  at  large,  by  which  they  bound  themselves 
to  resist  the  interference  of  the  Kings  of  England  in  the  nomi- 
nation of  Bishops,  and  to  be  subject  only  to  the  sanction  of  the 
See  of  Rome.    In  the  Provinces  of  Cashel  and  Tuam,  m  the 
fourteenth  century,  we  do  not  often  find  a  foreign  born  Bishop ; 
even  in  Leinster  double  elections  and  double  delegations  to 
Rome,  show  how  deeply  the  views  of  the  patriotic  Nicholas 
McMaelisa  had  seized  upon  the  clergy  of  the  nejct  age.    It  was 
Donald  O'NeU's  aarling  project  to  establioji  a  unity  of  action 
against  the  common  enemy  among  the  chiefs,  similar  to  that 
which  the  Primate  had  brought  about  among  the  Bishops.    His 
own  pretensions  to  the  sovereignty  were  greater  than  that  of 
any  Prince  of  his  age ;  his  house  had  given  more.monarchs-  to 
the  island  than  any  other ;  his  father  had  been  acknowMged 
by  the  requisite  majority ;  his  courage,  patriotism,  and  talente, 
were  admittedly  equal  to  the  task.      But  he  felt  the  utter 
■  fanposSibiUty  of  conciliating  that  fatal  family  pride,  fed  into 
extravagance  by  Bards  and  Senachies,  which  we  have  so  often 

Stinted  oiit  as  the  worst  consequence  of  the  Celtic  system, 
e  saw  chiefs,  proud  of  their  lineage  and  their  name,  submit 
to  serve  a  foreign  Earl  of  Ulster,  who  refused  homage  to  the 
native  Prince  of  Ulster ;  he  saw  the  seedlings  of  a  vice  of  which 
F©  have  seen  the  fruit— that  his  countrymen  would  submit  to 
&  stranger  rather  than  to  one,of  themselves,  and  he  reasoned, 
not  unnatiirally,  that,  by  the  hand  of  some  friendly  stranger, 
they  might  be  united  and  liberated.  The  attempt  of  Edward 
Bruce  was  a  failure,  and  was  followed  by  many  disasters;  but 
s  more  patriotic  design,  or  one  with  fairer  omens  of  success, 
could  not  have  entered  the -mind  or  heart  of  a  native  Prmce, 
after  the  event  of  the  battle  at  Bannockburn.  Edward  of 
England,  having  intelligence  of  the  negotiations  on  foot  between 
thp  Iri«>^  f^^^  ^"ta,  after  bis  great  defeat,  summoned  over  to 


Windsor  during  the  winter,  de  Burgh,  Fitzgerald,  de  Verdon, 
and  Edmund  Butier,  tiie   Lord  Deputy.     After   confemug 
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!^*?  i^°iL^^.  «»^fi™iiiig  Butler  in  his  office,  they  were  de 
apatehed  l^k  m  all>  haste  to  defend  their  couAti^^  N^  W^ 
tee  time  to  lose     Edward  Bruce,  with  his  usSmpe^osT^ 

S^fril*'*^^.^'  ^  ^"^  armament,  had  saaeffrom  Aw 
with  6,000  men  m  300  gaUeys,  aecompanied  by  Thomr^ 
dolph.  Earl  of  Moray,  Sir  John  Stuart,  Sir  Phmp  Moubmy  Si^ 
FergiM  of  Ardrossan,  and  other  distinguished  Sts      Ha 

i^'a,  ""^  *^"  ^?^  ^y  °^  ^*y'  1315,  i^  the  Gtendun  riv^ 
near  Glenann,  and  was  promptly  jomed  by  Donald  oTeilS 
twelve  other  chiefs.    Then-  first  advance  was  from  the  iZf 

to™o?^?L"^^lr^'  Lough  Neagh,  near  whicrsttdsTe 
town  of  Antr^n.    Here,  at  Eathmore,  in  the  plain  of  MovUnnv 
«iey  were  attacked  by  the  MandevUles  anS  Savages  of  Th^ 

^?j't?-"°'T^°°^-?^^^^^^^^^-  FromAiSheycJn! 
^,^«f  the"-  route  evidently  .towards  Dublin,  takmg  DindX 
and  Ardee,  after  a  sharp  resistance.  At  Ardee  thef  were  bit 
^1°^S  °?.?-°^  ^""^^^^  ^"^y  °f  «>^q«est,  if  they  hid  bZ 

O  Conor,  with  his  clansmen.    From  Athlone  he  directed  hS 
march  towards  Drogheda,  where  he  arrived  4h  «  2S^Shorte2 

fii?^*      •^'"'^'  unprepared  to  meet  so  vast  a  forc^ 
taken  together  some  25,000  or  30,000  men-retreatedsL^ 
towards  his  pomt  of  debarkation. '  De  Bi^gh  who   1  Com     i 
mander-m-Chief,  took  precedence  in  the  field  of  tS  T^^" 
Deputy,  ordered  the  latter  to  protect  Meath  Ld  Wte?  wh^e 

fcaTto  hi«  rr^-  ^"^^'  ^^^^°^  despateheS  the  il^t  o? 
Moray  to  Ins  brother,  was  now  aiaious  to  hold  some  northern 
g)8ition  where  they  could  most  easUy  jom  him.    He  ted  de 

i:SS  kfSerir^.^'t''^^?  ''  ^^*"-'  tt^-ceS^o^'s'th: 
K  fl  ^""^^'.^'^^^  breaking  down  the  bridge  at  that  point 
Here  ike  armies  encamped  for  some  days   senaraf^  W  fh!: 

r^s*  •'    B?nett-^"V^  indul&T'^^^ott  ' 
r^r    „.^y  negotiation,  Bruco  and  O'Neil  suocbbHoH  i„  aJ 

todOngO  Conor  fmm  ^e  Biirgh  Uy  to  rLrpirT^^LTtiat' 
^f  5-  '     '^°'""'*'"™^'"'^««™«>nnt'7-   No 
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sooner  had  lie  left  than  Bruce  assumed  the  offensive,  and  it 
l^as  now  th<b  Red  Earl's  turn  to  fall  back.  They  retreated 
towards  the  castle  of  Conyre  (probably  Conor,  near  Ballymend, 
in  Antrim),  where  an  engagement  was  fought,  in  which  de 
Bm-gh  was  defeated,  his  brother  William,  Sir  John  Mandeville, 
and  several  other  knights  being  taken  prisoners.  The  Earl 
continued  his!  retreat  through  Meath  towards  his. own  posses- 
sion ;  Bruce  followed,  capturing  in  succession  Granard,  Fenagh, 
and  Kells,  celebrating  his  Christmas  at  Lough8weedy,,in  West- 
Meath,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  considerable  chiefs  of  Ulster, 
Meath,  and  ([lonnaught.  It  was  probably  at  this  stage  of  his 
progress  that  he  received  the  adhesion  of  the  junior  branches 
of  the  Lacys-Uthe  chief  Norman  family  that  openly  joined  his 
standard.       I 

This  termpation  of  his  first  campaign  on  Irish  soil  might 
be  considered  highly  favourable  to  Bruce.  More  than  half  the- 
clans  had  risen,  and  others  were  certain  to  follow  their  example; 
the  clergy  wer6  ^almost  wholly  with  him;  and  his  heroic 
brother  had  promised  to  lead  an  army  to  his  aid  in  the  ensuing 
spring. 


/" 


CHAPTER  III. 

BBUCE'S  SECokD  CAMPAIGN,  AND  CORONATION  AT  DUNDALK 
— THE  RISING  IN  CONNAUGHT — BATTLE  OF  ATHENRY — 
ROBERT  B^UCE  IN  IRELAND. 

From  Loughsweedy,  Brace  brokeup his  quarters,  and  marched 
mto  Kildare,  encamping  successively  at  Naas,  Kildare,  and 
Rathangan.  Advancing  in  a  southerly  direction,  he  found  an 
immense,  but  disorderly  Anglo-Irish  host  drawn  out,  at  the 
moat  of  Ardscull,  near  Athy,  to  dispute  his  march.  They  were 
commanded  by  the  Lord  Justice  Butler,  the  Baron  of  Offally, 
the  Lord  Arnold  Poer,  and  other  magnates;  but  so  divided 
were  these  proud  Peers,  in  Authority  and  in  feeling,  that,  after 
a  severe  skirmish  with  Brace's  vanguard,  in  which  some 
knights  were  killed  on  both  sides,  they  retreated  before  the 
Hiberao-Scottish  army,  which  continued  its  march  unmolested, 
and  took  poggoooion-^  Caotlodormot. 


Animated  by  these  successes,  won  in  their  midst,  the  clans 
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of  Leiuster  began  in  succession  to  raise  their  heads.    The.tribes 
of  Wicklow,  once  possessors  of  the  fertile  plains  to  the  east 
and  west,  rallied  in  the  mountain  glens  to  which  they  had  been« 
driven,  and  commenced  that  long  guerilla  war,  which  centuries 
only  were  to  extinguish.    The  McMurroghs  along  the  ridge  of 
Leinster,  and  all  their  kindred  upon  the  J^rrowand  the  Slaney, 
mustered  under  a  chief,  against  whom  the  Lord  Justice  was 
compelled  to  march  in  person,  later  in  the  campaign  of  1316. 
The  Lord  of  Dunamase  was  equally  sanguine,  but  800  men  of 
tne  name  of  O'Moore,  slain  in  one  disastrous  encounter,  crippled 
for  the  time  the  military  strength  of  that  great  house.   Having; 
thus  kindled  the  war,  in  the  very  heart  of  Leinster,  Bruce 
retraced  his  march  through  Meatii  and  Louth,  and  held  at 
Dundalk  that  great  assembly  in  which  he  was  solemnly  elected 
King  of  Ireland.    Donald  O'Neil,  by  letters  patent,  as  son  of 
Brian  "pf  the  battle  of  Down,"  the  last  acknowledged  native 
Mng,  formally  resigned  his  right,  in  favour  of  Bruce,  a  pro- 
ceeding which  he  defends  in  his  celebrated  letter  to  Pope  John 
XXII.,  where  he  speaks  of  the  new  sovereign  as  the  illustrious 
Earl  of  6arfick,  Edward  de  Bruce,  a  nobleman  descended  from 
the  same  ancestors  with  themselves,  whom  tiiey  had  called  to 
their  aid,  and  freely  chosen  as  their  king  and  lord.     The 
^cferemony  of  inauguration  seems  to  have  been  performed  in  the 
"^Gaelic  fashion,  on  the  hill  of  Knocknemelans  within  a  inile  of 
Dundalk,  while  the  solemn  consecration  took  place  in  one  of  the 
churches  of  the  town.    Surrounded  by  ^  the  external  marks 
of  royalty,  Bruce  established  his  court  m  the  castie  of  North- 
burgh  (one  of  de  Oourcy's  or  de  Verdon's  fortresses),  adjoining 
Dundalk,  where  he  took  cognizance  of  all  pleas  that  were 
brought  before  him.    At  that  moment  his  prospects  compared 
favourably  with  those  of  his  illustrious  brother  a  few  years 
earlier.    The  An^lo-Irish  were  bitterly  divided  against  each 
other;  while,  according  to  their  joint  declaration  of  loyalty, 
signed  before  de  Hothun,  King  Edward's  special  agent,  "all 
the  Irish  of  Ireland,  several  great  lords,  and  many  Engflish 
people,"  had  given  in  their  adhesion  to  Bruce.     In  Ulster, 
except  Carrickfergiis,  no  place  of  strength  remamed  in  the 
hands  of  any  subject  of  Edward  of  England.    The  arrival  of 
suppli^  from  Scotland  enabled  Bruce  to  resume  that  siege  in. 
the  autumn  of  1816,  and  the  castle,  after  a  heroic  defence  by 
Sir  Thomas  de  Mandeville,  was  surrendered  in,  uud- winter. 
Here,  in  the  month  of  February,  1817,  tiie  new  King  of  Ireland 
iuO.  the  gratiflcation  of  welcomiog  bis  brother  ^Scotland.  W 
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ttie  head  of  ^  powerfuIaTmliary  force,  and  Hfere,  according  to 
•iJarbour's  ChronicU,  they  feasted  for  three  days,  in  mirth  and 

<    ^°"S'- ^-^^"^^""^^^^^^^^^^'^^P^^&^of  thiswar.        \ 
We  have  before  mentioned  that  one  of  the  first  successes^ 
obtamed  by  Bruce  was  through  the  withdrawal  of  Felim 
O  Conor  from  the  Red  Earl's  aUiance.    The  Prince  thus  won 
over  to  what  may  be  fairly  caUed  the  national  cause,  had  just 
then  att^ed  his  majority,  and  his  martial  accomplishments 
rejected  honour  on  his  fosterer,  McDermott  of  Moylurg,  whUe 
they  filled  with  confidence  the  hearts  of  his  own  clansmen!, 
After  his  secession  from  de  Burgh  at  Colerame,  he  had  spent  a 
whole  year  m  suppressing  the  formidable  rival  who  had  risen  to 
dispute  his  title.    Several  combats  ensued  between  their  respec- 
fave  adherents,  but  at  length  Roderick,  ^he  pretender,  was  de- 
feated and  slain,  and  Felim  turned  all  his  energies  to  co-operate 
with  Bruce,  by  driving  the  foreigner  out  of  his  own  province. 
•    Havmg  secured  the  assistance  of  aU  the  chief  tribes  of  the  west, 
and  estabhshed  the  ancient  supremacy  of  his  house  over  Breffni! 
he  first  attacked  the  town  of  Ballylahen,  in  Mayo,  the  seat^of 
the  family  of  de  Exeter,.  *lew  Slevm  de  Exeter,  the  lord  de 
togan,  and  other  kmghts  and  barons,  and  plundered  the  town. 
At  the  begwnmg  of  August  in  the  same  year,  in  pursuance  of 
ms  plan,  Felim  mustered  the  most  nmnerous  force  which.  ' 
Comiaught  had  sent  fori;h,  since  the  days  of  Cathal  More. 
Under  his  leadership  marched  the  Prince  of  Meath,  the  lords  of 
Breffni,  Leyny,  AiinaUy   Teffia,  Hy-Many,  and  Hy-Fiachra, 
with  their  men     The  point  of  attack  was  the  town  of  Atheniy^ 
the  chief  fort;ified  stronghold  of  the  de  Burghs  and  Bermin^- 
hams  m  that  region.    Its  importance  dated  from  the  reign  of 
Xmg  John ;  It  had  been  enriched  with  convente  and  strengthened 
by  towers ;  it  was  besides  the  burial  place  of  the  two  great 
Gorman  families  just  mentioned,  and  their  descendants  felt  that 
before  the  walls  of  Athemy  their  possessions  were  to  be  con- 
firmed to  them  by  the^r  dwn  valour,  or  lost  for  ever.    A  decisive 

fn  i^T^T.''"? ^*.  *^?  ?*•  I^»«^°^'s  day^the  10th  of  Augus1>^ 
m  which  the  steel-clad  Norman  battalion  once  more  triumphed 

wL  •^?"^^''*^  clansmen  of  the  west.  The  field  was^n- 
tested  with  heroic  obstinaQyj  no  man  gave  way;  none  thought  ^ 
of  askmgx)r  giving  quarter.  The  standard  bearer,^he  personal 
g^^d,  and  the^Brehon  of  O'Conor  fell  around  him.  The  lords 
of  Hy-Many,  Teffia,  and  Leyny,  the  hefr  of  the  house  of  Moy- 
lurg,  with  many  other  chiefs,  and,  according  to  the  usual  com. 
JPtatiOD,  8,0Q0  men  were  r'---     '^  ••  —-        •-      "^y^^ 
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twenty-ihird  year  of  his  age,  and  the  verymorning  of  his  fame, 
fell  with  the  rest,  and  his  kindred,  the  Sil-Murray,  were  left  for 
a  season  an  easy  prey  to  "William  de  Burgh  and  John  de  Ber- 
mingham,  the  joint  commanders  in  the  battie.  The  spirit  of 
exaggeration  common  in  most  accounts  of  killed  and  wounded, 
has  described  this  day  as  fatal  to  the  name  and  race  of  O'Oonorf 
who  are  represented  as  cut  off  to  a  man  in  the  conflict ;  the 
\direct  line  which  Felim  represented  was  indeed  left  without  an 
immediate  adult  representative ;  but  the  offshoots  of  that  great 
h^se  had  spread  too  far  and  flourished  too  vigorously  to  be 
shorn  away,  even  by  so  terrible  a  blow  as  that  dealt  at  Athenry* 
The  very  next  year  we  find  chiefs  of  the  name  making  some  - 
iigure  in  the  wars  of  their  own  province,  but  it  is  observable 
that  what  may  be  called  the  national  party  in  Connaught  for 
some  time  after  Aihenry,  looked  to  McDermott  of  Moylurg  as 
their  most  powerful  leader. 

The  moral  effect  of  the  victory  of  Athenry  wAs  hardly  to  be 
compensated  for  by  the  capture  of  Carrickfergus  the  next  win- 
ter. It  inspired  the  Anglo-Irish  with  new  couri^.  De  Ber- 
mingham  was  created  commander-in-chief.  The  dtizens  of 
DubUn  burned  their  suburbs  to  strengthen  their  means  of  de- 
fence. Suspectmg  the  zeal  of  the  Red  Earl,  so  nearly  connected 
with  the  Braces  by  marriage,  their  Mayor  proceeded  to  Saint 
Mary's  abbey,  where  he  lodged,  arrested  and  confined  ]nm  to.  the 
castle.  To, that  building  the  Berniingfiam  tower  was  added 
about  this  time,  and  the  strength  pf  the  whole  must  have  been 
great  when  the  sMlful  leaders,  who  had  carried  Stirling  and 
Berwici,  abandoned  the  siege  of  Dublin  as  hopeless.  In  Easter 
week,  1817,  Roger  Mortimer,  afterwards  Earl  of  March,  nearly 
allied  to  the  English  King  on  the  one  hand,  and  maternally  de- 
scended from  the  Marsh«Js  and  McMurroghs  bn  the  other,  aPr 
rived  at  Youghal,  as  Lord  Justice,  released  the  Earl  of  Ulster 
on  reaching  Dublin,  and  prepared  to  dispute  the  progress  of  the 
Braces  towards  the  South. 

The  royal  brothers  had  determined,  according  to  their 
national  Bard,  to  taJce  their  way  with  all  their  host,  from  one 
end  of  Ireland  to  the  other.  Their  destination  was  Munster, 
which  popidous  province  had  not  yet  ratified  the  recent  election. 
Ulster  and  Meata  were  with  them ;  Connaught,  by  the  battle  of 
Athenry,  was  rendered  mcapable  of  ahy  immediate  effort,  and 
therefore  Edward  Brace,  in  triie  Gaelic  fashion,  decided  to  pro- 
ceed cp  bis  royal  visitation,  and  so  secure  the  hostages  of  tiie 
aoiithejahalf"iu»igdoitt.^^^A^H^fawtd^  20,000-- 
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^lone,  the  brothers '  marched  from  Carrickfer^s ;  meetinir ' 
SS  ^  excepfaon-of  a  severe  skirmish  in  a  wOod  n^ar  Slane'. 

Sr  t«^..°^«^:«***r  *^  *^"y  approached  the  veiy  wXX. 
Dublm.    Fmdmg  the  place  stronger  than  they  expected  wuni 

^gto^wastet^me  at  that  season  of  the^arXffiter^     ^ 
^^  of^J'  r^^  "^J^^  Castleknock,  tui-ned  npX 
vaUey  of  the  Liffey,  and  encamped  for  fom-  days  bv  the 

•    pleasant  waterfall  of  LeLtlip     FroiTLeixUp  to  NaTthevtra! 

^  Zfof*^'^'*"^'  f  r^  €*^^^^  "^^^  foes/thrnew^n^J; 

m^'^^Trl^M''''^  ^^?  ^y  ^^^d  their  maicT to 
Tifw  I  ."^i*^^?^  ^P^'^^  P^^^"^^'  according  to  And^ 
Insh  Annals,  m  Wiying  the  lands  of  another  enemy,  the  Sd  ' 
Butler  afterwards  Earl  of  Ormond.  From  CaUa^^he^  roSte 
lay  to  Cashel  and  Limerick,  at  each  of  which  they  ScS^d  two  " 
or  three  days  ^thout  seeing  the  face  of  an  en^Xt  5 
titey  encountered  no  enemies  in  Munster,  neither  Shey^k! 
many  friends  bjft^eir  expedition.  It  Leems  that  on  fiXr 
acquamtance  nvalnes  and  eamities  sprung  up  between  thrtwo 
^^^P^^^o  composed  the  army;  that  Edward  BmcewMe 
sty^g  himself  fcng  of  Ireland,  acted  more  Uke  a  ^g^reus 

ful  for  4iia  friends  and  adherents.    His  army  is  accused  h, 
temis  of  ^ater  yehemence  than  are  usuaU^LploS^i^    ' 
Sd  Zn'^-'S?"''  ^m^^^S  churches  andSasterir       " 

twJ^S    ^^®  J^^^  S?  the  harvest,  added  to  the  effect  of  a 
b^Siw  '  }f  '^  dhuinished  the,stock  of  food  thaTnum!  ' 
hBTB  penshed  of  famme,  and  this  dark,  indelible  remembr^^ 
r^li5  ?n  arbitrary  notion  .of  cause  and  effect,  inseparably^  ' 
somted  in  the  popdar  mind,  both  English  and  IrisC^^th  tihe  "  • 

Thom^^  ^i  r^^'^A  "^  ^"^*^''   ^d  that  the  chiefs  of 
4homond  and  Desmond  were  uncommitted,  if  not  hostile  to- 

O^onTJ:^"^^^^^^^       McCarthy  apd 'O'Brien  seMtt 
wwsion,  mdeed,  whUe  he  was  campaigning  in  the  North  tn  * 
,  joot^t  the  last  representative  of  the  faSly  of Vciafe^^'i^ 

to  i^L^^lt'jT^"  *T^^  *^«  forties  S?theKi:    ' 
.m  Munster.    But  of  the  twelve  reguli,  or  Princes  in  RnW« 

jn^  «"  mentioned  »  havu^-ne  frTT^S        . 
"Wis  TfclMon  of  Munster  oocqpied  the  months  of  Febrimrv 
S2^S".*  rt'^  ^}^^  •^"«""  Mortimer  si^S 
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f  forces,  to  the  nmnbet  of  30,000  men,  were  assembled.  The 
Braces,  on  their  return  northward  might  easily  have  been  inter- 
cepted, or  the  genius  which  triumphed  at  Bannockbum  might 
have  been  as  conspicuously  signalized  on  Irish  ground.  But  the 
j*?^  authorities  were  waiting  orders  from  the  Parliament, 
and  the  Parlianient  were  at  issue  with  the  new  Ji^tice,  and  so 
the  t)pportunity  was  lost.  Early  in  May,  the  Hibemo-Scottish 
army  re-entered  Ulster,  by  nearly  the  same  route  as  they  had 
taken  ^oing  Southwards,-and  King  Robert  soon  after  retoned 

'.mto  Scotland,  promising  faithfully  to  rejoin  his  brother,  as  soon 
as  he.disposed  of  his  own  pressmg  affairs.  The  King  of  Eng- 
land in  the  meantime,  in  consternation  at  the  news  from  Ireland 
applied  ta  the  Pope,  then  at  Avjgnon,  to  exercise  his  mfluence 
with  the  Clergy  and  Chiefs  of  Ireland,  for  the  preservation  of 
tiie  Hipghsh  mterest  in  that  countiy;  It  was  in  answer  to  the 
Papal  rescripts  so  procured  that  Donald  O'NeU  despatched  his 

'  celebrated  Remonstrance,  which  the  Pontiff  enclosed  to  Edward 
II.,  ^th  an  urgent  recommendation  that  the  wrongs  therein 
recited  might  be  atoned  for,  and  avoided  in  the  future? 


CHAPTER  IV. 


BATTLE  OP  PAUGHAED  ANB  .DEATH  OP  KING  EDWAED 
BBUOE  —  CONSEQUENCES.  OP  HIS  -INVASION— EXTINCTION' 
OPjTHE  EAELDOM  OP  ULSTEB-IEISH  OPINION  OP  EDWAED . 

nfwJ7  ^°^^"f?  *^®  ^^H^"'  ^  well" With  historians  as  with^ 
w!f!'  *°  «^«"fy  *Je  8"«»88fuland  censure  severely  the  mifor- 

t^l^'wA  ""  T'n^  ^^^?  "^"^^^  ""^  ^  «P«a^»  of  the  charac, 
f  l^L^""^^  ^™^'  ^^  ^^  ^^^^°^-  That  he  was  as  gSt 
a  knight  as  any  m  that  age  jof  gallantry,  we  know  •  that  he 

T^^T^r'^^'^^^r^f'^''^  adv^^sil^^S^chtrfiS! 
Zh-Liffn  ^r  S^"^«  ^ited  testimony,  both  of  histoiy 
J^it^  TjJ^^''  T^  ^"°*'7'  8o.tenaciou8  of  its  anecdotic^ 
tev^^^n  Z^^.  ^  fu.'^^'  h«^<^ong,  and  intracteble,  V 
Swv  1,^®  ?P^?  ""^^^  *^«-  ^d  in  strict  conformity 
wilh  this  character  is  the  closmg  scerje  df  his  Irish  career.     ?^  ^ 


# 


/ 


caoly  Bor^  of ,  true*  between  aU  the  belligerents.    The  sSty 
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was  not  cdnfined  to  Ireland,  but  had  severely  afflicted 
and  Scotland,  compelling  their  rulers  to  laesUm  a  momentai| 
attention  on  the  then  abject  dass,  the  tiUers  of  the  soU.    Bm 
the  summer  of  1318  brightened  above  mote  prosperous  field|^ 
from  which  no  sooner  had  each  party  snatched  or  purchased, 
his  share  of  l^ie  produce,  than  the  war-note  again  resow^d  v  ■ 
through  all  the  four  Provinces.    On  the  part  of  the  Angjo*  , 
Irish,°John  de  Bermingham  was  confirmed  to  Oommandeifin-j 
Chief,  and  departed  from  Dublin  with,  according  to  the  chronr^ 
des  of  the  Pale,  biit  2,000  chosen  troops,  while  the  Scottish 
-biographer  of  the  Braces  gives  him  «  2O,OO0  trapped  horse,' 
The  latter'may  certainly  be  considered  an  exaggerated  account, 
and  the  former  must  be  equally  incorrect.    Judged  by  the-  other 
armalnents  of  that  period,  from  the  fact  that  the  Noi^an?  of  " 
Meath,  under  Sir  Miles  de  V^rdon  and  Sir  Richard  Tuit,  were  - 
in  his  ranks,  and  that  he  then  held  the  rank  of  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  all  the  Engfeh  forces  in  Ireland,  it  is  meredible  that  de 
Bermingham  should  Jiave  crossed  the  Boyne  with  less  than 
eight  or  ten  thousand  men.    Whatever  the  number  may  have 
been,  Brace  resolved  to  risk  the  issue  of  battle  contrary  to.  the 
advice  of  all  his  officers,  ahd  without  awaiting  the.  reinforce- 
ments hourly  expected  from  Scotland,  and  which  shortly  after 
the  engagement  did  arrive.    The  native  chiefs  of  Ulster,  whose 
counsel  was  also  to  avoid  a  pitehed  battle,  seeing  their  opinions 
80  lightly  valued,  are  said  to  have  withdrawn  from  Dundalk. 
There  remained  with  the  iron-headed  King  thj  Lords  ^on- 
bray,  de-  Soulis,  and  Stewart,  with  the  three  tfirothers  of  the 
latter ;  MacRory,  lord  of  the  Isli&s,  and  McDonald,  chief  of  his 
clan.    The  neighbourhood  of  Dundalk,  the  scene  of  hiB  triumphs 
and  coronation,  was  to  be  the  scene  of  this  last  act  of  Brace's 
chivahous  and  stormy  career.  ,',.,. 

On  the  14th  of  October,  1318^t  the  hill  of  Faughard,  withm 
ft  couple  of  miles  of  Dundalk,  the  advance  guard  of  the  hostile 
M-mies  came  into  the  presence  of  each  other,  and  made  ready 
for  battle.  Roland  de  Jorse,  the  foreign  Archbishop  of  Armagh 
—who  had  not  been  able  to  take  possession  of  his  see,  though 
appointed  to  it  seven  years  before— accompanied  the  Anglo-^ 
Irish,  and  moving  through  their  ranks,  gave  his  benediction  to 
their  banners.  Biit  the  impetuosity  of  Brace  gave  little  time 
for  preparation.  At  the  head  of  the  vanguard,  without  wMt- 
ing  for  the  prhole  of  his  company  to  come  up,  he  charged  the 
with  impetuosity.    The  action  became  general,  and  the 
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An;g||aent  common  to  the  warfare  of  that  age  was,  however, 
the  Immediate  cause  of  the  victory.  Master  John  de  Manpas 
al)tirgher  of  Dundalk,  beUeving  that  the  death  of  the  Scottish 
leader  would  be  the  signal  for  the  retreat  of  his  followers  dis- 
guised as  a  jester  or  fool,  sought  him  throughout  the  field. 
One  of  the  royal  esquires,  named  GUbert  Haiper,  wearing  the 
surcoat  of  his  master,  was  mistaken  for  him,  and  slain  •  but  the 
*^^  ^i^^er  ^as  at  length  found-  by  de  Maupas,  and  s.truck  down 
with  the  Wow  of  a  leaden  plummet  or  slung-shot.  After  the 
■  battle,  when  the  field  was  searched  for  his  body,  it  was  found 
under  that  o^de  Maupas,  vrWh&d  bravely  yielded  up  life  for 
lif«.  The  Hiberno-Scottish  forces  dispersed  in  dismay,  and 
when  King  Eobert  of  Scotland  landed  a  day  or  two  afterwards, 
he  was  met  by  the  fugitive  men  of  Carrick,  under  then-  leadS 
Ihompson,  who  informed  hun  of  his  brother's  fate.  He  re- 
tun^d  at  once  intp  his  own  country,  carrymg  off  the  few  Scot- 
ti^sh  survivors.  The  head  of  the  impetuous  Edward  was  sent 
to  London;  but  the  body  was  interred  in  the  churchyard  of 
l^a,ughard,  where,  within  livmg  memory,  a  tall  piUar  stone  was 
Jointed  out  by  every  peasant  of  the  neighbourhood  as  marking 
the  grave  of  **  Kmg  Brucie."  ^ 

The  fortunes  of  the  principal  actors,  native  and  Norman,  in 
the  invasion  of  Edward  Bruce,  may  be  briefly  recounted  before 
closing  this  booM  our  history.  John  de  Beiningham,  created 
for  his  former  vic^ry  Baron  of  Athemy,  had  now  the  Earldom 
of  Louth  corrfeiTea  on  hmi  with  a  royal  pension.  He  promptly 
foUowed  up  his  l^ow  at  Faughard  by  expeUing  Donald  O'NeiL 
the  mamspnng  pf  the  invasion,  from  Tyi-one  j.but  Donald,  after 
a^hortsojotrnMongthe  mountains  of  Fermanagh,  returned 
during  the  wmter  and  resmned  his  lordship,  thou|h  he  nevTi 
wholly  recoWd  from  the  losses  Tie  had  sustained     The  new 

rh-f-  T^?lT*'T^l°  ^°^^  *^«  '•^^  of  Commander-S- 
Chief  in  Irelaild,  to-which  he  added  m  1322  that  of  Lord  Jus- 
tice.  He  was  slam  in  1829,  with  some  200  of  his  personal 
adherente,  W^n  affair  with  the  natives  6f  his  new  earWom?^ 
of^lZ^fir  ^^"y^t?*°-    ?«  l«ft  by  a  daughter  of  the  Earl 

;Liy^/hSottf  ^"^  "^^  '^''^ "-  p^^*-^  -  ^^ 

^181^,  the  Earls  of  KUdare  and  Louth,  and  the  Lor^' 
Arnold  le  Poer,  were  appointed  a  commission  to  inquire  into  all 
treasons  committed  in  Ireland  during  Bruce's  inv  Jon.    Co^ 

^hOT  outlawries  they  decr^^oae^^^^^reo  do  Lacya,^* 
chiefs  of  theu-  name,  in  Meath  and  Ulster,    That  iUiwtiionB 
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family,  however,  survived  even  this  last  confiscatibn,  and  their 
descendants,  several  centuries  later,  were  large  proprietors  in 
the  micttand  counties.  "• 

.Three  years  after  the  battle  of  Faughard,  died  Roland  de 
Jorse,^chbiflhop  of  Armagh,  it  was  sai'd,  of  vexations  arising 
out  of  Brace's  war,  and  other  difficulties  which  beset  him  in 
taking  possession  of  Ms  see.  Adam,  Bishop  of  FemS,  was 
deprived  of  his  revenues  for  taking  part  with  Bruce,  and  the 
Fnars  Minor  of  the  Franciscan  order,  were  severely  censured 
in  a  Papal  rescript  for  their  zeal  on  the  same  side. 

The  great  families  of  Fitzgerald  and  Butler  obtained  their 
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eaiidoms  of  Kildai-e,  Desmond,  and  Ormond,  out  of  this  dan 
gerous  crisis,  but  the  premier  earldom  of  Ulster  disappeared 
from  our  history  soon  afterward^.      Richard,  the  Red  EarL^ 
having  died  in  ,the  Monastery  of   Athassil,  in  1826,  was    , 
succeeded  by  his  son,  WiUiam,  who,  seven  years  later,  in 
consequence  of  a  family  feud,  instigated  by  one  of  his  own 
female  relatives,  Gilla  de  Bmgh,  wife  of  Walter  de  Mandeville, 
was  murdered  at  the  Fords,  near  Carrickfergus,  in  the  21stffi 
year  of  his  Age.    His  wife,  Maud,  daughter  of  Henry  Plan-% 
tagenet.  Earl  of  Lancaster,  fled  into  England  with  her  infanL^ 
afterwards  married  to  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  son  of  King**^ 
Edward  III.,  who  thus  became  personally  interested  in  the  * 
system  which  he  initiated  by  the  odimis  Statute  of  Kilkenny. 
But  the  misfortunes  of  the  Red  EaPTs  posterity  did  not  end 
wkh  the  murder  of  his  immediate  successor.    Edmond,  his 
surviving  son,  five  yealrs  subsequently,  was  seized  by  his 
cousin,  Edmond,  the  son  of  William,  and  drowned  in  Lou^h 
Mask,  with  a  stone  about  his  neck.    The  posterity  of  William 
de  Burgh  then  assumed  the  name  of  Mc William,  and  re- 
nounced the  laws,  language,  and  allegiance  of  England.    Pro- 
fiting by  their  dissensions,  Turlogh  <^'Oonor,  towards  the 
middle  of  the  century,  asserted  supremacy  over  them,  thus 
practising  against,the  descendants  the  same  poUcy  which  the 
first  de  Burghs  l!fed  successfully  employed  among  the  sons  of 
Roderick. 

We  must  mention  here  a  final  consequence  of  Edward 
Brace's  invasion  seldom  referred  to, — ^namely,  the  character  of 
the  treaty  between  Scotland  and  England,  concluded  and 
signed  at  Edinburgh^  on  St.  Patrick's  Day,  1328.  By  this 
treaty,  after  arranging  an  intermarriage  between  the  royal 
families,  it  was  stipulated  in,  the  event  of  a  rebellion  Mrainst 
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Ireland,  that  the  several  Kings  would  not  abet  or  assist  each 
other's  rebel  subjects.  Remembering  this  article,  "we  kilow  not 
what  to  make  of  the  entry  in  our  own  Annals,  which  states 
that  Robert  Bruce  landed  at  Carrickfergus  in  the  same  year, 
1323,  "  and  sent  word  to  the  Justiciary  and  Council,  that  he 
came  to  make  peace  between  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  that 
he  wpuld  meet  them  at  Green  Castle ;  but  that  the  latter . 
bailing  to  meet  him,  he  returned  to  Scotland."  This,  how- 
ever, we  know :  high  hopes  were  entertained,  and  immense 
sacrifices  were  made,  for  Edward  Bruce,  but,  were  made  in  vain. 
His  proverbial  rashness  in  battle,  with  his  total  disregard  of  the 
opinion  of  the  country  into  which  he  came,  alienated  from  him 
those  who  were  at  first  disposed  to  receive  him  with  ©athusiasm. 
It  may  be  an  instructive  lesson  to  such  as  look  to  foreign 
leaders  and  foreign  forces  for  the  means  of  national  deliverance 
to  read  the  terms  in  which  the  native  Annalists  record  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Edward  Bruce :  "  No  achievement  had  been 
performed  in  Ireland,  for  a  long  time,"  say  the  Four  Masters, 
"  from  which  greater  benefit  had  accrued  to  the  country  than 
from  this."  "  There  was  not  a  better  deed  done  in  Ireland 
since  the  banishment  of  the  Pormorians,"  says  the  AnnaUst  of 
Clonmacaioise !  So  detested  may  a  foreign  liberating  chief 
become,  who  outrages  the  feehngs  and  usages  of  the  people  he 
pretends,  or  really  means  to  emancipate ! 
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BOOK   VI. 

THE  NATIVE,  THE  NATURALIZED,  mD 
«  THE  ENGLISH  INTEREST." 


'        CHAPTER  L  ; 

CIVIL  WAR  IN  ENGLAND— ITS  EFFECTS  ON  THE  ANGLO-IRISH 
—THE  KNIGHTS  OP  SAINT  JOHN — GENERAL  DESIRE  Of  THE 
ANGLO-IRISH  TO  NATURALIZE  THEMSELVES  AMONG  THE 
NATIVE  POPULATION — A  POLICY  OP  NON-INTERCOURSE 
BETWEEN  THE  Jl^CES  RESOLVED  ON  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  closing  years  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  of  England  were 
endangered  by  the  same  partiality  for  favourites  which  had 
disturbed  its  beginning.  The  de  Spensers,  father  and  son, 
played  at  this  period  the  part  which  Gaveston  had^performed 
twenty  years  earUer.  The  Barons,  who  undertook  to  rid  their 
country  of  this  pampered  family,  had,  however,  at  their  head 
Queen  Isabella,  sister  of  the  King  of  France,  who  had  separated 
from  her  husband  under  a  pretended  fear  of  violence  at  his 
hands,  but  in  reality  to  enjoy  more  freely  her  criminal  intercourse 
with  her  favomite,  Mortimer.  With  the  aid  of  French  and 
Flemish  mercenaries,  they  compelled  the  unhappy  Edward  to 
fly  from  London  to  Bristol,  whence  he  was  pursued,  captured, 
and  after  being  confined  for  several  months  in  different  for- 
tresses, was  secretly  murdered  in  the  autumn  of  1327,  by 
thrusting  a  red  hot  iron  into  his  bowels.  His  son,  Edward,  a 
lad  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  afterwards  the  celebrated  Edward 
III.,  was  proclaimed  King,  though  the  substantial  power 
remained  for  some  years  longer  with  Queen  Isabella,  and  her 
paramour,  now  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Earl  of  March.  In  the 
year  1330,  however,  their  guilty  prosperity  was*  brought  to  a 
sudden  dosej  Mortimer  was  seized  by  surprise,  tried  by  his 
peers,  and  executed  at  Tyburn;  Isabella  was  imprisoned  for 
life,  and  the  young  Eang,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  began  in 
reality  that  roign,whichy  through  balf-a-ceatury's  continuance, 
proved  so  glorious  and  advantageous  for  Eugiaud. 
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It  will'^be  apparent  that  during  the  last  few  years  of  the 
second,  and  under  the  mmoritx  of  the  third  Edward,  the  Anglo- 
Irish  Barons  would  be  left  to  pursue  undisturbed  their  own 
particular  intfetests  and  enmities.  The  renewal  of  war  with 
Scotland,  on  the  death  of  King  Robert  Bruce,  and  the  subse- 
quent protracted  wars  with  France,  which  occupied,  with  some 
btervals  of  truce,  nearly  thirty  years  of  the  third  Edward's 
reign,  left  ample  time  for  the  growth  of  abuses,  of  every 
description  among' the  descendants  of  those  who  had  invaded 
Ireland,  und^r  the  pretext  of  its  reformation,  both  in  morals 
and  government.  The  contribution  of  an  auxiliary  force  to  aid 
him  in  his  foreign  wars  was  all  the  warlike  King  expected  from 
his  lords  of  Ireland,  and  at  so  cheap  a  price  they  were  well 
pleased  to  hold  their  possessions  under  his  guarantee.  At 
Halidon  hill  the  Anglo-Irish,  led  by  Sir  John  Darcy,  distm- 
guished  themselves  against  the  Scots  in  1833;  and  at  the 
siege  of  Calais,  under  the  Earls  of  Kildare  and  Desmond,  they 
acquired  additional  reputation  in  1347.  Prom  this  time  forward 
it  became  a  settled  maxim  of  English  policy  to  draft  native 
tJroops  out  of  Ireland  for  foreign  serviqe,  and  to  send  English 
soldiers  into  it  in  times  of  emergency.   '  «        ,, 

In  the  very  year  when  the  tragedy  of  Edward  the  Second  s 
and  death  was  enacted  in  England,  a  drama  of  a 
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%hter  Mnd  was  performed  among  his  new  made  earls  in 
Ireland.    The  Lord  Arnold  le  Poer  gave  mortal  offei^ce  to 
Maurice,  first  Earl  of  Desmond,  by  calling  him  "a  Rhymer,''  a 
term  synonymous  with  poetaster.    To  make  good  Ms  reputation 
as  a  Bard,  the  Earl  summoned  his  allies,  the  Butlers  and 
Birminghams,  while  le  Poer  obtained  the  aid  of  his  maternal 
relatives,  the  de  Burghs,  and  several  desperate  conflicts  took 
place  between  them.      The  Earl  of,  Kildare,  then  deputy, 
summoned  both  parties  to  meet  him  at  Kilkenny,  but  le  Poer. 
and  William  de  Burgh  fled  into  ^England,  while  the  victors, 
instead  of  obeying  the  deputy's  summons,  enjoyed  themselves 
in  ravaging  his  estate.    The  following  ye^r  (A.D.  1328),  le 
Poer  and  de  Burgh  returned  from  England,  and  were  reconciled 
with  Desmond  and  Oqaaondby  the  mediation  of  the  new  deputy, 
Roger  Outlaw,  Prior  of  the  feghts  of  the  Hospital  at  K;ibiiain- 
ham.    In  honour  of  this  reconciliation  de  Burgh  gave  a  banquet 
at  the  castle,  and  Maurice  of  Desn^ond  reciprocated  by  another 
the  next  day,  in  St.  Patrick's  Church,  though  it  was  then,  as 
"fligifaaglo^Insh  Amwdiat  remai-ks,  feo  poniteatialseasQa^  Le^ 
A  work  of  peace  and  reconciliation,  calculated  to  spare  the 
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effusion  of  Christian  blood,  may  have  been  thought  some 
justification  for  this  irreverent  use  of  a  consecrjEtted  edifice. 

The  mention  of  the  Lord  Deputy,  Sir  Boger  Outlaw,  the 
second  Prior  of  his  order  though  not  the  last,  who  wielded  the 
highest  political  power  over  the  English  settlements,  natursJly 
leads  to  the  mention  of  the  establishment  in  Ireland,  of  the  illus- 
trious orders  of  the  Temple  and  the  Hospital.    The  first  founda- 
tion of  the  elder  order  is  attributed  to  StroDgbow,  who  erected 
for  them  a  castle  at  Kilmainham,  on  the  high  ground  to  the 
sou|]i  of  the  LifFey,  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  Danish  wall 
of  old  Dublin.    Here,  the  Templars  flourished,  for  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half,  until  the  process  for  their  suppression  was 
instituted  under  Edward  II.,  in  1308.    Thirty  members  of  the 
'  order  were  imprisoned  and  examined  in  Dublin,  before  three 
Doniinican  inquisitors — Father  Richard  Balbyn,  Minister  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Dominick  m,  Ireland,  Fathers  Philip  de  Slane  and 
Hugh  de  St.  Leger.     The  decision  arrived  at  was  the  same  as 
in  France  and  England ;  the  order  was  condemned  and  sup- 
pressed ;  and  their  Priory  of  Kilmainham,  with  sixteen  benefices 
in  the  diocese  o£^  Djjblin,  and  several  others,  m  Ferns,  Meath, 
and  DromOre,^  passed  to  the  succeeding  order,  in  1311.    The 
state  maint^ned;  by  the  Priors  of  Kilmainham,  in  their  capa- 
cious resid^ce,  often  rivalled  that  of  the  Lords  Justices.    But 
•though  tlMfar. rents  were  ample,  they  did  not  collect  theih  with- 
out^|g|i6e.    Their  house  might  justly  be  regarded  as  an  ad- 
vaM«Portres8  on  the  south  side  of  the  city,  constantly  open  to 
a|iCcKs  from  the  mountain  tribes  of  Wicklow.    Although  their 
Vows  were  for  the  Holy  Land,  they  were  ever  ready  to  march 
%  the  call  of  the  English  Deputies,  and  their  banner,  blazoned 
with  the  Agnus  Dei,  waved  over  the  bloodiest  border  frays  of 
the  fouiteenth  century.     Thie  Priors  of  Kilmainham  sat  as 
Barons  m  the  Parliaments  of  "the  Pale,"  and  the  ofiSce  was 
considered  the  first  in  ecclesiastical  rank  among  the  regular 
orders. 

During  the  second  quarter  pf  this  century,  an  extraordmary 
change  became  apparent  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
descendants  of  the  Normans,  Flemings,  and  Cambrians,  whose 
ancestors  an  hundred  years  earlier  were  strangers  in  the  land. 
Instead  of  intennarrymg  exclusively  among  themselves,  the 
preyaUmg  fashion  became  to  seek  for  Irish  wives,  and  to  bestow 
then-  daughters  on  Irish  husbands.  Instead  of  cUnging  to  the 
languago  of  NoiHtttitdy  w  Enghmd,  they  began  to tailtiTate tfar^ 
native  speech  of  the  comitry.    Instead  of  despising  Irish  law, 
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eveiy  nobleman  was  now  anxious  to  have  his  Brehon,  his  Bard 
and  his  Senachie.  The  children  of  the  Barons  were  given  to  be 
fostered  by  Milesian  mothers,  and  trained  in  the  eatly  exercises 
so  minutely  prescribed  by  MUesian  education.  Kildare,  Ormond, 
and  Desmond,  adopted  the  old  military  usages  of  exacting. 
"  coyne  and  livery  "—horse  meat  and  man's  meat— from  their 
feudal  tenants.  The  tie  of  Gossipred,  one  of  the  most  fondly- 
cherished  by  the  native  population,  was  multiplied  between  the 
two  races,  and  under  the  wise  encouragement  of  ^  a  domestic 
dynasty  might  have  become  a  powerful  bond  of  social  union. 
In  Connaught  and  Munster  where  the  proportion  of  native  to 
naturalized  was  largest,  the  change  was  completed  ahnost  in  a 
generation,  and  could  never  afterwards  be  wholly  Imdone.  In 
Ulster  the  English  element  m  the  population  towards  the  end 
of  this  cefltury  was  almost  extinct,  but  in  Meath  and  Lemster, 
and  that  portion  of  Munster  unmediately  bordering  on  Meath 
and  Leinster,  the  process  of  amalgamation  requked  more  time 
than  the  poUqy  .of  ^,  pogft  ,<rf  England  aUowed  it  to 
^obtam.  ;•■':, n  J- ''■?  -'•;?;/•  --^f-  ^v  <  - 

*  The  first  step  taken  to  counteract  thek  tendency  to  Bibemi^ 
aze  themselves,  wa«  to  bestow  additional  honours  on  the  trreat 
families.    The  baroniy  of  OffaUy  was  enlarged  into  the  earldom 
of  Kildare;  the  lordship  of  Oarrick  mto  the  earldom  of  Ormond; 
otoe  title  of  Desmond  was  conferred  on  Maurice  Pitz-Thomas 
Jitzgerald,  and  that  of  Loutii  on  the  Baron  de  Bermmgham. 
Nor  were  they  empty  honours;   they  were  a^icqmpanied  with 
somethmg better.  The  "royal  Uberties"  wereformaJh^nceded 
in  no  less  than  nine  great  districts,  to  theur  several  lords.   Those 
?T.^^?l'  ^^o^d,  Kilkenny,  KUdare,  and  Leix,  had  been 
inherited  by  the  heirs  of  the  Earl  Marshal's  five  daughterstfour 
other  oouiities  Palatine  were  now  added— Ulster,  Meath,  Or- 
mond,  and  Desmond    "  The  absolute  lords  of  those  palatinates," 
says  Sir  John  Davis,  "  made  barons  and  knights,  ^ercis^ 
high  justice  withm  all  their  territories ;  erected  courts  for  civU 
and  cmmnal  causes^d  ior  their  own  revenues,  in  th^  same 
term  m  wWch  the  king's  oourt»  were  established  at  Dublin; 
th^y  constituted  their  own  judges,  seneschals,  sheriffe,  coroners 
and  escheators.    So  that  the  king's  write  did  not  run  in  thei^ 
counties,  which  took  up  more  than  two  part»  of  tiie  Emrlish 
<'olony  J  but  ran  only  in  the  church-lands  lying  within  the  same, 
which  was  therefore  caUed  the  Crossb,  wherein  the  Sheriff 
w^pigijjStgil  ^  the  King     By  "  high  justice  "^ig  ummi  ih,  ~ 
power  of  life  and  deatii,  which  was  hardly  G0IlA^^t  wi^  even 
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a  s^blanoe  of  letaibjectiori.  No  wokder  such  ftb^li^te  lords 
should  be  found  little  disposed  to  obey  the  suminoni^f  deputies,. 
like  Sir  Ralph  Ufford  and  Sir  Ji^hn  Morris,  men  of  meiply 
knightly  raM,  whose  ^qnals  they  had  the  power  to  cxeate,  by 
the  touch  of  their  swords. 

For  a  season  their  new  honours  qmckened  the  dormant 
loyalty  of  the  recipients.  Desmond,  at  the  head  of  10,000  men, 
joined  the  lord  deputy.  Sir  John  Darcy,  to  suppress  the  insur- 
gent tribes  of  South  Leinster ;  the  Earls  of  Ulster  and  Ormond 
united  their  forces  for  an  expedition  into  West-Meath  agamst 
the  brave  McGeoghegans  and  their  allies ;  but  even  these  ser- 
vices— so  complicated  were  public  and  private  motives  in  the' 
breasts  of  the  actors — did  not  allay  the  growing  suspicion  of 
what  were  conmionly  called  "  the  old  English,"  in  the  minds  of 
the  English  King  and  his  council.  Their  resolution  seems  to 
have  been  fixed  to  entrust  no  native  of  Ireland  with  the  highest 
ofiSce  in  his  own  country ;  in  accordance  with  which  deggicajl 
Sir  Anl^ony  Lucy  was  appointed,  (1331 ;)  Sir  John 
(1332-84 ;  again  in  1341 ;)  and  Sir  Ralph  Ufford,  (134J 
During  the  iucumbency  of  these  English  knights,  whetner  act- 
ing as  justiciaries  or  as  deputies,  the  first  systematic  attempts 
were  made  to  prevent,  both  ,by  the  exercise  of  patronage  or  by 
penal  legislation,  the  fusion  of  races,  which  was  so  universal  a 
tenden<7^  of  that  age.  And  although  these  attempts  were  dis- 
continued on  the  recommencement  of  war  with  France  in  1345, 
the  conviction  of  their  utility  had  seized  too  strongly  on  the 
tenacious  will  of  Edward  III.  to  be  wholly  abandoned.  The 
peace  of  Bretigni  m  1860  gave  him  leisure  to  turn  again  his 
thoughts  in  that  direction.  The  following  year  he  sent  over 
his  third  son,  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence  and  Earl  of  Ulster, 
(in  right  of  his  i«dfe,)  who  boldly  announced  his  object  to  be 
the  total  sepaKfition,  into  hostile  camps,  of  the  two  popula- 
tions. 

This  first  attempt  to  enforce  non-intercourse  between  the 
natives  and  the  naturalized  deserves  more  particular  mention. 
It  appears  to  have  begun  in  the  time  of  Sir  Anthony  Lucy, 
when  the  King's  Council  sent  over  certain  "Articles  of  Keform,** 
m  which  it  was  threatened  that  if  the  native  nobihty  were  not 
more  attentive  in  discharging  their  duties  to  the  King,  his 
Majesly  would  resume  into  his  own  hands  all  the  grants  made 
to  them  by  his  royal  wioestors  or  himself,  as  well  as  enforce 
paymflnt  of  debts  due  to  the  Crown  which  had  been  formerly 
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after  hexng  made  public,  to  remain  a  dead  letter,  until  the 
administration  of  Darcy,  Edward's  confidential  agent  in  many 
important  transactions,  English  and  Irish..   They  were  pro- 
claimed with  additional  emphasis  by  this  depiily,  who  convoked 
•a  Parliament  or  Council,  ^at.  Dublin,  to  enforce  them  as  law. 
The  same  year,  1342,  a  new  ordinance  came  from  England^, 
prohibiting  the  public  employment  of  men  bom  or  married,  or 
possessing  estates  in  Ireland,  and  declaring  that  all  oflSces 
of  state  should  be  filled  in  that  country  by  "fit  English- 
men, having  lands,  tenements,  and  benefices  in  England."    To 
this  sweeping  proscription  the  Anglo-Irish,  as  well  towns- 
men as  nobles,  resolved  >  to  offer  every  resistance,  and  by 
the  convocation   of   the    Earls   of    Desmond,  Ormond,  and 
Kildare,  they  agreed   to   meet   for   that   purpose  at   Kil- 
kenny.   Accordingly,  what  is  called  Darcy*s  Parliament,  met 
at  Dublin  in  October,  while  Desmond's  rival  assembly  gathered 
at  ^Ikenny  in  November.    The  proceedings  Si  the  former,  if 
it  agreed  to  any,  are  unrecorded,  but  the  latter  despatched  to 
the  King,  by  the  hands  of  the  Prior  of  Kihnainham',  a  Remon- 
strance couched  in  Norman-French,  thfe  court  language,  in 
which  they  reviewed  the  state  of  the  country ;  deplored  the 
recovery  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  former  conquest  by  the 
old  Irish;  accused,  in  round  terms,  the  successive  English 
officials,  sent  into  the  land,  with  a  desire  suddenly  to  enrich 
themselves  at  the  excuse  bSth  of  sovereign  and  subject; 
pleaded  boldly  their  own  loyal  services,  not  only  in  Ireland* 
but  m  the  French  and  Scottish  wars ;  and  finally,  claimed  the 
protection  of  the  Great  Charter,  that  they  might  not  be  ousted 
of  ^eir  estates,  without  being  called  hi  judgment.    Edward, 
sorely  in  need  of  men  and  subsidies  for  another  expedition  to 
^^pe?  returned  them  a  conciliatory  answer,  summoning  them 
to  join  him  in  arms,  with  their  followers,  at  an  early  day ;  and 
although  a  vigorous  effort  was  made  by  Sk  Ralph  Ufford  to 
enforce  the  articles  of  1881,  and  the  ordinance  of^l841,  by  the 
capture  of  the  Earls  of  Desmond  and  Kildare,  and  by  notary 
execution  on  some  of  their  followers,  the  policy  of  non-inter- 
course was  tacitly  abandoned  for  some  years  after  the  Remon- 
strance of  Kilkenny.    In  1863,  under  the  lord  deputy,  Rokeby, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  revive  it,  but  it  was  quickly  abandoned ; 
and  two  years  later,  Maurice,  Earl  of  Desmond,  the  leader  of 
jihe  opposition,  was  appomted  to  the  office  of  Lord  Justice  for 
4tft»f   iJiifortunately  that  high-BpiritedTigPiemsn  mm.  W6jeW~ 
o|  hia  appointment,  before  its  effect!  could  begin  to  be  felt. 
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The  !Cmiy  legal  concession  which  marked  his  period  was  arpyal 
■writ  con&tatuting  the  **  Patliatoent"  of  the  Bale  the  court  of 
last  resort  for  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  theEong's  courts 
in  that  provinc©,  A  recurrence  to  the  former'favourite  poUcsy 
signalu^  .the  year  1857,  when  a  new  set  of  ordinances  wensi 
received  from  London,  denouncing  the  penalties  of  treason 
against  ail  who  intermarried,  or  had  relations  of  fosterage  with 
the  Irish ;  ^d  proclaiming  war  upon  all  kerns  and  i<Ue  men 
'■found  within  the  English  districts.  Still  severer  measures,  in 
the  same  direction,  were  soon  afterwards  decided  upon  by  the . 
,  Enrfish  Bang  aiid  his  council. 

t^l  Before  relating  the  farther  history  of  this  penal  code  a»  • 
applied  to  race,  we  must  recall  the  reader's  attention  to  the, 
important  date  of  the  Kilkenny  Remonstrance,  1342.    From.,'' 
that  year  may  be  distinctly  traced  the  gromtfi  oi  two  parties 
among  the  subjects  of  the  English  Kings  in  Ireland.  .  At  on«>" 
time  they  are  distinguished  a&\ "  the  old  English  "  and  "  the 
new  English,"  art  toother,  as  "  English  by  birth  "  and  '*  English 
by  blood."    The  new  Enghsh,  fresh  from  the  Imperial  island, 
seem  to  haVe  usually  conducted  thetnselves  with  a  haughty 
sense  of  superiority;  the  old  English,  mpre  than  half  Hiber^ 
moeedifHJonfronted  these  strangers  with  alj  the  self-complacency 
of  natives  of  the  soil  on  whidh  they  stood.    In  their  frequent 
^/Visits  to  the  Imf^rial  dapital,  the  old  English  were  made' 
sensibly  to  feel  that  their  counlry  was  not  there ;  and  as  often , 
as  they  went,  they  returned  with  renewed  ardour  to  the  land  * 
of  their  possessions  and  their  birth.    Time,  also,  had  thrown", 
its  reverent  glory  round  the  names  of  the  first  invaders,  and  to 
be  descended  from  the  companions  of  Earl  Richard,  or  tho" 
captains  who  accompanied  King  John,  was  a  source  of  family 
pride,  second  only  to  that  which  the  native  princes  cherished, 
in. tracing  np  their  lineage  to  MilesiUs  of  Spain.*   There  were- 
many  reasons,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  for  the  descendaats  of  . 
the  Norriian  adventurers  adopting  Celtic  names,  laws,, and 
customs,  but  not  the  least  potent,  perhaps,  was  the  fostjiingf 
•of  fandily  pride  and  family  dependence,  which,  judged  from  .. 
our  present  stand-points,  were  twp  of  the  worst  possible  pre- 
parations for  our  national  success  in  modern  timei*  ^  j^   -      .^ie 
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LIONEL,    DUKE    OP   -OLAEENOE,    LORD    LIEUTENANT-^THB 
•  PENAL  CODE  OP  EAOE~"  THE  aTATTJTE  OP  KILKENNY," 
.AND  SOME  OP  ITS  CONSEduENOES.        ,    v     :  ,'   v  "^*",  wi 

WfilLE  the  grand  experiment  for  the  iseparation  of  the  popu? 
lation  of  Ireland  ibto  two  hostile  camps  was  being  matured  ioi 
England,  the  Earls  of  Kildare  and  Ormond.  were,  for  four  or 
five  years,  alternately*  entrusted  with  the  supreme-  pQwer^*: 
'  li^resh  ordinances,  in  the  s^i^it  of  those  despatched  to  Dar6y,  in 
1342,  co{itinued  annually  to  arrive.'  One  commanded  aU  lieges 
of  the  English  King,  having  grants  ^  upon  the  marches  of  the 
Irish  enemy,  to  reside  upon  and  defend  thetii^,^un[der  pain^df 
revoqation.  By  another  entrusted  to  ijhe  Earl  of  Ormond  for 
promndgation^  '*  no  mere  Irishman  "  was  to  be^  made  a  lyf ayor 
or  bailiff,  or  other  ofiScer  of  any  town  within  the  English  dis- 
tricts; nor  was^y-mer^  Irishman  "thereafter,  under  any 
pretence  of  kindred,  or  from  any  other  cause,  to  be  received  ■ 
into  holy  orders,  op  advanced,  to  ^py\eccle8iajs*icai  benefice.** 
A  modification  qf  this  last  edict  yas  made  the  succeeding  year, 
when^a  royal  writ  explained  that  exdeption  was  ihtended  to  be 
made  t>f  such  Irish  clerks  as  had  g^ven  individual  proof  is'  of 
^eir  loyalty,  •         1  ,      ,  ,    *    , 

■1    Soon  &fter  the  fmce  t)f  Bre^gni^  Jbad  l)eeii  solemnly  ratified 
>t  GaJ^,  in  ISGO)  By  the  Kings  of  France  an4  Eogland,  and 
the  latter  had  returned  to  London,  it  was  reported  that  one  of  . 
the  Princes  would  be  seiit  over  to  exerdse  the  supreme  power 
at  DubUn.     As  no  member,  of  the  royal  family  had  visited 
Ireland  smce  the  reign  of  Jo^ — ^though  Edward  I.4  when  . 
Prince,  ^d;d  been  appointed  his  father's  lieutenant — ihw  an- 
nounoement  naturdly  excited  unusual  expectations.  The  Prince 
chosen  was  the  King's  third  son,  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence ; 
a^d  every  preparation  waa  made  to  give' eclat  and  effect  to  his 
admmiatratioD.    This  Prince  had  married,  a  few  years  befoi?, 
Ehs^beth  de  Burgh,  who  brought  Ki^  the  titles  of  Eari  of  Ulstei^ 
and  Lord  of  Coqpaught,  with  the  claims  which  they  covered. 
By  a  proclamation,  issued  in  £nglaa(a,  ail  who  hdd  possessicHi* 
hi  Ireland  were  commanded  to  appear  before  the  King,  either 
by  proxy  or  in  person,  to  take  meaajires  for^  resisting  the  con* 
tinued  encroachgients  of  the  Irish  enemy.  "Among  the  abseiP^ 
teen  compelled  tp  contribute  to  the  expedition  accompanying 
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'the  Prince,  are  mentioned  Maria,  CoUntess  of  Norfolk,  A^es, 
Countess  erf  Pembroke,  MA|fery  de  R^,  Anna  le  Despenser, 
and  oth^  noble  ladies,  wno,  by  a  sti'ange  recurrence,  repre- 

"  sented  in  this  age  the  five  co-heiresses  of  the  first  Earl  Marshid, 
granddaughters  of  Eva  MoMurrogh.  What  exact  force  was 
equipped  fi-om  all  these  contributions  is  not  mentioned ;  but  the 
Prince  arrived  in  Ireland  with  no  njore  than  1,500  men,  under 
theconimand  of  Ralph,  Earl. of  Strafford,  James,  Earl  of 
Onriond,  Sir  William  Windsor^  Sir  John  Garew,.  and  other 

'     knights.    He  landed  at  Dublm  on  the  15th  of  September,  1861, 

^  and  remaiiied  in  office  for  three  years.  On  lan(^g  he  issued  a 
proclamation,  prohibiting  afitives  of  the  country,  of  all  origins, 
.from  approachmg  his  camp  or  court,  and  having  made  this 
h(^efal  beginning  he  marched  with  his  troops  into  Munster, 
where  he*  was  defeated  by  O'Brien,  and  compelled  to  retreat. 
Yet  by  the  flattery  of  courtiers  he  was  saluted  as  the  conqueror 
of  Clare,  and  took  from  the  supposed  fact,  his  title  of  Clarence. 
But  no  adulation  could  blind  him  to  the  real  weakness  of  his 
position :  he  keenly  felt  the  injurious  consequences  of  liis  pro- 
clamation, revoked  it,  and  endeavoured  to  remove  the  impression 
.he  had  made,  byjconferring  knighthood  on  the  Prestons,  Tal- 
bots,  Cusacks,  De  la  Hydes,  and  members  of  other  families,  not 
immediately  connected  with  the  Palatme  Earls.  He  removed- 
the  ,  Exchequer  from  Dublin  to  Carlow,  and  expended  6Q0 
pounds — a  large  sum  for  that  age — ^in  fortifying  the  town.  The 
barriar  of  Leinster  was  established  at  Carlow,  from  which  it 
was  removed,  by  an  act  of  the  English  Parliament  ten  years 
trfterward^ ;  the  town  and  castle  were  retaken  in  1397,  by  the 
celebrated  Art  McMurrogh,  atid  long  remained  in  the  hands  of 
his  posterity.  .  4 

In  1364,  Duke  Lionel  went  to  England,  leaving  de  Windsor 
as  his  deputy,  but  in  1366,  and  again  in  1367,  he  twice  returned 
to  his  government.  This  latter  year  is  memorable  as  the  date 
of  the  second  great  stride  towards  the  establishment  of  a  Penal 
Code  of  race,  by  the  enactment  of  the  "Statute  of  Kilkenny." 
This  memorable  Statute  was  drawn  with  elaborate  care,  being 
intended  to  serve  as  the  corner  stone  of  all  future  legislation, 
and  its  provisions  are  deserving  of  enumeration.  The  Act  sets 
out  with  this  preamble:  "Whereas,  at  the  conquest  of  the  land 
of  Ireland,  and  for  a  long  time  after,  the  English  of  the  said 

,  land  used  the  English  language,  mode  of  ridmg,  and  apparel, 
and  were  governed  and  ruled,  both  they  and  their  subjects, 
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—bat  now  many  English  of  the  said  land,  forsakmg  the  EngHsh 
langoage,  manners,  mode  of  riding^  laws,  and  usages,  live,  and 
govern  themselves  according  to  the  ^manners,  fashion,  and 
language  of  the  Irish  enemies,  and  also  have  made  divers 
marriages  and  aUianoes  between  themselves  and  the  Irish 
enenlies  aforesaid — ^it  is  therefore  enacted,  among  other  pro- 
visions, that  all  intermarriages,  festerings,  gossipred,  and  buying 
or  selling  with  the  ^enemie,'  shall  be  accounted  treason — that 
English  names,  fashions,  and  manners  shall  be  resumed  under 
penalty  of  the  confiscation  of  the  delinquent's  lands — ^that 
March-law  and  Brehon-law  are  illegal,  and  that  there  shall  be 
no  law  but  English  law — ^that  the  Irish  shall  nbt  pasture  their 
cattle  on  English  lands — ^that  the  English  shall  liot  entertain 
Irish  rhymers,  minstrels,,  or  newsmen;  and,  moreover,  that  no 
*mere  Irishmen'  shall  be  admitted  to  any  ecclesiastical  benefice, 
or  religious  house^  situated  within  the  English  districts."  ■  r ' 
AU  the  names  of  those  who  attended  at  this  Parliament  of 
Kilkenny  are  not  accessible  to  us ;  but  that  the  Earls  of  EUdare, 
Ormond,  and  Desmond,  were  of  the  number  need  hardly  surprise 
us,  alarmed  ai^  they  all  .wete  by  the  late  successes  of  the  native 
princes,  and  overawed  by  the  relfeent  prodigious  victories  of 
Edward  III.  at  Gressy  and  Foictiers.  What  does  at  &'st  seem 
'  incomprehensible  is  that  the  Archbishop  not  only  of  Dublin,  but 
of  Cashel  and  Tuam — ^in  the  heart  of  the  Irish  countrvj—and 
the  Bishops  of  Leighlm,  Ossory,  Lismore,  Cloyne,  and  killala, 
should  be  parties  to  this  statute.  But  on  closer  inspection  our 
surprise  at  their  presence  disappears.  Most  of  these  prelates 
were  at  that  day  nominees  of  ^e  English  King,  and  many  of 
them  were  English  by  birth.  Some  of  them  never  had  posses- 
sion of  their  sees,  but  dwelt  within  the  nearest  strong  town, 
as  pensioners  on  the  bounty  Of  the  Grown,  while  the  dioceses 
were  administered  by  native  rivals,  or  tolerated  vicars.  Le 
Eeve,  Bishop  of  Lismore,  was  Chancellor  to  the  Duke  in  1867; 
Young,  Bishop  of  Leighlm,  was  Vice-Treasurer ;  the  Bishop  of 
Ossory,  John  of  Tatendale,  was  an  English  Augustinian,  whose 
appointment  wasdisputed  by  Milo  Sweetman,  the  native  Bishop 
elect;  the  Bishop  of  Gloyne,  John'de  Swasham,  was  a  Gar- 
melite  of  Lyn,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Bangor,  in  Wt^es,  where  he  distinguished  himself  in  tlw 
controvertfjr  against  WyclifFe;  the  Bishop  of  Killala  we  only 
know  by  the  name  of  Robert — at  that  time  very  uimsual  among 
the  Irish.  The  twonatlve  names  ared;ho8e  of  the  Archbiahops 
of  Cphel  and  Tuam,  Thomas  O'Oarrol'k^d  John  O'Grady.    fBe 
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fonner  ^w  probably,  and  the  latter  certainly,  a  nominee  of  tbe 
^rown.  We  know  that  Dr.  O'Grady  died  an  exile  from  his 
see— if  he  ever  was  permitted  to  enter  it~in  the  city  of\ 
.  limerick,  four  years  after  the  sitting  of  the  Parliament  of 
Kilkenny.  Shortly  after  the  enactment  of  this  law,  by  which 
he  is  best  remembered,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  returned  to 
England,'  leaving  to  Gerald,  fourth  Earl  of  Desmond,  the  task 
of  carrying  it  into  effect.  In  the  remaining  years  of  this  reign 
S?  ®®^  ^  ^^^^  Lieutenant  was  held  by  Sk  WUUam  de 
Windsor,  during  the  intervals  qf  whose  absence  in  England  the 
Riot  of  Kihnainham,  or  the' Earl  of  Kildare  or  of  Ormond,  dis- 
charged tBfe  duties  with  the  title  of  Lord  Deputy  or  Lord  Justice. 
It  is  i?ow  tune  that  we  should  turn  to  the  native  annals  of 
t^e  country  to  show  how  the  Irish  princes  had  carried  on  'the 
conte)^  during  the  eventful  half  loentury  which  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  occupies  m  the  history>of  England.  ^^ 

„In  the  generation  which  elapsed  from  the  death  of  the  Earl 
of  Ulster^  or  raliier.from  the  first  avowal  of  the  policy  of  pro- 
scription  in  1342,  the  native  tribes  had  on  all  sides  and'cont.'" 
tiuuously  gained  on  the  descendants  of  their  invaders.     In 
Oonnaught,  the  McWiUiams,  McWattins,  and  McFeoriss  re- 
tamed  part  of  their  estates  only  by  becoming  as  Irish  as  the  > 
Irish.    The  lordships  of  Leyny  and  Corran,  m  Sligo  and  Mayo,  ' 
were  recovered  by  the  heir&  of  their  former^  chiefs,  while  the 
po\yerful  family  of  O'Conor  Sligo  converted  that  strong  town 
into aformidable centre  of  operations.    Rindown,  Athlone,  Ros-  . 
common,  and  Bunratty,  all  frontier  posts  fortified  by  the  Nor- 
mans, were  in  1342,  as  we  learn  from  the  Remonstrance  of 
Killrenny,  in  the  hands  of  the  elder  race.  . 

.The  war,  m  all  the  Provinces,  Vas  in  many  respects  a  wai; 
of  posts.  Towards  the  tiorth  Carrickfergus  continued  the  outi 
work  till  captured  by  NeU  O'Neil,  when  Downpatrick  and  Dun- 
dalk  became  the  northern  barriers.  The  latter  town,  which 
seems  to  have  been  strengthened  after  Bruce's  defeat,  was 
repeatedly  attacked  by  Neil  0'Nea,.and  at  last  entered  into 
conditions,  by  which  it  procured  his  protection.  At  Downpatrick 
^o,  in  the  year  1375,  he  gained  a  signal  victory  over  the' 
English  of  the  town  and  their  allies,  under  Sir  James  Talbot  of 
Malahide,  and  Burke  of  Gamline,  in  which  both  these  ooi^t 
manders  were  slain.  This  O'NeU,  called  from  his  many  successes 
m^  More,  or  the  Great,  dying  in  1397,  left  the  borders  of 
ulster  more  efFectually  cleared  of  foiaign  ^rarriannB  than  \ 
had  been  for  a  century  and  a  half  before.    He  enriched  the 
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churdhes  of  Armftgb  and  Derry,  and  built  a  haJbitdtidn  for 
students  resortmg  to  the  primatial  dty,  on  the  site  of  the  ancieDt 
palace  of  Emania^  whldi  had  been  deserted  before  the  coming 
of  St.'  Patrick.  ■  ;s  ct- f <k^.  ^^:rt  sfAnoq.  n-i'^^wS  ^m  '  ' /-: 
The  northern  and '  western  chief s  seem  in  this' age  to  have 
made  some  improvements  in  military  equmments,  and  tactics. 
Cooey-na'gatl^  a  celebrated  captain  of  the  O'Kaues,  is  represented 
611  his  tomb  at  Dungiven  as  clad  in  complete  armour — ^though 
that  may  be  the  fancy  of  the  sculptor.  .  Scottish  gallowglasses 
-—heavy-armed-  infantry,  trained ,  in  Bruce's  campaigns,  were 
permanently  enlisted  in  their  service.  Of  their  leaders  the^most 
distbguished  were  McNeil  Cam,  or  the  Crooked,  and  McRorj^ 

^  in  the  service  of  O'Conor,  and  McDonnell,  McSorley,  and 
McSweeney,  in  thp  service  of  O'Neil,  O'Dormell,  and  O'Cono^ 
Sligo.  The  leaders  of  these  warlike  bands  aife  caUed*  the 
Constables  of  Tyr-Owen,  of  North  Connaught,  ot  of  Connaught, 
and  are  distinguished  in  d31  the  wailike  encounters  in  Ihe  north 
''and  west. 
•  The  midland  country — ^the  counties  now  of  Longford,  West- 
Meath,  Meath,  Dublin,  Kildare,  ELing's  and  Queen's,  were  almost 
constantly  in  arms,  during  the  latter  half  of  this  century.  The 
lords  of  Annally,'  Moy-Cashel,  Carbry,  Offally,  Ely^  and  Leix, 
rivalled  each^^otherjftLenterprise  a^d  endmance.  In  1829, 
McGeoghegMitrf^est-Meath  defeated  and  slew  Lord  Thon^ 
Bi^tler,  with  the  loss  of  120  men  at  MtiUingar  j'  but  the  next 
year  suffered  an  equal  loss  from  the  combined  forces  of  the  Eturls 
of  Ormond  and  Ulster ;  his  neighbour,  O'Farrell,  contended  with 
even  better  fortune,  especially  towards  the  dose  of  Edward's 
reign  (1372),  when  in  one  successful  foray  he  not  only  swept 
their  garrisons  out  of  Annally,  but  rendered  important  assistance 
io  the' insurgent  tribes  of  Meath.    In  Lemster,  the  house  of 

:  O'Moore,  under  Lysaght  their  Chief,  by  a  well  concerted  con-* 
spiracy,  seissed  in  one  night  (in  1327)  no  less  than  eight  castles, 
and  razed  the  fort  of  Dunamase,  which  they  despaired  of  defend- 
ing.   In«1346,  tinder  Conal  O'Moore,  they  destroyed  the  foreign 

'Strongholds  of  Ley  and  Eilmehedie;  and  though  Conal  was 
slahi  by  the  English,  and  Rory,  one  of  theu*  creatures,  placed  in 
his  stead,  the  tribe  put  Rory  to  death  as  a  traitor  in  1354,  and 
for' two  centuries  thereafter  upheld  their  independenoB.  Simul- 
taneously, the  O'Conors  of  Offally,  ,and  the  O'Carrolls  of  Ely, 
adjoining  and  kindred  tribes,  so  straightened  the  Earl  of  Kildare 

-0A4h»^a»  handy  and-the^Ewl  of  Ovm^^  (Hi~tb»<yfeeF,  feal=^<^ 


oess  of  40  pence  on  every  carucate  (140  acres)  of  tilled  land, 
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and  of  40'  pence  on  chattels  of  the  value  of  six  pounds,  was 
imposed  on  all  the  English  settlements,  for  the  defence  of  Eil- 
dare,  Garlow,  and  the  marches  generally.  Out  of  the  amount 
collected  in  Oarlow,  a  portion  was  paid  to  the  Earl  of  Ejldare, 
"for  preventing  the  O'Moores  from  burning  the  town  of  EjUa- 
han."  The  same  nobleman  was  commanded,  by  an  order  in 
Goundl,  to  strengthen  his  Oastles  of  Bathmore,  Eilkea,  and- 
Ballymore,  under  pain  of  forfeiture.  These  events  occurred  in 
1356,  7,  and '8.  . 

In  the  south  the  same  struggle  for  supremacy  proceeded 
with  much  the  same  results.  The  Earl  of  Desmond,  fr^h  from 
his  Justiceship  in  Dublin,  and  the  'penel  legislation  of  Kil- 
kenny, was,  in  1870,  defeated  and  slain  near  Adare,  by  Brian 
O'Brien,  Prince  of  Thomond,  with  several  knights  of  his  name, 
and  "  an  indescribable  number  of  others."  Limerick  was  next 
assailed,  and  capitulated  to  O'Brien,  who  created  Sheedy 
McNamara,  Warden  of  the  City.  The  English  burghers,  how- 
ever, after  the  retirement  of  O'Brien,  rose,  murdered  the  new 
Warden,  and  opened  the  gates  to  Sir  William  de  Windsor,  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  who  had  hastened  to  then:  relief.  Two  years 
later  the  whole  Anglo-Irish  force,  under  the  fourth  Eaa'l  of 
Kildare,  was  summoned  to  Limerick,  in  order  to  defend  it 
against  O'Brien.  So  desperate  now  became  the  contest,  that 
William  de  Windsor  only  consented  to  return  a  second  time  as 
Lord  Lieutenant  in  1374,  on  condition  that  he  was  to  act 
strictly  on  the  defensive,  and  to  receive  annually  the  sum  of 
£11,213  6s.  Sd.-— a  sum  exceeding  the  whole  revenue  which  the 
English  King  derived  from  Ireland  at  that  period;  which, 
according  to  Sir  John  Davies,  fell  short  of  £11,000.  Although 
such  was  the  critical  state  of  the  English  interest,  this  lieu- 
tenant obtained  from  the  fears  of  successive  Parliaments  annual 
subsidies  of  £2,000  and  £3,000.  The  deputies  from  Louth 
having  voted  against  his  demand,  were  thrown  into  prison; 
but  a  direct  petition  from  the  Anglo-Irish  to  the  King  brought 
an  order  to  de  Windsor  not  to  enforce  the  collection  of  these 
grants,  and  to  remit  in  favour  of  the  petitioners  the  scutage 
"  on  all  those  lands  of  which  the  Iri^  enemy  had  deprived 
them."  f 

In  the  last  year  of  Edward  III.  (1376),  he  summoned  the 

magnates  and  the  burghers  of  towns  to  send  representatives  to 

London  to  consult  with  him  on  the  state  of  the  English  setUe- 

jaents  in  Ireland.    But  those  so  jwidressed  haying  assembled 

together,  drew  up  a  protest,  setffiig  forth  that  the  great  Council 
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of  Ireland  had  never  been  accustomed  to  meet  out  of  that  king- 
dom, though,  saving  the  rights  of  their  heirs  and  successors, 
they  expressed  their  willingness  to  do  so,  for  the  King's  conve- 
nience on  that  occasion.  Eichard  Dene  and  William  Stapolyn 
were  first  sent  over  to  England  to  exhibit  the  evils  of  the  Irish 
administration ;  the  proposed  general  assembly  of  representatives 
«eemfl  to  have  dropped.  The  King  ordered  the  two  delegates 
just  mentioned  to  be  paid  ten  pounds  out  of  the  Exchequer  for 
their  expenses. 

The  series  of  events,  however,  which  most  clearly  exhibits 
the  decay  of  the  English  interest,  transpired  within  the  limits 
of  Leinster,  ahnost  within  sight  of  Dublin.,  Of  the  actors  in 
these  events,  the  most  distinguished  for  energy,  ability,  and 
good  fortune,  was  Art  McMurrogh,  whose  exploits  are  entitled 
to  a  separate  and  detailed  account. 


'f./ 
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CHAPTER  III. 


AET  M'MURROGH,  LOED  OF  LEINSTEE— PIEST  EXPEDITION  OB* 
EIOHAED  II.,  OP  ENGLAND,  TO  lEELAND. 

Whether  Donald  Kavanagh  McMurrogh,  son  of  Dermid,was 
bom  out  of  wedlock,  as  the  Lady  Eva  was  made  to  depose,  in 
order  to  create  a  claim  of  inheritance  for  herself  as  sole  heiress, 
this,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  his  descendants  contmued  to  H 
looked  upon  by  the  kindred  clans  of  Leinster  as  the  naturtT 
lords  of  that  principality.  Towards  the  clos©  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  in  the  third  or  fourth  generation^after  the  death  of 
their  immediate  ancestor,  the  Kavanaghs  of  Leighlin  and 
Ballyloughlin  begin  to  act  prominently  in  the  affairs  of  their 
Province,  and  their  chief  is  styled  both  by  Irish  and  English 
"  the  McMurrogh."  In  the  era  of  King  Edward  Bruce,  they 
were  sufficiently  formidable  to  call  for  an  expedition  of  the. 
Lord  Justice  into  their  patrimony,  by  which  they  are  said  to 
have  been  defeated.  In  the  next  age,  in  1335,  Maurice,  "  the 
McMurrogh,"  was  granted  by  the  Anglo-Irish  ParUament  or 
Coimcil,  the  sum  of  80  marks  annually,  for  keeping  open  certain 
roads  and  weserving  the  peace  within  its  jurisdiction.  In  1358, 
Art,  the^su6eessor  of  Maurirft,  and  Dnnalfl  ^f^YSgh,  were  wn- 
"aamed  ^^rebels"  in  a  Parliament  held  at  Castledermot,  by 
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the  Lord  Deputy  Sancto  Amando,  the  said  Art  being  further 
Iffauded  with  deep  ingratitude  to  Edward  III.,  who  had 
acknowledged  him  as  "the  Mac-Murch."  To  cjarry  <»  a 
war  against  him  the  whole  English  interest  was  assessed 
With  a  special  tax.  Louth  contributed  £20;  Meath  and 
Waterford,  2s.  on  every  carucate  (140  acres)  of  tiUed  land; 
Kilkenny  the  same  sum,  with  the  addition  erf  6d.  in  the 
pound  on  chattels.  This  Art  captured  the  strong  castles  of 
Kilbelle,  Galbarstown,  Rathville,  and  although  his  career 
was  not  one  of  invariable  success,  he  bequeathed  to  his  son, 
also  called  Art,  in  1375,  an  inheritance,  extending  over  a  large 
portion — ^perhaps  one-half — of  the  territory  ruled  by  his  ances- 
tors before  the  invasion. 

;  Art  McMurro^h,  or  Art  Kavanagh,  as  he  is  more  commonly 
called,  was  bom  in  the  year  1357,  and  from  the  ag0  of  sat&&i 
and  upwards  was  distinguished  by  his  hospitality,  knowledge, 
and  feats  of  arms.  Like  the  great  Brian,  he  was  a  younger 
son,  but  the  fortune  of  war  removed  one  by  one  those  who 
Fould  otherwise  have  preceded  him  in  the  captaincy  of  his 
clan  and  connections.  About  the  year  1375 — ^while  be  was 
still  under  age — he  was  «l6cted  Successor  to  his  father,  accord- 
ing to  the  Annalists,  who  record  his  death  in  1417,  "after 
Being  forty-two  years  in  the  governrpent  of  Leinster."  Fortu- 
nately he  attained  command  at  a  period  favourable  to  his  genius 
^d  enterprise.  His  own  ahd  the  adjoining  tribes  were  aroused 
uy  tidings  of  success  from  other  Provinces,  and  the  partial 
Yictories  of  their  imme(|j||^  predecessors,  to  entertain  bolder 
scheiKies^  and  they  only  .^^j^l  for  a  chief  of  distinguished 
ability  to  concentrate  theii^OTplL  This  chief  they  found,  where 
^y  naturally  looked  for  Ma]'  alli^  the  old  ruling  family  of 
the  Province.  Nor  were  the  Eh^fa  settlers  igobrant  of  his 
promise.  In  the  Parliament  held  at'uastledermot  in  1377,  they 
panted  to  him  the  customary  annual  tribute  paid  to  his  house, 
the  nature  of  wtich  calls  for  a  word  of  explanation.  This 
tribute  was  granted,  "  as  ^e  late  King  had  done  to  his  ances- 
tors;*' it  was  again  voted  in  a  Parliament  held  in  13^0,  and 

>V30ntittued  to  be  paid  so  late  as  the  opening  of  the  seveuteenth 
century  (A.D;  1603).    l^ot.only  was  a  fixed  sum  paid  out  of  the 

■  Exchequer  for  this  purpose— inducing  the  native  chiefs  to  grant 
aright  of  way  through  their  territories— but  a  direct  tax  was 
levied  on  the  inhabitants  of  English  origin  for  the  same  privi- 
lege.   This  tax,  called  "  black  mail/'  or  "  black  rent."  wafl_ 

"  iiii^iMiei'lBjiBi^^ 
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who  received  it.  The  fcffmer  looked  oa  it  as  a  stipend,  the 
latter  as  a  tribute ;  but  that  it  implied  a  formal  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  local  jurisdiction  of  the  chief  cannot  be  doubted. 
Two  centuries  after  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  Baron  Finglas, 
in  his  suggestions  to  King  Henry  VIII.  for  extending  his 
powei:  in  Ireland,  recommends  that  "  no  black  rent  be  pwd  to 
any  Irishman /or  the  four  shirea" — of  the  Pale—"  and  wiy  black 
rent  they  had  afore  this  time  be  paid  to  them  for  ever."  At, 
that  late  period  "the  McMurrogh"  had  still  his  80  mark^' 
annually  from  the  Exchequer,  and  £40  from  the  English  settled 
in^exford;  O'Carroll  of  Ely  had  £40  from  the  English  in 
ly,  and  O'Cohor  of  Offally  £20  from  those  of  Kildare, 
■"O  from  Meath.  It  was  to  meet  these  and  other  annul- 
are (fistant  chiefs,  that  William  of  Windsor,  in  1369, 
Jid  for  a  larger  revenue  than  the  whole  of  the  Anglo- 
Itricts  then  yielded,  and  whicl^d  him  besides  to  stipu- 
that  he  was  to  undertake  no  new  expeditions,  but  to  act 
entirely  on  the  defensive.  We  find  a  little  later,  that  the 
necessity  of  sustaining  the  Dublin  authorities  at  an  annual  loss 
was  one  of  the  main  motives  which  induced  Richard  II. -of 
England  to  transport  two  royal  armies  across  the  chanHiilL^ 
1394  and  1399.  U.:' 

Art  McMurrogh,  the  younger,  not  only  extended  the  bounds 
of  lus  own  inheritance  and  imposed  tribute  on  the  English^ 
settlers  in  adjoining  districts,  during  the  first  years  of  his  rule, 
but  having  married  a  noble  lady  of  the  "Pale,"  Elizabeth, 
heiress  to  the  barony  of  Norragh,  in  Kildare,  which  included 
Naas  and  it^  neighbourhood,  he  claimed  her  inheritance  in  full, 
though  forfeited  under  "the  statute  of  Kilkenny,"  according 
to  Enghsh.  notion^^^o  necessary  did  it  seem  to  the  Deputy 
and  Council  of  the^ll^  to  conciliate  their  formidable  neighbour, 
that  they  addressed  a  special  representation  to  King  Richard, 
setting  forth  thq  facts  of  the  case,  and  .adding  that  McMurrogh 
threatened,  until  this  lady's  esta4ies  were  restored  and  the 
arrears  of  tribute  due  to  him  fully  discharged,  he  should " 
never  cease  from  "^ar,  "  but  would  join  with  tho  Earl  of 
Desmond  against'the  Earl  of  Ormond,  and  afterwards  return 
with  a  great  force  out  of  Munster  to  ravage  the  cou/itry." 
This  allusion  most  probably  refers  to  James,  second  Earl 
of  Ormond,  who,  from  being  the  maternal  grandson  of 
Edward  I.,  was  called  the  noble  Earlf  and  was  considered 
iff  his^ "day  the  pecuKarT^Hlesentative  of  liie  Bn^lish^^^ tntir 
terest.    In  tjje  l^st  year|^,  Edward  IIL,  and  the  first  of  his 
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TwilSV  tl  *^°«^^l^?f  ^«  C^e  of  Dublin,  with 
5i  o^I  ^  .^"iP®''  ^'^-  J^  1881~the  probabledate  of 
^  address  just  quoted-he  had  a  commission  to  treat  with 
certain  rebels,  m  order  to  reform  them  and  promote  xyes^ 
Thi^  years  later  he  died,  and  was  bnried  in  the  SXffif 
St.  Oamoe,  Kilkenny,  the  place  of  sepulture  of  his  family. 

Wta   m  the  year  1389,  Kichard  IL,  having  attained  his 
majonty,  demanded  to  reign  alone,  the  condition  of  the  EnrfUh 

'•  SSS^  tje  Anglo-Insh  poUcy  of  the  ComicU  of  Regency  had 
shifted  and  changed,  according  to  the  predominance  ^  p^ticu^ 
lar  mfluencjs.  The  Lord  Lieutenan^  was  conferred  W^the 
Km^s  relatives,  Edward  Mortimer^&^of  March  (1379),  and 
continued  to  his  «,n,  Roger  Mortimer,  a  minor  (1381) ;  in  1383 

tZV^-^'"^^  ^  ^^">  ^"  Courtenay,  the  Kind's  coS 
The  foUowing  year,  de  Courtenay  having  been  ai?ested  and 
fined  for  mal-admmistration,  Robert  de  vtre,  Earl  of  Oxford 

S^tw  J^^®  "^^  i''^^^'  ^^^  *  ^^*  «^  ^  the  powers  and 
authonty  exercised  at  any  period  in  Ireland  by  that  King  or 

J^^J^«%«-    This  e^raordinaiy  grant  wai,  solemnly  in- 
finned  by  the  Enghsh  PaorUament,  who,  perhaps  willfcg  to  A 
i  r®  1*^0"^^  ^*  any  cost,  allotted  the  sum  of  30  000 
I  marks  due  from  the  King  of  Prance,  with  a  gu^d  of  600^ 

favoured  nobleman  never  entered  into  possession  of  the  princi- 
pahty  assigned  him;  he  experienced  the  fate  of  the  GavWtons 

iiarons,he  died  m.  exile  m  the  Netherlands.  The  onlv  real 
nders  of  the  Anglo-Irish  in  the  year«  of  the  Kin^s  Sri^ 
Toh^^r  w^  l\^'^  ^''IP^^^  ^  1894,  (if  we  except  ^ 
ftl-^f&^°5  ^'"^'.^^  °®^^^  1385 'and  1889,)  wem 
tL^  ^J  ?f°S??'  ^econd^and  third,  Oolton,  Dean  of  Saint 
Prick's,  Peti  Bishop  of  Meath,  and  White,  Prior  of  KihnaC 
^  For  thuty  years  after"  the  death,  of  Edward  III.,  no 
Geraldme  was  entrusted  with  the  highest  office,  and  no  Ai^'gl^ 
T^ii!^wl."fy  w°*S!'J^^^y  ^^*  *^«  Butlers.  In  1393, 
Thomas  of  Woodstock,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  unde  to  Richard 
•  IZ.rS^'^^  ^""'^  Lieutenant,  and  was'  on  the  point  of 
embarkmg  when  a  royal  ord6r  reached  him  announdng  the* 
detenmnation  of  the  King  to  take  command  of  the  ioiLH 

immediate  motivel  for  Richard's  expedition  see  vari- 
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■  onsly  fitated  by  different  authors.  That  usufilly  aasigned  by 
the  English — a  desire  to  divert  his  inind  jfrom  brooding  over  the 
loss  of  his  wife,  "  the  good  Queen  Anne,"  sieems  whoUy  insuJQS-  i 
dent.  He  had  announced  his  intention  a  year  before  her  death ; 
he  had  called  together,  before  the  Queen  fell  ill,  the  Parliament 
•t  Westminster,  which  readily  vote4  I|p?|>' a  tenth "  of  the 
jPBvenues  of  all  then:  estates  for  the  expedition.  Anne's  sick- 
ness was  sudden,  and  her  death  took  place  in  the  last  week  of 
July.    Richard's  preparation  3  at  that  date  were  far  advanced 

^towards  completion,  Ad  Sk  Thomas  Scroope  hadii^en  already 
some  months  in  Dublin  to  prepare  for  his  reception.  The 
reason  assigned  by  Anglo-Irish  writers  is  more  plausible :  he 
had  been  a  candidate  for  the  Imperial  Crown  of  Germany,  and 
was  tauntingly  told  by  his  competitors  to  conquer  Ireland  be- 
fore he  entered  the  lists  for  the  highest  political  honour  of  that 
age.     This  rebuke,  and  the  ill-success  of  his  arms  against 

'  BVance  and  Scotland,  probably  made  him  desirous  to  achieve  in 
a  new  field  some  share  of  that  military  glory  which  was  always 
so  highly  prized  by  his  f aipUy.  * 

Some  events  which  immediately  preceded  Richard's  expedi- 
tiofi  may  help  us  to  understand  the  relative  positions  of  the 
natives,  and  the  naturalized  to  the  English  interest  in  the  dis- 
tricts through  which  he  was  to  march.  By  this  time  the  banner 
of  Art  McMurrogh  floated  over  all  the  castles  and  raths,  on  the  , 
slope  of  the  Ridge  of  Leinster,  or  the  steps  of  the  Blackstair  » 
hills;  while  the  forests  along  the  Barrow  and  the  Upper  Slaney, 
as  well  as  in  th«LflaiA  of  Carlow  and  in  the  South-western 
angle  of  Wicklow  (now  the  barony  of  Shillelagh),  served  still 
better  his  purposes  of  (^fonsive  warfare.  So  entirely  was  the 
range  of  country  thus  vaguely  defined^  under  native  sway  that 
John  Griffin,  the  English  Bishop  of  Leighlin,  and  Chancellor 
-of  the  Exchequer,  obtained  a  grant  in  1389  of  the  town  of 
Gulroestown,  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  "near  the  marches 
of  O'Toole,  seeing  he  could  not  live  within  his  own  see 
for  the  rebels."  In  1890,  Peter  Creagh,  Bishop  of  Limerick, 
on  his  way  to  attend  an  Anglo-Irish  Parliament,  was  taken 
prisoner  in  that  region,  and  in  conseqiienco  the  usual  fine  was 
remitted  in  his  favour.  In  1892,  James,  the  third  Earl  of 
Ormond,  gave  McMurrogh  a  severe  check  at  Tiscoffin,  near 
Shfknkill,  where  600  of  his  clansmen  were  left  dead  among  the 
hUls. 

Thio  dofoat,-howuve|',  wus  thrown  into  tho  phado  by  tho 
capture  of  New  Ross,  on  the  very  eve  of  Richard's  anivid  at 
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Watetford.  In  a  previous  chapter  we  have  descrihed  the 
fortifications  erected  round  this  important  seaport  towards  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century.    Since  that  period  its  progress 

■  had  been  steadily  onwaxd.    In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the 

■  Controversy  which  hadllong  subsisted  between  the  merqhantd 
of  Ross  and  those  of  Waterf ord,  concerting  the  tt^dp  mono* 
polies  claimed  by  the  latter,  had  been  decided  in  favour  of 
Ross.  At  this  period  it  could  muster  in  its  own  defence  363 
cross-bowmen,  1,200  lobg-bowmen,  1,200  pikemen,  and  104 
horsemen — a  force  whi<ih  would  seem  to  place  it  second  to 
Dublin  in  point  of  military  strength.  The  capture  of  so 
important  a  place  by  McMurrogh  was  a  cheering  otoen  to  hjs 
followers.    He  razed  thd  walls  and  towers,  and  carried  off  gpl(^ 

'   -silver,  and'hostages.         1  .  ,  >  :M  vl  #■'■  .-r  -/'•>  ■':-.*/«:•  ^b-w 

.'    On  the  2nd  of  Octob^f,  1394,  the  rojral'flfeet  of  Rifchard 

\v»  arrived  ifrom  Myford  Ha^ven,  at  Waterford.  To  those  who 
saw  Ireland,  for  Ihe  first  Itime,  the  rock  of  Dundonolf,  famed 
for  Raymond's  camp,  the  1  abbey  of  Dunbrody,  looking  calmly 
down  on  the  confluence  of  the  three  rivers,  and  the  half-Danish, 
half -Norman  port  before  them,  nyist  have  presented  scenes,  full 
of  interest.  To  the  townsmen  the  fleet  was  something  won- 
derfpl/  The  endless  succession  of 'ships  of  all  sizes  and  models, 
which  had  wafted  over  30,000  archers  >and  4,000  men-at-arms; 
the  royal  galley  leading  on  the  fluttering  penons  of  so  many 
gijeat  nobles,  was  a  novel  sight  to  that  generation.  Attendant 
on  the  King  were  his  imde,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  young 
Earl  of  March,  heir  apparent,  Thomas  Mowbray,  Earl  of 
Nottingham,  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  the  Lord  Thomas;  Percy, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  and  father  of  Hotspur,  and 
Su"  Thomas  Moreley,  heir  to  the  last  Lord  Marshal  o£  the 
"Pale."  Several  dignitaries  of  the  English  Church,  as  well 
Bishops  as  Abbots,  were  also  with  the  fleet.  Immediately 
after  landing,  a  Te  Deum  w^  sung  in  the  Cathedral,  where 
Earl  Richard  had  wedded  tJi^ -Prbcess  Eva,  where  Henry  II. 
and  John  had  offered  up  similar  thanksgivings.  ^ 

Richard  remained  a  week  at  Waterford;  gave  splendid /efe#, 
and  received  some  lords  of  the  Neighbouring  country,  Le  Peers, 
Graces,  and  Butlers.  He  madp  gifts  to  churchep,  and  ratified 
the  charter  given  by  John  t<i  the  abbey  of  Holy  Cross  m 
Mfuister.  He  issued  a  eummoi^s  to  Gerald,  Earl  of  Desmond, 
to/appeur  before  him  by  the  least  of  the  Purification  "in 


charge  <rf  having  usurped  the  m»nor,  revenues,  and  honour  of 
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.  Dungayvan.    Although  it  was  then  near  the  middle  of  October, 
he  took  the  resolution  of  marching  to  Dublin,  through  the 
country  of  McMuiTogh,  and  knowing  the  nrnmory  of  Ed<«ard 
tl^  Confessor  to  be  popular  iii  Leinster,  he  furled  the  royal 
banner,  B^d  hoisted  that  of  the  saintly  Saxon  king,  which  bore 
"a  cross  patence,  or,  on  a  field  gules,  with  four  doves  argent 
on  the  shield."    His  own  proper  banner  bore  lioncels  and  fleur- 
de-lis.    His  route  was  |^  Thomastown  to  Kilkenny,'  a  city 
•  which  had  rise^  into  importance  with  the  Butlers.     Nearly 
•^  half  a  centttry  ^fore,  this  family  had^  brought  artizans  from 
Flanders,  who  established  the  manufacture  of  woollens,  for 
<«vhich  the  town  was  ever  after  famous.      Its  military  impor- 
tance wa^arly  felt  and  long  maintained.    At  this  city  Richard 
was  joine'a  by  Sir  William  de  Wellesley,  who  claimed  to  be 
hereditary  standard-bearer  for  Ireland,  and  by  other  Anglo- 
Irish  nobles.    From  thence  he  despatched  his  Earl  Marshal 
into  "Oatherlough"  to  treat  \^th  McMurrogh.    On  the  plain 
of  Ballygorry,  near  Carlow,  Art,  with  his  uricle,  Malachy, 
O'Moore,  O'Nolan,  O'Byrne,  MacDavid,  and  other  chiefs,  met 
,the  Earl  Marshal.    The  teraas  proposed  were  almost  equivalent 
^^termination.     They  Vere,  ip  effect,  that  the  Lemster 
cMmains,  under  fines  of  enormous  amount,  payable  into  the 
Apostolic  chamber,  should,  before  the  first  Sunday  of  Lent, 
surrender  to  the  English  King  "the  full  possession  of  all  their 
landfs,  tenements,  castles,  woods,  and  forts,  which  by  them  and 
all  otheir  of  the  Kenseologhes,  their  companions,  men,  or 
adherents,  late  were  occupied  within  the  province  of  Leinster." 
And  thet  condition  of  this  surrender  was  to  be,  that  they 
should  h^ve  unmolested  possession  of  any  and  aj^^nds  they 
could  conquer  from  the  King's  other  Irish  enei^^tlpewhere 
i^^the  kingdqii.     To  these  hard  conditions  someWIhe  minor 
chefs,  overawed  by  tjie  inmiense  force  brought  agaiQst  them, 
woul^l,  it  seem^  have  submitted,  but  Art  sternly  refused  to 
treat,  declaring  tkftt  if  he  made  terms  at  all,  it  should  be  with 
the  King  and  not  with  the  Earl  Marshal ;  and  that  mstead  of 
yielding  his  o^  lands,  his  wife's  patrimony  in  Kildare  should 
be  restored.    Tlib  broke  up  the  conference,  and  Mowbray  re- 
turned diicomfitted  to  Kilkenny.  ,  '^^ . 
King  Richard,  full  of  indignation,  put  himself  at  the  heal'o^ 
his  army  and  advaflced  against  the  Leinster  clans.    But  his 
march  was  slow  and  painful :  the  season  and  the  forest  foughl 
against  him ;  he  was  unable  to  collect  by  the  way  siifflniftn^ 
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'  vwdpt  off'everytHmg  pf  the  nature  of  food — ^took  advaoitage  of 
his  knowledge  of  thecounti-y  to  burst  upon  the  enemy  by  ni^t, , 
to.  entrap  ttiem  uito  ambuscades,  to  separate  the^cavahy  frorfi 
the  foot,  and  by  many  other  stratagems  to  thin  their  ranks  and' ^' 
harass  the  strag^ers.    At  length  Richard,  despairing  of  dis-  . 
lodnng'him  from  his  fastnesses  in  Idrone,  of  fighting  a  way  ou^ 
of  wiem,  sent  to  him  another  deputation  of  "  the  English  and.  ^ 
Irish  of  Leinster,"  mviting  hun  to  Dublin  to  a  personal  interview. 
'fhiB  proposal  was  accepted,  and  the  Englishkirig  continued  his 
way  to  Dublin,  probably  along  the  sea  coast  by  Bray  and  the 
white  strand,  ovei:  KUliney  and    Dunleary.    Soon  after  hia 

\  arrival  at  Dublin,  care  was^  taken  torepau*  the  highway  which  . 
rancby  the  sea,  towards  Wicklow  and  Wexford. 


^-     '     ■      CHAPTER  IV.  '        '      w       .     ^^ 

eXJBSEQUENT  PEOOEEDINQS  01^  EIOHABD  II.-r-LlEU'nENAlIOY 
im)  DEATB  OP  THE  EAEL  OP  MARCH — SECOND  EXPEDI- 
TION 'op    RICHARD    AGAINST   ApO?  M'MURROGH— OHANQlS 
&     OP  DYNASTY  IN  ENGLAND. 

At  Dublin,  Richard  prepared  to  ceilejbrate   th^  festival  bf  >   • 
Christmas,  with  all  the  eipllndour  of  which  he  was  so  fond.   He 
had  received  letters  from4»«k43ouncil  in  England  warmly  con- 
grati:da1iDg  him  on  the  results  of  his  **  noble  voyage  "  and  hiff 
successes  agaij^st  "  his  rebel  Make  Murgh."    Several  lor'ds  and 
chiefs  were  hospitably  entertame^  by  him  during  the  holidays —     - 
'  but  the  greater  magnates  did  not  yet  present  thenlteelves — ^unless  , 
we  suppose  them  to  have  continued  his  guests  at  Dublin,  from* 
Christmas  till  .faster,  which  ishardly-^redible.  ; 

The  supplies  which  he  had  provided  were  soon  devoured  by 
so  vast  a  following.    His  armv,  however,  were  paid  their  wages 
weekly,  and  were  well  satisfied.    But  whatever  the. King  or 
his  flatterers  might  pretend,  the  real  object  of  all  the  mighty      ; 
preparations  made  was  still  in  the  distance,  and  fresh  supplies  . 
were  needed  for  the  projected  campaign  of  1896.    ^o  raise  the 
requisite  funds,  he  determined  to  send  to  England  his  uncle,  the 
Dulte  of  Gloucester.    Gloucester  carried  a  letter  to  the  regent,    . . 
:^e  Duke  of  York,  countersigned  "  Lincolne,"  and  dated  from 
DttbUffr'^IFBb.  t,^t8m*^Tlie  couudl,  cuuHtHliuy  uf  Uw  Emlit     - 
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^w^'  Arandel,  de  Ware,  Salisbury,  Northumberland,  and 
others,  waa  convened,  and  they  "  readUy  voted  a  tenth  oi  the 
,  dergy^.  and-^  fifteenth  off  the  laity,  for  the  Kin^s  supPly  " 
&*W"*  ""^^  a  document,  signed  by  them  ^eSbg 
f^iJ  V!^'?''^  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  the  demohtion  of 
aU  forte  belonging  to  «  MacMourgh  [or]  le  gi'and  O'Nel/ '  They 
dso  addressed  him  anotlTer  lettl?4mplimfntary  of  Ms  vthZ  ^ 
and  discretion  in  all  things.  Jl  ^  ""* 

^hik  awaiting  supplies  from  Engl Jl,  Rfchard^nade  a  pro^ 
fijess  as  far  nortLward-  as  Drogheda,  where  he  took  up  hi*- 
abode  m  the  Dominican  Oonvent^f  St.  iZry  Ma&^  On 

•  oiffifn?  °^  ^V"S??f'^  ^*y'  ^'^«^'  O^omieUT  0•iteilly^ 
S^^^l."'^-.^^.^^^"'  "^''^  ^d  exchanged  professiol^* 
of  fnendship  with  him.    It  is  sUd  they  made  "  subiSssron  ^Z 
WntL   ®^  sovereign  lord,  but  untU  the  Indentures,  which 
hambeen  sjpoken  of,  but  never  published,  are  exhibited  it  WUl 
beimppssibfe  to  determine  what,  in  their  minds  and  in  Ms 
^    were  the  exact  relations  subsUting  between  the  native  Irish 
l^^^f  and  the  King  of  England  (It  that  time.     O'Neil,  and 
otelords^  Ulster,  am)mp^nied  him  back  to  Dublin,  where 
tiiey  found  t)'Brien,  O'Oonor,  and  McMurrogh,  lately  inlve?  . 
They  were  aU  lodged  m  a  fan-  mansion,  according  to  the  Xn 
of  Master  Cas  ide,  J^oissart's  informant,  and  were  under  the 
care  of  the  Earl  of  Ormond  and  Castide  limself,  both  of  whom 
spoke  famiUarly  the  Irish  language.  * 

The  glimpsa  we  get  through  Norman  spectacles  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  these  chieftains  is  eminently  instructive, 
both  as  regards  the  observers  and  the  observed.    They  would    • 
have.  It  seems,  very  mMch  to  the  disedification  of  the  English 
esqjure,  "  then-  mmsti^s  andjducipal  servante  sit  at  the  ?ame 

^^^^h^^T^  ^'"""^  *^^  ^^^  W:'  '  ^*^«  i'l^^rpreters  employed 

M^eu-  eloquence  .in  vam  to^ssuade  them  from  this  tewd 

hybit,  which  they  perversely  called  "a  praiseworthy  custom '» 

.?n?ii^  Af^  ^-  "^^  °^.  i^^Portunities,  thevxonsented  to  hav-e 

On  ^/.iTT'm 'T  ^t^^^^y  ^  EarHichard's  gueste. 

»^v,  u  *r!^*^  i"^/  ^^*  *^^  Cathedral  of  Christ's  Church 

f^lfL?!?  :^'  ^^  W"^^^^  ^^^'""S  W6i^  preparatory     .. 
takmghtiiood.    They  h^  been  induced  tMTpt  tha^ac^r 

from  Richard's  hand.    They  had  apologized  aTfirsLjigyWthey 

were  aU  knighted  at  the  age  of  seven.    But  thejKflony,  m 

P^^Q™ed  "I  the  Test  of  Christendom,  was  represerii^to  &m' 


.,     "      ^i^Hjligioas  custom,  which  made  the  IffisI^fTmiffnt 
the  equal  of  his  sovereign,  which  added  new  lustre  to  the 
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jwned  head,  and  fresh 
ie  Feast  of  the  Annunc; 
feferemony,  according  totlS 
Jainers.        \         », 
v|:WhUeJli^natim\Pri 
Br  in%ue 
the 


(^i^f^%)erat% 
Sol!^  after*   , 
(ieared  beft 
his 


victorious-  sword. .  Oft 
.^h  the  imposing 
lOng  their  enter- ^ 

ices  were  thus 
[e  that  plans  of 


. ji^d  be  discussed  between  them.  , 

'^ Earl . e3r Ormpnd,^  wlio' kneW  peir ,  language, 
'        ;hard  .as^Ae  a^pe^^dl'IfcMurrpgh,  who 
itted;  wr^^lilB  COTifinement  in  the>. 
^!^t  liberty,  though 
O'Moore,  Q'Byrne,  Ai3f^(^niMM'iBitei  1^®'  retained  in  cus- 
tody^ probably  M  St^%|p^the  MfilM^nt  of  the  ternoiof 
llBiteleaae.      By  this  tirufr  the  expected  supplies  had  arrived 
ffitti.  England,  ^d  the  festival  of  Eaater  was  happily  passed. 
Before  breaking  up  froBa^ife  winter  quartet  Richard  celebrated  ' 
vJith  great  pomp  the  festival  of  his  namesakp,  St.  Richard, 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  a^  then  summoned  a  parliament  to  meet 
him  at  Kilkenny  on  tli^2th  of-tfie  month.    The  acts  of  this 
parliameht  have  pot  see%the  light;  an  obscurity  which  they 
share  in  common  with  all  the  documents  of  this  Prince's  pro*. 
'  gtBSs  in  Ireland.    T^e^  ss^e  remark  was  made  three  centuries 

•  ago  by  the  English  chronicler,  Grafton,  who  adds  with  much 
,  simplicity,  that  as  Richar^^  voyage  into  Ireland  "  was  nothing' 
'profita)>le  nor  honourable  to  him,  therefore  the  writers  think  it 

•  sc^t  worth  ihe  noting." 

V  Early  in  May  a  deputation,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the 
"•(felebrated'Wllliam  of  Wyckham,  arrived  from  England,  invok- 
ing the  personal  presence  of  the  King  to  quiet  the  disturbances 
caused  by  the  progress  of  Lollardism.  With  this  invitation  he 
decided  at  once  to  comply,  but  first  he  appointed  the  youthful 
.Earl  of  March  his  lieutenant  in  Ireland,  and  confirmed  the 
ordinance  of  Edward  III.,  empowering  the,  chief  governor  in 
council  to  convene  parliament  by  writy  which  writ  should  be  of 
equal  obligation  with  the  King's  writ  in  England.  He  ordained 
that  a  fine  of  not  less  tha^  fifty  marks,  and  not  more  than  on© 

(rf  every  representative  of  a  town 

as  such,  neglected  or  refused  t^ 

»yal  courts,  and  appointed  Walter; 

gturmey,  two  Englishmen,  "  welh 

dges,  who^  annual'  salaries  were  to 


hundred,  shduW  bQ.  ex 
or  shire,  -vi^o,' being  '^ 
attend.    He,reforme 
de  Hankerford 
learned  in  the  la 


"WTorfypbunds 
took  an  affectiona 


«»^..^W  .^W^—  „.___Q ,       ~_ 

heir  and  cousin,  and  sailed  for. 
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England,  whither  he  was  accompanied  by  most  of  the  great  I 
nobles  who  had  p^sedx)ver  with  him  to  the  Irish  wars.    Little 
dreamt  they  of  the  fate  which  impeAded  over  many  of  their 
beads.    Three  short  years  and  Gloucester  would  die-by  the 
assassin's  hand,  Arundel  b^  the  executioner's  axe,  a^  Mow- ' 
bray,  Earl  Marshal,  the  ambassador  at  BaUygorr^,  would  pine  ' 
to  death  in  Italian  banishment;     Even  a  greater  ghtoge  than 
any  of  these^a  change  of  dynasty— was  sodn  to  cojneovei*" 
England.  :   ,  ^ 

The  young  Earl  of  March,  now  left  m  tfee  feupremedirectaon 
of  Affairs,  so  far  as  we  kno^,'had  no  better  title,  to  go^^mtliin 
that  he  was  heir  to  the  English  "throne,  unless  itjnay  have  been 
considered  an  additional  recommendation  that  he  was  sixth  in 
descent  from  the  Lady  Eva  :»4icMurrogh. ,  To  his  English  title, 
he  added  that  otEarl  of  Ulster  and  Lord  of  Connaught,  derived^ 
from  his  mother,  the  daughtei:  of  Lionel,  Bfuke  of  Clarence,  and  * 
those  of  Lord  of  Trim  and  Clare,  from  other  rdationsk,  Th^ 
counsellors  with  whoin  he  was  surrounded  included  the  Wisest 
statesmen  and  mofet  experienced  soldiers  of  "  the  Pale."  ^niorjg  * 
them  were  Almaric,  Baron  Grace,  who,  contrary  to  the  iatatut*?" 
of  Kilkenny,  had  married  -  an  O'Meagher  of  Ikerrin,  and  whose 
family  had  intermarried  with  the  McMurroghs ;  the  thij-d  Earl . 
of  Ormprid,  an  indomitable  soldier,  yjfho  had  acted  aB"  Lprfi 
Deputy,  hi  foriner  ye^rs  of  this  reign,;  Gronley,  Archbishop  of 
Dublm,and  Roche,  ^e  Cistercian  Abbot  of  St.  Mdiy's^  lately 
created  Lord  Treasurer  of  Ireland ;  Stephen  Bsay,  Chief  Jiis- 
tice ;  and  Gerald,  fifth  Earl  of  Kildare.    Among  his  advisers  of 
English  birth  were  Roger  jlrey,  his  successor;  the . lie w  Judges 
Hankerford.and  Sturmey,  and  others  of  less  pacific  reputation. 
With  the  dignitaries  of  jkhe  Church,  and  the  innumerable  priors 
and  abbots,  in  and  abolit  Dublin,  the  court,  of  the  Heir-Pre- 
sumptive must  have  been  a  crowded  and  imposing  one  for  those 
times,  and  had  its  external  prospects  been  peaceful,  much  ea^e  * 
and  pleasure  might  have  been  enjoyed  within  it»  wills. " 
^     In  the  three  yearfe  of  this  administration,  the  jrtniggle  be- 
Hween  the  natives,  the  naturalized,  and  the  English  interest 
kaew,  no  cessation  in  Leinster.    Some  form  of  submission  had 
been  wrung  from  McMurrogh  before  his  release, from  Dublin 
Castle,  itf  the  spring  of  1395,  but  this  engagement  extorted 
qnder>dufe8s,  from  a  guest  towards  whom  every  rite  of  hospi- 
tality  had  been  Related,  ha  did  not  feel  bound  by  after  his 


iade 


•^argement.    Iff  the  same  y^ar  an  attempt  was  made  to  entrap 
himj^t  a  banquet  given  in  one  of  the  castles  of  the  frontier,  but 
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llrarned  by  bis  bard,  he  made  good^is  escape  "  by  the  strength 
ctf  his  arm,  and  by  bravery."    After  this  double  viplation  of 
what  among  his  countrymen,  even  of  the  fiercest  tribes,  was 
X'v      always  held  sacred,  the  privileged  character  of  a  guest,  he  never 
again  placed  himself  at  the  mercy  of  prince  or  peer,  but  prose- 
cuted the  war  with  unfaltering  determination.    In  1396,  his 
neighbour,  the  chief  of  Imayle,  carried  off  from  an  engagement 
near  Dublin,  six  "score  heads  of  the  foreigners :  and  the  neoA 
year — an  exploit  hardly  second  in  its  kind  to  the  taking  of  Rosa 
—the  strong  castle  and  town  of  Oarlow  were,  captured  by 
McMurrogh  fiim^lf.    In  the  campaign  of  1398,  on  the  20th  . 
of  July,  was  fought  the  eventful  battle  of  Kenlis,  or  Kells,  on 
the  banks  of  the  stream  called  "the  King's  river,"  in  the  bar- 
ony of  Kells,  and  county  of.  Kilkenny.    Here  fell  the  Heir"-. 
Presumptive  to  the  English  crown,  whose  premature  removal 
was  one  of  the  causes  which  contributed  to  the  revolution  in 
^    England,  a  year  or  two  later.'    The  tidings  of  this  event  filled  • 
"the  Pale"  with  cbnstemation,  and  thoroughly  aroused  the 
vindictive  temper  of  Richar-d.   He  at  once  despatched  to  Dublin 
his  half-brother,  Thomas  Holland,  Earl  of  Kent,  recently  created 
Duke  of  Surrey.    To  this  duke  he  made  a  gift  of  Carlow  castle 
and  town,  to  be  held  (if  taken)  by  knights'  service.    He  then, 
as  much,  perhaps,  to  give  occupation  to  thie^ninds  of  his  people, 
as  to  pi^sfecute  his  old  project  of  subduing  Ireland,  began  to 
make  preparations  for  his  second  expedition  thither.    Death 
again  delayed  him.    John  of  Ghent,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  his 
uncle,  and  oneof  the  most  iJapuS  soldiers  of  the  time,  suddenly 
sickened,  and  died.    As  H^iry,  his  son,  was  in.  banishment, 
fa     '    th^  King,  under  jwetence  of  appropriating  his  tast  wealth  to 
i         the  service  of  the  nation,  seized  it  into  his  own  hands,  and 
despite  the  warnings  of  his  wisest  counsellors  as  to  the.distutbed 
state  of  tlje  kingdom,  agaii)  took  up  his  march  for  Milford  Haven. 
A  French  knight,  named  Oreton,  had  obtained  leave  with  ia 
brother-in-arms  to  accomparjy  this  expedition,  aild  had  left  us  a 
very  vivid  account  of  its  progress.    Qiutting  Paris  they  reached 
London  just  as  King  Richard  was  about  "  to  cross  the  sea  on 
?KX50unt  of  the  injuries  and  grievances  that  his  mortal  enemies 
'     had  committed  agaiAst  him  iji  Ireland,  where  they  had  jput  to 
death  many  of  his  faithful  friends."     WhereforaMejr  wei 
further  told,  "he  wc^tld  take  no  rest  until  hp  had,^venf 
himself  upon  MacMote,  who'dalled  himself  ikost  excellent 


-Mid  Lgrd  of  gfettt  Iiielemdv  where  be  had  but-4|^^ 
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They  at  jqnce  set  out  for  Milford,  where,  "waiting  for  the 
north  wind,"  they  remained  "ten  whole  days."'  Here  they 
fonnd  King  Richard  with  a  great  army,  and  a  corresponding 
fleet.  The  clergy  were  taxed  to  supply  horses,  waggons,  and 
money— the  nobles,  shires,  and  towns,  then:  knights,  men-at- 
arms,  9iid  archers— the  seaports,  froiA  Whitehaven  to  Penzance, 
were  obliged,  by  an  order  in  council,  dated  February  7th,  to 
send  vessels  rated  at  twenty-five  tons  and  upwards  to  Milford, 

V  by  the  octave  of  Easter.  King's  letters  were  issued  whenever 
the  usu^  ordinances  failed,  and  even  the  press-gang  waa 
resorted  to,  to  raise  the  required  number  of  marmers.  Minstrels 
of  all  kinds  crowded  to  the  camp,  enlivening  it  b^  their  strains, 
.  and  enriching  themselves  the  while.  The  wind  coming  fair: 
the  vessels  "took  in  their  lading^  ^ "bread,  wine,  ooWs  and 
calves,  salt  Meat,  and  plenty  of  water,"  and  the  King  taking 
leave  of  his  ladies,  they  set  ^ail. 

In  two. days  they  saw  "the -tower  of  Waterford."  l)he 
condition  to  which  the  people  of  this  English  stronghold  had 
been  redjiced  by  the  war  was  pitiable  in.  the  exirffeme.  Some 
were  iji.  rags,  others  gui;  with  ropes,  and  their  dwellings  seemed 
to  the  voyagers  but  huts  and  holes.  IChey  rushed  mt^  the  tide 
up  to  their  waiets,  for  the  speedy^loading  of  the.  ships,, 
especially  attending,  to  those  that  bore|tf|fc  supplied  of  ,the^ 
army.  Little  did  the  proud  cavaliers  aPr^eU-fed  [yeomen, 
who  then  looked  on,  imagine,  as' they  pitied  tfi°e  poor  wretches 
of  Waterford,  that  before  many  weeks  were  over,  th4y  would 
themselves  be  reduced  to  the  like  necessity— 4ven  toiruslnirig 
into  the  sea  to  contend  for  a  morsel  of  food.*  '  v 

.      Six  days  after  his  arrival,  which  was  "on  the  1st  of  June, 

,  King  Richard  niarched  from  Waterford  "in  dose  order  t) 
Kilkenny."  He  had  now  the  advantage  of  long  days  and  wanii ; 
nights,  which  in  his  first  expedition  he  had  not.  His  forces 
werejather  le§s  than  in  1394;  sbiJuaBffli^enty.  some  twenty- 
four  thousand  in  aJl.  The  Earl  of  ltuW?!f  with  a  remf orcemen^ 
in  oniB  htindred  ships,  was  to  have  folTowed  him,  bn^t  thiri 

,  unfaithful  courtier  did  not  greatly  hasten  his  preparations  to 
overtake  his  master. .  With  the  King  were  the  Lord  Steward 
of  England,  Sk' Thomas  Percy;  the  Duke  of  Exeter;  De 
Spfencer,  Eaij  of  Gloucester;  the  Lord  Henry  of  Lanpaster, 
afterwards  King  Henry  V.;  the  son  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Gloucester*^  the  son  of  the  Countess  of  Salisbury;  the"  Bishop 
wt  jMAtJwjr— antr— tionoon;  vne^  addoc  or  tvestmuisterf  uuct  % 
gallant  Welsh  gentleman,  afterwards  known  td  fame,  as  (hven 
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djpwer.  He  dropped  the  subterfuge  of  bearing  Edward 
fessor's  banner,  and  advanced  his  own  standard,  which 
ippards  lEtnd  flower  de  luces.  In  this  order,  '^'riding 
they  reached  Kilkenny,  where  Richard  remained  a 
fortnight  awaiting  news  of  the  Earl  of  Rutland  from  Waterford. 
No  news,  however,  came.  But  while  he  waited,  he  received 
intelligence  from  Kildare  which  gratified  his  thirst  for  vengeance. 
J©i^co^ytoj|g|jypascon  knight  of  great  .^Uscretion  and  valour, 
who^jpP^BB^er  llie  preceding  year  with  the  Duke  of 
Surrey,  marching  towards  Kilkenny,  had  encountered  some 
bands  of  the  Irish,  in  Kildare  (bound  on  a  like%rand  to  their 
prince),  whom  he  fought  and  put  to  flight,  leavings  two  hundred 
of  them  dead  upon  the  field.  This  Jenico,  relishing  Irish  war- 
fare more  than  most  foreign  soldiers  of  his  age,  continued  long 
after  to  serve  in  Ireland — ^married  one  of  his  daughters  to 
Preston,  Baron  of  Naas.and  another  to  the  first  Lor^Portlester. 
r  On  the^23rd  of  Ju^,  "the  very  vigil  of  St.  Joh^,"  a  saint 
to  whom  the  King  "wks  very  much  devoted,  Richard,  resolving 
to  delay  BO  longer,  Mt  Kilkenny,  and  marched  directly  towards 
Catherlongh.  He|rat  a  message  in  advance  t^McMurrogh, 
"who  would  nejtfier  submit  iw  obey  him  in 
aflBrmed  that  hje  was  the  rightful  King  of  Ireland 
would  never^cease  from  war  and  the  defence  of 
until  his  death ;  and  said  that  the  wish  to  deprive 
conquest  was  unlawful."      •  -  ^^ 

McMurrogh,  now  some  yesis  beyond  midc 
in  arm^^' three  thousand  hardy  men,"  "who  did' 

fpear,"  ,says  ou|^  French  knighti" "  to  be  much  afraid  of  the  , 
glish^l   The  cdltle  and  com,  the  women  and  the  helpless,  he 
i  removed  into  the  interior  of  the  fastnesses,while  he  himself  , 
awaited,  in  Idrbne,  the^approach  of  the  enemy.  ^  * 

This  d^trictfwh^  lies  north  and  south  between  the  rivers 
SIaney;|ua#3arrow,  is  of  a^ver^fied  j-nd  broken  soil,  watered 
with  sev^iji^all  stpeam^nd^i^atched  with  tracts  of.-morass 
land  jMu:sB8Pll>5va8  then  half  i^vered  with  wood,excej)t  in  the 
'nei/iiBBulrhood  of  Old  Leighlin,  and  a  few  other  places  where 


■^fth 
^appeai'y 


way  J  but 

d  that  he 

coiintif 

it  by 


m 


-^^^hAgrpWn  up  around  the  castles,  raths,  and  monastettS 

*   *.   of  d|||r  Mys.    On  reaching  the  border  of  the  forest,  Kiri^ 

Richllld  ordered  all  the  habitations  in  sight  to  be  set  on  fire ; 

and  then  "two  thousand  five  hundred  of  the  well  affected 

people,"  or,  as  others  say,  prisoners,  "  began  to  hew  a  highway- 

^j^o  the  wooda."  = 

When  the  first  space  was  cleared,  Richard,  ever  fond  of 
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pageantry,  ordered  his  standard  to  be  planted  on  the  new 
ground,  and  pennons  and  banners  arrayed  on  every  side.  Then 
he  sent  for  the  sons  of  the  Dukes  of  Gloucester  and  Lancaster, 
his  cousins,  and  the  son  of  the  Countess  of  Salisbury  and  other 
bachelors-in-arms,  and  there  knighted  them  with  all  due 
solenmity.  To  young  Lancaster,  he  said,  "  My  fair  cousin, 
henceforth,  be  preux  and  valiant,  for  you  have  some  valiant 
blood  to  conquer."  The  youth  to"  whom  he  made  this  address 
wa^  little  more  than  a  boy,  bit  tall  of  his  age,  and  very  vigorous. 
He  had  been  a  hard  student  at  Oxford,  and  was  now  as  unbridled 
as  a  colt  new  loosed  into  a  meadow.  He  was  fond  of  music, 
and  afterwards  became  illustrious  as  the  Fifth  Henry  of  EngUsli 
history.  Who  could  have  foreseen,  when  first  he  put  on  his 
spin's  by  the  wood's  side,  in  Catherlough,  that  he  would  one 
day  inherit  the  throne  of  England  and  make  good  the  preten- 
sions of  all  his  predecessors  to  the  throne  of  France  ? 

Richard's  advance  was  slow  and  wearisome  in  the  forests  of 
Idrone.  His  route  was  towards  the  eastern  coast.  McMm-- 
rogh  retreated  before  him,  harassing  him  dreadfully,  carrying 
off  everything  fit  for  food  for  man  or  beast,  surprising  and  slay- 
ing his  foragers,  and  filling  his  camp  nightly  with  alarm  and 
bloodj,  The  English  archers  got  occasional  shots  at  his  men, 
"  so'  that  they  did  not  all  escape ;"  and  they  in  turn  often  attacked 
the  rear-guard,  "  and  threw  their  darts  with  such  force  that 
they  pierced  haubergeon  and  plates  through  and  through." 
The  Lemster  King  would  ripk  no  open  battle  so  long  as  he  could 
thus  cut  off  the  enemy  in  detail.  Many  brave  knights  fell, 
miMiy  men-at-arms  and  archers;  and  a  deep, disrelish  for  the 
service-began  to  manifest  itself  in  the  English  campi 

A  |)arty  of  Wexford  settlers,  however,  brought  one  .day  to 
his  camp  Malachy  McMurrogh,  uncle  to  Art,  a  timid,  treaty- 
making  man.  According  '&^^  custom  of  that  century- 
observed  by  the  defendei||^iiptirling  and  the  burgesses  of  " 
Calais — he  submitted  with^^P^e  about  his  neck,  rendering  up 
a  naked  sword.  His  retinue,  bareheaded  aiid  barefoot,  followed 
hinlinto  the  presence  of  Richard,  who  received  them  gi-aciously, 
"Friends,"  said  he  to  them,  " as  to  the  evils  and  wrongs  that 
you  have  committed  against  me,  I  pardon  you  on  condition  that 
each  of  you  will  swear  to  be  faithful  to  me  for  the  time  to  come." 
Of  this  ckcumstance  he  made  the  most,  as  our  guide  goes  onto 
tell  in  these  words :  "  Then  every  one  readily  compiled  with 
-JHsdemapd;  and  to^ the  oat|i.-W^iGa  this  w^ta^ona  Jim,  sen^ 


word  to  MacMore,  who  called  himself  Lord  and  King  of  Ire- 
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land,  (thcft  country^t)  where  he  haa  many  a  wood  but  little  culti- 
vated land,  that  if  he  would  come  straightways  to  him  with  a 
rope  about  Am  neck,  as  his  uncle  had  done,  he  would  admit  him 
to  mercy,  and  elsewhere  give  him  castles  and  lands  in  abun- 
dance." The  answer  of  King  Art  is  thus  reported :  "  MacMore 
told  the  King's  people  he  would  do  ho  such  thing  for  all  the 
treasures  of  the  sea  or  on  this  side,  (the  sea,)  but  would  continue 
to  fight  and  harasq  him."  '• 

J'or  eleven  days  longer  Eichard  continued  has  route  in  the 
diriaqtion  of  Dublin,  McMurrogh  and  his  allies  falling  back 
towards  the  hills  and  glens  of  Wicklow.  The  English  could 
find  nothing  by  the  way  but  "a  few  green  oats'*  for  the  horses, 
which  bemg  exposed  night  and  day^  and  so  badly  fed,  perished 
in  great  numbers.  The  general  discontent  now  made  itself 
audible  even  to  the  ears  of  the  King.  For  many  days  five  or  six 
men  had  but  a  **  single  lOaf."  JSven  gentlemen,  knights  and 
sqmres,  fasted  in  succession ;  and  our  chivalrous  guide,  fqr  his 
part,  "  would  have  been  heartily  glad  to  have  been  penniless  at 
Poitiers  or  Paris."  Daily  deaths  made  the  camp  a  scene  of 
continued  mourning,  ^d  all  the  minstrels  that  had  come  across 
the  sea  to  amuse  their  victor  countrymen,  like  the  poet  who 
went  with  Edward  II.  to  BAnnockburn  to  celebrate  the  conquest 
of  the  Scots,  found  their  gay  imaginings  turned  to  a  sorrowful 
reverse.   '     '•  ''//..,?' 

At  last,  however,  they  cam^e  in  sight  of  the  sea-coast,  where 
vessels  laden  with  provisions,  sent  from  Dublin,  were  awaiting 
them.  So  eager  were  the  famished  men  for  food,  that  "  they 
rushed  into  the  sea  as  eagerly  as  they  would  into  their  straw.'* 
All  their  money  was  poTired  into  the  hands  of  the  merchants; 
;8ome  of  them  even  fought  in  the  water  about  a  morsel  of  food, 
while  in  their  thirst  they  drank  all  the  wine  they  could  lay 
hands  on.  Our  guide  saw  full  a  thousand  men  drunk  that  day 
on  "  the  wine  of  Ossey  and  Spahi."  The  scene  of  this  extra- 
ordinary incident  is  conjectured  to  have  been  at  or  near  Arklow, 
where  the  beach  is  sandy  and  flat,  such  as  it  Is  not  at  any 
point  of  Wicklow  north  of  that  place. 

The  morning  after  the  arrival  of  these  stores^  Bang  Richard 
again  set  forward  for  Dublin,  deterfijining  to  penetrate  Wicklow 
by  ttie  valleys  that  lead  from  the  Meeting  of  the  Waters  to 
Bra^r.  He  had  not  proceeded  far  on  his  march,  when  a  Fran- 
ciscan friar  reached  his  camp  as  Ambassador  from  the  Leinster 
JKing^.  This  unnamed  mesaMiger,  whose  cowl  histoagf- 
ratse,  expressed  tj^  wiUin^ness  of  his  lord  to  treat  with  the 
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King,  throngb  some  accredited  agent— "some  lord  who  might 
be  relied  upon"—" so  that  <^«V  anger  (Richard*s  and  bis  GWa\  .. 
that  had  long  been  cruel,  might  now  be  extinguished."  The 
annoimcement  spread  "great  joy"  in  the  Euglish  camp.  A 
hdt  was  ordered,  and  a  coimcil  called.  After  a  consultation,  it 
was  resolved  that  de  Spencer,  Earl  of  Gloucesfer,  should  be 
empowered  to  confer  with  Art.  This  nobleman,  now  but  26 
years  of  age,  had  served  in  the  campaign  of  1394.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  powerful  peers  of  England,  and  had  married 
Constance,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  York,  Richard's  cousfai. 
From  his  possessions  in  Wales,  he  probably  knew  something  of 
the  Gaelic  customs  and  speech.  He  was  captain  of  the  rear- 
guard on  this  expedition,  and  how,  with  200  lances,  and"  1,000 
ai^hers,  all  of  whom  were  choseii  men,  he  set  out  for  the  con- 
ference. The  French  knight  also  went  with  him,  as  he  himself 
relates  in  these  words :  '  > 

"Between  two  woods,  at  some  distance  from  the  sea,  I 
beheld  MacMore  and  a  body  of  the  Irish,  more  than  I  can 
number,  descend  the  mountain.      He  had  a  horse,  without^ 
housing  or  saddle,  which  was  so  fine  and  good,  thait  it  had  cost 
him,  they  said,  four  hundred  cows;  for  there  is  Uttle  money  ia 
the  country,  wherefore  their  usual  traffic  is  only  with  cattl©* 
In  coming  down,  it  galloped  so  hard,  that,  in  my  opinion,  I 
never  saw  hare,  deer,  sheep,  or  any  other  animal,  I  declare  to 
you  for  a  certainty,  run  with  such  speed  as  it  did.     In  his^- 
right  hand  he  bore  a  great  long  dart,  which  he  cast  with  much 
sldll.  *  *  *    His  people  drew  up  in  front  of  the  wood.    These 
two  (Gloucester  and  the  King),  like  an  out-post,  met  near  a 
little  brook.    There  MacMore  stopped.    He  was  a  fine  large 
man — ^wondrously  active.     To  look  at  him,  he  seemed  veiy    ' 
stern  and  savage^  and  an- able  man.    He  and  the  Earl  spake  of 
then-  doings,  .recounting  the  evil  ahd'mjmy  that  MacMore  had 
done  towards* the  King  at  sundry  times;   and  how  they  all    it 
foreswore  their  fidelity  when  wrongfully,  without  judgment  or    ' 
law,  they  most  mischievously  put  to  death  the  courteous  Earl 
of  Jiarch.    Then  they  exchanged  much  discourse,  but  did  not 

to  agreement;  they  took  short  leave,  and  hastily  parted. 

jbook  his  way  apart,  Mid  the  Eaxl  returned  towards  Kiner 
sliard."      .      -^    ^     '  S 

This  interview  .seems  to  Jiave.  taken  place  in  the  lower  vale 
of  Ovoca,  locaUy  called  Glen-Art,  both  from  the  description  of    '"' 
the  sconCTy,-  and  the  stage  «f  his  mar^  at-whieh  RichM4- 
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fihninken  river,  which,  to  one  accuptomed  to  the  Sdine  and  the 

.  Thames  naturally  looked  no  bigg^  than  a^rook^rm  a  pic- 
ture, the.  original  of  which  can  only  be  found  in  that- locality,  v 
.The  name  itself,  a  nam^  not  to  be  found 'among  the  inmipdiate 
chiefs  of  Wicklow,  would  seem  to  confiAi  this  hypothesis. 

The  Earl  on  jiis  return  declared,  "  he  could  find  nothing  in 
.^^^\(-^j)  save  only  that  hb  would  ask  for'pardon,  truly,  upon 
condition  of  haviagjjgace  without  reserve,  tree  from  any  molesta- 
tion of  imprisonment ;  ^therw^,  he  will  never  come  to  agree- 
ment as  long  as  he  lives;  and^Che  said,)  ** nothing  venture,  < 
nothing  have.'    This  speech,"  gafs  the  French  knight,  "  was 
not  agreeable  to  £he  King ;  it  ^peared  to  me  that  hi^  face  grew  ^ 
pale  with  anger;  he  swore  in  great  wrath  by  Sfc  Edward,  that,* 
no,  never  would'  he  depart  from  Iteknd,  till,  alire  or  dead,  he 
had  him  in  his  power."  ^  "  ^  .  ^         • 

The  King,  notwithstafadihg,  was  most  anxious  <to -reafei' 
Dublin.    He-'  at  once  broke  «up  his  <Janip,  and  marched  bn 

-through  Wifc|JoW,'*fof  ail  the  shoutmgs 'of^the.eiieinie.'' ; 
What  other  losses  hejDiet  in  tl^p^e  deep  vaJJeys  our- guide 
deigns  not  to  tell,  but  only  that  they  arrived  it  last  in  Dublin  .- 

.  "more  than  30,00a"  strong,  which  ^cluderf,  of  course,  the 
forces  of  the  Anglo-Irish  lofd^  that  joined  ttterji  on  the  way. 
There  ^'  the  whole  of  their  ills  Were  soon  forgotteB*,4ond  their  " 
sorrow  removed.*'  /The  .proyost  and  sheriffs"  leashed  them 
sumptuously,  and  they  were  alLwell^iiou8ed''an^itJa4.    Aft^  ' 
the  dangers  they^ad  undergone,  thes»  atteMioM^were  doubl>^ 

'grateful  to  theni^     But  for  long  years  thp«o#idry  pf  this  , 
doleful  march  lived  in  the  recollectipn  of'Jfch^  Imiah  on  both 
Bides  thejrl^h  se^  and  bu^  onCe  mo?e  for  abowd^tury  did 


a  hostile,  army  jaoture  into  the  fastnesses  of  M^Klnd  Hv- 
Kirisellahv       «f  ^  ;     - 

When  RichaBr  arrived  in  Publin,,  still  galled  b^Jthe  meiAory' 


-  of  bis  disasters,  he  divided  his  force  mto  three,  divisions,  and 
sent  them  out  in  quest  of  McMurrogh,  promising' to- whosoever 
should  bring  hun  to  Dublin,  alive^  or  de*a,'  '^  100  maiOca,  in 
pure  gold."    '*  Every  one  took  care  to  rbwember  these  -v^ords," 

*.  says  Creton,  "for.  it  wa?  a  good  hearing."  ^And  %liard, 
moreover,  declared  that  if  ^l^yidid  not  capture  ftirii  y/iflieu  Wi© 
autumn  canje,  aad  the  trees  were  leafless  and  dryt'ho  would 
burn  "  all  the  woods  great  anti  smalf^"  or  find  out  thlit  troublous 
Wibel.  The  same  day  I)e  sent  out  his  three  troops,  the  Earl  of 
Jutland,  his  laggard  cmisin,arrlvod  at  Dublin  with  100 J 


IS  unaccountable  delay  ;liA};submissiv©ly  lipolbgi^  for,  and 
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' -was  readpy  pardoned.  ;,"Joy  and  delight"  now  reigned  in  v 
Dublin.  The  crown  jewels  shone*  at  daily  banjjuets,  touma- 
^  '^raents,  and  mysteries.  Every  day  some  new  pastime  wa^ 
invented,  and  thtis  six  weeks  passed,  and  August- drew  to  .an 
-end.  Richard's  happiness  would  have  b|Ben  compjiete  had  any 
"^  of  his  soldiers-  brought  in  McMurrogh'^  heM:  but  far  other 
news  was  on  the  way  to  him.  Though  there  -^ua  «uch  merri- 
ment in  Dublin,  a  long-(j»ntinued  stonn  swept  the  channel.  I 
^  When  good  weather  retufned,  a  bai^.  arrived  from  Chester^ 
>'  bearing  Su*  Williamt  Bagotj-  who  brought  inteUigehee  that 

^1  Henry  of  Lancaster,  the  banished  Duk^,  had  lalnded  at  Raven*  7 
spur.  Mid  raised  a  formidable  insurrection  afiaon^st  tfee  pec^ley  ^ 
wmning  over  the  Archbishop  dt  Ganterbury,  th^^©uke  of  York,^" 
and  othjBi:  great  nobles.  Richard  was  struck  with  dismay.  He  ;* 
atjonce  sent  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  into  Wal^s  to  announce  hig,'  ■ 
^ , /'Teitim,  and  then,  taking_  the  evil  counsel  of  Rutland,  marched 
-/•  himselif  to  Wf|tenord,,with  most  part  of  his  force,  an^  collected-    , 

'  tho,  remainder  on  the  way.      EighteeU  days  after '  the  nliws 
arrived  he  embt^-kM  for  England,  leaving  ^ir  John  Stanley  as     ^ 
Lord  Lieutenant  in  Ireland.     Before  quitting  Dublin,  he  toU-     > 

*  fined  the  soDis  of  the  Dukes  of  Lancaster  and  Glouces^ri  in  the  ,^ ;  ; 
strong  fortress  of  Trim,  from  aidiich  they  were  Uberate^'^^sharev^f 
:  the  triumph  of  the  successful  usurper,  Henry  IV. 

It  is, beyond  onr  province  to  follow  the  after-fate  of  th6. 
mpn&ch,  .whose  Irish  campaigns  we  ha>^  etideavoured.  to' _ 
restore  to  thmr  relative  importance^    His  deposition  and  crueV  '• . 
^'  death,  in  t^  prison  of  Pontefract,  are'' familiar  to  readers  of  ,*  " 

,  English  history.    The  unsuccessM  'insiureoDloris  suppressed  *   ^ 
duiing  his  rival'^  rpign,  Mid  liie  glory  won  by  the  son  of  that 
rival,'  849  Henry  y.,  seem  to  have  established  the  house  of  .if. 
Lancaster  firmly  o;l  the  thrope ;  but  the  long  minority  of  Heqjy  ,  >,J 
yl.-Vwho  inhferited  the  royal  dignity  at  n^ue  months  old — and  i^V 

'  the  factioni^llknoflg  the  other  members  of  that  family,  Downed  ^ 
opportunities,  too  tempting  to  be  resisted,  to  the  rival  .dynasty 
of  York.    Diiriiig  the  first  sixty  yelp's  of :  th^  century  on  which 
'wo  are  next  to  enter,  we  shall  fii;d  IM  English  interest  in  Ire- 

'  land  coutrpUed  by  the  house  of  Laitt^ister ;  ip.  ^  suc^ding 

/twenty-five  yeara  the  partizans  of  th^  house  of  *Y^k  are  in  the 

.    RSCeiMantj/kntil  at  length,  after  "khe  victory -of  B^wq|th#^eld 

.  (A.I).H4€5^  the  wars  of  the  roses  are  terminated  ^^  the^ 
ooronatioh  oi  '^e  Earl  of  Richmond  imc  Hem^  VII.,  aud  kfii 

tiycipf  the  Tcffki8|.dyna8lgj.  ,It  will  be  seen  hoWpJIse  rival 
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houses  had  their  respective  factions  among  t^  Anglo-Irish; 
hdw  these  factions  retarded  two  centiMes  ,the  ^Establishment  cM' 
English  power  in  Ireland;  how  the  native  lords  and  chiefs  took 
advantage  of  the  disunion  among  the  foreigners  t^  circumscrit)e 
more  and  more  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Pale;  and  lastly,  how 
the  absence  of  national  unity  alone  preserved  ^|the  power  so 
reduced  from  utter  extinction.  In  considering  all  these  far 
extending  consequences  of  the  deposition  of  Richard  II.,  and 
'  the  substitution  of  Henry  of  Lancaster  in  his  stead,  w^  must 
give  due  weight  to  his  unsuccessful  Irish  wars  as  4H:oximate 
causes  of  that  revolution.  The  death  of  the  Heir-Presumptive 
in  the  battle  of  KeUs;  the  exactions  and  ill-success  of  Eichard 
in  his  wars ;  the  seizure  of  John  of  I  Ghent's  estates  and  treA^ures ; 
the  absence  of  the  sovereign  at  the  critical  moment:  all  these 
are  causes  which  operated  powerfully  to  that  end.  And  of 
these  all  that  relate  to  Irish  affairs  wer6  mainly  brought  aibout 
by  the  heroic  constancy,  in  the  face  of  enormous  odds,  the? 
unwearied  energy,  £tnd  high  military  skill  exhibited  by  one 
man — Art  MeMufrogh.     .^ 


,1 
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CHAPTER  V. 

fABTlJS8  WITHIN  "THEPALJl" — ^BATTLES  Oi*  KELMAINHAM 
AND  KILLUCAN — SIR  JOHN.  TALBOT'S  LORD  LIEUTENANCY. 

One  leading  fact,  which  ^e  have  to  foUow  in  all  its  conse-  r 
quences  thr'ough  the  whole  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  the, 
mviaiou  of  the  English  and  of  the  Anglo-Irish  interest  into-  twcy 
parties,  Lancasterians  and  Yorkists.  This  division  of  the 
foreign  power  will  be  fouiid  to  Jiave  produ<»d  a  cwrrespuding 
a^se  of  security  in  the  minds  of  tne  native  popn^^aikin^  and 
thus  deprived  them  of  that  next  best  tlfing  to  a  united  national 
action,  the  </>rabining  effects  of  a  common  external  danger. 

The  new  mxty  lines  were  not  drawn  immediately  upon  the' 
English  revolution  of  1899,  but  a  very  few  years  sufficed  to 
idiw  MB/mg  settlors  of  English  birth  or  clesoent  the  partizan 
j^iwionfl  which  distracted  Jhe.  minds  of  men  in  thek  origiuajl 
country.  The  third  EaiiHj^OmjOnd,  although  he  had  received 
ao  Kftry  favoura  froaaJfcte^ing  nnd  his  grandfather,  yftt' 
1^  ft  common  descent  of  fi^^eneratioM  from  Edward  I.,  stood 
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fa  relation  of  cousinship  to  the  Usurper.  On  the  arrival  M  the 
young  Duke  of  Lancaster  as  Lord  Lieutenant,  m  1402,  ofiiond 
became  one  of  his  first  courtiers,  and  dying  soon,  after,  he!  chose 
the  Duke  guardian  to  his  heir,  afterwards  the  fourth  Earl 
This  h^,  while  yet  a  minor  (1407),  ^as  elected  or  appointed 
deputy  to  his  guardian,  the  Lord  Lieutenant;  during  almost 
the  whole  of  the  short  reign  of  Henry  V.  (1413-1421)  he 
resided  at  the  English  Court,  or  accompanied  the  King  in  his. 
French  campaigns,  thus  laying  the  foundations  of  that  influence 
which,  six  several  times  during,  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  'si 

_  procured  his  appointment  to  office  as  Lord   Deputy,   Lord 
Justice,  or  Lord  Lieutenant.    At  length,  in  the  mid-year  of 

.  the  century,  his  «ucGessor  was  created  Earl  of  Wilti|ire,-  ^di 
entrusted  with  the  important  duties  of  one  of  the  ComuiMsioAersv, 
for  the  fleet,  and  Lord  Treasurer  of  England;  favofers  eM" 
employments  which  sufficiently  account  for  how  the  Ormond 
family  became  the  leaders  of  the  Lancaster  party  among  the 
Anglo-Irish.      '^  .        *^     r  ^      -  * 

Thebestowal  of  the  first  place  on  another  house  tended  to  ,  J 

estrange  the  Geraldmes,  who,  with  some  reason,  regarded 
thenaselves  as  better  entitled  to  such  honours.  During  the  first 
official  term  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  no  great  feeling  was 
OTiiibited,  and  on  his  departure  in  1405,  the  fifth  Earl  of 
Kildare  was,  for  a  year,  entrusted  with  the  office  of  Deputy* 
On  the  return  of  the  Duke,  in  Augu.4t,  1408,  the  Earl  rode  out 
to  meet  hinai,  but  was  suddenly  arrested  with  three  'btherl 
members  of  his  family,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Castle.  Hi»i 
house  m  Dubli|  was  plundered  by  the  servants  of  the  Lorji 
Lieutenant,  and 'the  sum  of  800  marks  wasvexacted  for  hi* 
ranson^.-  Such  injustice  and  indignity,  as  well  aa  the  subse- 
quent krest  o(  #ie  siith  Earl,  in  1418,  "for  having  communi- 
cated with  thd  Prior  of  Kilmainham"— still  more  than  their 
nvahy  with  the  Ormbnds,  drove  the  Kildare  family  into  the 
ranks' of  the  adherents  of  the  Dukes  of  Tork.  We  shall  see  in 
the  sequel  the  wpiportant  reacting  influence  of  these  Anglo-Irish 
combmations  upon  the  fortuneSs  of  the  white  rose  and  the  red. 

To  signalize  his  accession  ^^d  remove  the  reproach  of  iu- 
^tion  which  had  been  so  pft^  urged  ag4inst  his  pmdecessbr, 

_  Henty  IV.  was  no '  sooner  seaM  cm  ihe  throne  thto  he  sum- 

,  moned  the  military  tenants  of  the^Crown  to  meet  him  in  arms 
upon  the  Tyne,  for  the  invasion  of  Scotland;  It  seems  probable 
toat  he  Bummonejihose  of  IreianI  with  the  rest,  as  we  find  in 

4tni»-  -^yjTK--    /<  Jinn     »«--A      _«  «T»lfi.  '  -.  -----  ^— 


-tiwt  jBafiqT4u<^  tbat  an  Anglo-Irish  flee^  fwod^ding  north- 
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'     wayds  from  Dublin,  encountered  a  Scottish  fleet  In  SHa'ongfQrd 
Lough,  where  a  fierce  engagement  was  fought,  both  sides  claun- 
ing  the  victory.    Three  years  later  the  Dubliners  landed  at  ^ 
Saint  Ninians,  and  behaved  valiantly,  as  their  train  bands  did 
the  same  summer  against  the  mountain  tribes  of  Wicklbw, 

,  Notwithstanding  the  personal  sojourn  of  the  unfortunate 
Richard,  and  his  layish  expenditure  among  them,  these  warlike 
burghiers  cordially  supported  the  new  dynasty.  Some  privileges 
of  trade  were  judiciously  extended  to  them,  and,  in  1407,  Hen^ 
granted  to  the  Mayors  of  the  city  thfe  privilege  of  having  4.; 
^ded  sword  carried  before  them^  in  the  same  manner  as  titie 
Mayors  of  London.  V  ^ 

At  the  period  when  these  politic  favours  were  bestowed  cm 
the  citizens  of  Dublin,  Heniy  was  contending  with  a  formidable 
insurrection  in  Wales,  under  the  leadership  of  OwenGlendower^ 
who  had  learned  in  t^e  fastnesses  of  Idrone,  serving"  under  . 
King  Richard,  how  brave  men,  though  not  formed  to  war  in  the 

,   best  schools,  can  defend  their  country  against  invasion.    In  tlje ' 
struggle  which  he  maintkiued  so  gallantly  durinj^  this  and  thei  '■ 
next  reign,,  though  the  fleet  of  Dublin  at  first ^tis^isted  his 
enemies,  he  was  materially  aided  afterwards  by  the  constant 
occupation  furnished  them  by  the  clans  of  Leinster.    The  early 
years  of  the  LancasteHan  dynasty  w6re  marked  by  a  series  of 
almost  invariable    defeats    in    liie    Leinster   coimties.     Ait 
McMurrogh,  whose  activity  (kfied  the  chilling  effects  of  age, 
poured  his  cohorts  through  Sculloge  gap,  on  the  garrisons  of 
Wexford,  taking  in  rapid  possession  in  (me  campaign  (1406)  the 
castles  of  Camolin,  Ferns,  and  Enniscorthy.    Returnmg  north- 
ward he  ret6ok  Cfistledermot,  and  inflicted  chastisement  on  the 
warlike  Abbot  of  Gonal,  n6ar  Naas,  who  shortly  before  attacked 
some  Irish  forces  on  the  Curragh  of  Ktt^are,  liaying  two. 
'    "Ivundred  men.    Ca«tledermot  was  retain  by  the  Lord  Deputy 

'  ■  t^crope  the  next  year,  with  the  aid  of  t***^  Earls  of  Ormond  and 
Desmoid,  and  the  Prior  of  Klmainhjun,  at  the  bead  of  his 
Knights.  These  allies  wete  ff^h  ixom  a  Farliamflnt  in  DubUny> 
where  the  Statute  of  Kilkc«^  had  been,  tccording  to  customy 
f^olemnly  re-enacted  ad  the  mkf  hope'/  ito  English  interest,  , 
and  they  naturaHy  dre^  A#  iword  in  maiaiemmod  of  their  - 
^  palladium.  Within  ax  raiiwB  '4f  Cl#iil,  la  "  McMurrogh't 
,  country,"  they  encountered  that  chief tda  and  his  clansQien.  In 
th©  early  part  of  the  day  the  fridh  are  steted  to  have  had  the 
advantage,  but  some  Methiao  captaMiB  ootoing  op  ia  the  f^^J* 
uooO'tuniiKitbe  tide  mfavov^tlie  £0^11811.    AocorOingtot&e 
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fall  at  the  town  of  Callan^^over  O'Carroll  of  Ely/whdlvAa 
maixj^^totheaidof  McMuftrogb.    But  so  confuSd  tod  n^ 

persons  as  the  Earls  of  Deamc^d,  of  Ormon4.and  the  PWor  of 
f^^^'r^^lZ'f^'  thafw^cannot  recompile  ftith^^^^^ 
wpTSrnnJ  .%  ^"°^*  ^'^^y  ''^^^^i  *«  H  that  a  battle 
»■  0'r.S^  at  GftUan  ov^r  .tlie  Iri^h  of  Munsler,  in  ^hich 
Oaarron  was  slam.  Other  native  authorities  add  that  8oS  of 
h»  foUowers  fell  With.O'0aiTbll,but  no  meSw^to^^^ 

S-atlv^i^d' ?^^^^^^^  TheEoglisTfrnr 

ff^ely  ddd,  that  the  evening  iSun  Stood  stUl,  while  the  Lord- 

f^^hS  •  f*r  '"^^^^fr^Si.the  place  of  the  firpt  engagement 
^that  of  th^  second.    This  was  the  last  campaiin  of  Sir 

S  n  ^^WS^I^^^  .'^^  ^'  ^y  the  pestWce  which 
swept  over  the  island  sparing  neither  rich  nor  W)r. 
ihJ^^r}^%i  Lancaster  resumed  the.  Lieutenancy,  arrested 

B,!hfn    °!i^?r,ff.'^^°'^^^^^*^^'  «^^^«^«d  a  Pari  ament  at 
Dubhn,  and  Witti  all  the  forces  he  could  muster,  determined  on 

^r!Tw,  '°^*^^t-  .%t  McMurrogh  and  the  mountain/ 

eers  of  Wicklo^y,  now  felt  themselVes  ^ong  enough  to  take  the 

mitmtive.    T^ey  crossed  the  plain  which^lies  to  the  S  of 

Dubhn,  and  encamped  at  Kihnainham,  where  Roderick  when  ' 

UT.^  the  city,  and  Brien  before  the  battle  of  Clontarf, 

had  pitehed  their  tents'  of  old.  ^  The  English  imd  Anglo-Irish 

w\"^f^''-5?'.'^"  °^  their  Prince,  marchel  out  to'^dislod^ 

'^     \f  four  divisions.    The  first  was  led  by  the  Duke  in  per- 

;S  WQ?Ti''^'^7t3*^®  veteran  knight,  Jenico  d'Art«i^,  the 

by  Sir  rhomas^Butler,  Prior  of  the  Order  of  Saint  John,  after-' 

«Iwf  !l^/    5'5  ^«.M"'-rofi?h  wfere  O'Byme,  0'Nd.to   and 
" ^!!!L    '*^^'  ^u'^?  ^'^  ,*^°*'  nephews,  and  relatives.    The 
rtumbers  on  each  side  could  hardly  fall  short  of  ten  thouaand 
me^»  and  the  action  may  be  fairiy  considered  one  of 
decisive  of  those  times.    The  Duke  was  carried  back 

into  Dubhn ;  the.slopes  of  Inchioore  and  the  vaUey  (rf iwi.. 

were  strewn  with  the  dying  and  the  dead;  the  riveriit  that 

tK^^*T1^  ^?  *^^?^'^^  ^"^^^  the  nmne  of  AtM,  or 
thefordofslaugliter;  the  Widowed  city  WR«  filled  withknJa*. 
4Ht]on  wnd  diflmay.  In  a  ptjiliiun  aUdie»wd  to  kmg  HBmhr 
the  Op»ocil,.«|)p«eatly  during  bi»  ion's  confinemeht  froin  ^ 
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effects  of  his  wound,  they  thjis  describe  the  Lord  Lieutenant's 
amdition :  "  His  soldiers  have  deserted  him ;  the  peojllfe  of  Ms 
household  are  on  the  point  of  leaving  him ;  and  though  they  • 
were  willing  to  remain,  our  lord  .is  not  able  to  keep  them' 
together;  our  said  lord,  your  son,  is  sp^stitute  of  money,  thatJhe 
hath  not  a  penny  in  the  world,  nor  a  jlghny  can  he  get  ^edit  for." 

One  consequence  of  this  battle  of  Kilmainham  was,  th^i^ 
while.  Art  McMurrogh  lived,,  no  fuAher  attacks  were  madc^ 
upon  his  kindred  or  country.    He  died  at  Boss,  on  the  first  day 
OT  January,  1417^  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age.    His  Brehon, 
O'Doran,  having  also  died  suddenly  on  the  same  day,  it  was 
supposed  they  were  haih.  poisoned  by  a  drink  prepared  for  them 
by  a  woman  of  the  town.    "  He  was,"  say  our  impartial  Four 
Masters,  who  seldom  speak  fp  warmly  of  any  Leinster  Prince, 
"  a«maii  distinguished  for  hisi)iiospitality,  knowledge,  and  feats 
of  arms;  a  man  full  of  prosperity  and  royalty;  a  founder  of 
churches  and  mona|<ferie8  by  his  bounty  and  contributions,"  and 
one  whohad  defended  his  Province  fromthe  ageof  sixteen  to  ^ixty. 
On  his  recovery  from  the  effects  of  his  wound,  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster  returned  finally  to  England,  appointing  Prior  Bufler' 
his  Deputy,  who  filled  .that  office  for  five  consecutive  years. 
Butler  was  an  illegitunate  son  of  the  late  Ear|  of  Ormond,  and 
naturapy  a  Lancasterian :  aijoiong  the  Irish  he  \^as  called  Thomas 
Baccagh,  on  account  of  his  lameness.    He  at  once  abandoned 
South  Leinster  f^  a  field  of  operations,  and  directed  all  his 
efforts  to  maintain  the  Pale  in  Kildare,  Meathy  and  Louth.   His 
chief  antagonist  in  this  line  of  action  was  MmTogh  or  Maurice 
O'Conor,  of  Off  ally.    This  powerful  chief  had  lost  two  or  three 
sons,  but  had  gained  as  many  battles  over  former  deputies.   He 
was  invariably  aided  by  his  c6nnexions  and  neighbours,  the 
MacGeoghegans  of  Wost-Meath.    Conjointly  they  captured  the 
oastles  and  plundered  the  towns  of  their  enemies,  holding;  their 
orisoners  to  ransoq^  or  carrying  off  their  flocks.     In  1411 
O'Conor  held  to  rahsom  the  English  Sheriff  of  Meath,  and 
sotoewhat  later  defeated  Prior  Butler  in  a  pitched  battle.    His  . 
itest  victory  was  the  battle  of  Killucan,  fought  on  the  10th 
fcy  of  Mav,  1414.    In  this  engagement  MacGeoghegan  was, 
usual,  his  comrade.    All  the  power  of  tiie  En^h  Pale  was 
Irrayed  against  them.    Sir  Thomas  Mereward,  Baron  of  Screen, 
"and  a  great  many  officers  and  common  soldiers  were  slain," 
'  amons:  the  prisoners  were  Christopher  Fleming,  son  of  the 


OB  of  SUua<vfor  whom  n  ran^nm  nf  1,400  mnrks  was 
m^  the  tibiquitous  Sir  Jei^co  d'Artois,  who,  wi^  somd. 
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paid  "twelve. hundred  marks,  beside  A  reward  and  fine  for   - 
ontercession."    A  Parliament  which  sat  at  Bublin*ior  thirteen 
.  weeks,  m   1413,  and  a  foray  into  Wicklow,  complete  the 
notable  acts  (rf  Thomas  5acca^/i'«  viceroyalty.    Soon  after  the 
a^ession  of  Henry  V.  ^41^),  he  was  summoned  to  accompany 
that  warlike  monarch  into  Erance,  and  for  a  short  interval  the 
government  was  exercised  by  Sir  John  Stanley,  who   died 
shortly  after  his  arrival,  and  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  as ' 
Commissioner.     On  the  eve  of  St.  Martin's  Day,  1414,  Sir 
John- Talbot,  afterwards  so  celebrated  as  first  Earl'of  Shrews- 
buiy,^landed  at  Dalkey,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Lieutenant. 

The  appomtment  of  this  celebrated  Captain,  on  the  brmk  of 
a  war  with  France,  was  an  admission -of  the  desperate  strait  to 
which  the  English  interest  had  been  reduced.    And  if  the  end  - 
could  ever  justify  the  means,  Henry  V.,  from  his  pomt  of 
^ew,  might  have  defended  on  that  ground  the  appointment  of 
this  mexorable  soldier.    Adopting  the  system  of  Sir  Thomas 
Butler,  Talbot  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  South  Leinster,  but    . 
auned  m  the  first  place  to  preserve  to  his  spvereign,  Louth  and  . 
Meath.     His  most  southern  pomt  of  operation,  in  his  first"   ' 
Lieutenancy,  was  Leix,  but  his  continuous  efforts  were  directed  ' 
gainst   the   O^Conors   61'   Offally   and  the    O'Hanlons  and  " 
McMahons  of  Oriel.     For  three  succeedmg  years  he  mad6  ' 
circmts  through  these  tribes,  generally  by  the  same  rdute,  west 
and  north,  plundering  chiefs  and  churches,  sparing  "  neither 
samt  nor  sanctuary."     On  his  return  to  Dublin  after  thesp 
torays,  he  exacted  with  a  high  hand  whatever  he  wanted  for 
his  household.    When  he  returned  to  England,  1419,  he  carried 
along  with  him,  according  to  the  chronicles  of  the  Pale—"  the    - 
curses  of  many,  because  he,  being  run  much  in  debt  for  victuals, 
and  divers  other  thins^  would  pay  little  or  nothang  at  all." 
Among  the  natives  he  j«tt  a  still  worse  reputation.     The  plun- 
der of  a  bard  was  regarded  by  them  as  worse,  if  pOssibte,  thatt 
the  spohation  of  a  SMictuary.    Ond  of  Talbot's  immediate  pro- 
deoessors  was  reputed  to  have  died  of  the  malediction  of  a  bard- 
of  West-Meath,  whose  property  he  had  ftppropriated;  but  as  if 
to  show  hi8  contempt  of  ^ch  superstition,  Talbot  suffered  m 
*^1     ^°^  ^  ®^°*^  *^*    '^^®^'*  ^^^^^^  ^^  powerless  on  Mii 
rSli  ''^  ^^  ^*®  ^"""^^  himself,  by  means  lawful  andun- 

lawful,  but  he  created  interest,  wnich,  a  few  years  afterwards, 
^^S^  to  checkmate  the  Desmonds  and  Ormonds.  The  see 
of  DnbHa  falling  Totjfaii  Junu^  his  wlimuIsUalbff,  he  proei!^" 
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lijm,  at  his  deparljare,  in  teinporary  possession  of  tfee  ofl|ce  of 
Lora  Pepnty.     Pranchel  of  his  family  were  planted  at  Mala- 
hide,  Belgarde,  and  Talbotstown,  in  Wicklow,  the  representa- 
tives of  which,  survive  till'  this  dajr;  ,  '>>       "  „  .    csx  jt 
One  of  this  lieutenant's  most  acc^tfeble  offices  to  the  btate 
was  the  result  of  stratagem  tather  than  of  arms.    Thecelebrat^ 
Art  McMurrogh  was  succeeded,  in  H17,  by  his  son,  Donogh, 
who  seems  to  have  inherited  his'  valour,  without -his  prudence. 
In  1419,'  in'common  with  the  O'Conof  of  Offally,  his  father's    . 
ftWd,  he  Was' entrapped  into  the  Qustody  of  Talbot.    O'Conor, 
the  night  of  his  capture,  escaped'with  his  companions,  aiM  kept 
up  the  war  until  his  death :  MQMurrogh  was  <wiWiedto  London 
and  confined  In  tlie  ToWer.     Here  he  languished  for  nine 
•weary  years:  -'At  lengthen  1428,  Talbpf,  hating  "gotUcense 
to  make  the  be^t  of  him,"  held  hfan  to  ransom.    The  people  of  his- 
-  own  province  released  him,  i'  Which  was  joy^l  new&  to  the  Irish.  ^ 
•  *  But  neither  the  aggrandizement  ofNfllw  nor  the  depression 
of  old  famttfes  effected  «ny-^cardihal  chafage  in  the  direction  of  " 
eveiits.     -W^  have  traced  for  half  a  bentury,  and  are  still 
,^her  to  follow  out;  the  natural  conpehuences  of  the  odious 
^teft<<«o/Zi/i5;«w»?^.-'Aithou§;b  every  successive  Parliament  of 
thb  Pale  recite*  alia  re-enacted  that  statute,  every  year  saw  it 
"dispensed  m  ptfrtifeular  cases,  both,  as  to  trading,  ^ntermamag^  , 
'  and  fostering  with  the  natives,    t^t  the  virufl  of  natipnal  pro- 
scription outlived  all  the  Experience  of  its  futility.    In  1417,  an. 
English  petition  wa|  ^reseiifed  to  the  English  ParliaAient,  pray- 
ing that  the  law,  #fttcludmg  Irish  ecclesiastics  f*om  Irish  bene- 
fices,-should  be  strictly  enforced ;  and  the  same  Vear  they  pro- 
hibited the  itfto  of  fugitives-  from  Ireland,  ™ie  the  Pale 
Parfi9mentv.pas8S^ik^r^e8ponding  act  against  Wlowihg  .^ny 
- om to'eHiijgrate  witho^tsptoriieonse.    At  a  "PaWiwnent  Jielc} 
dt*  BubJin  in  1421,  0'lfodian,  Archbishop  of   Cashel,  was 
^peacied  by  Gese,  Bishdp  of  Waterford,  the  main  charges 
^  being  that  beloved  none  of\he  English  nation;  that  he  pre- 
senft^  i*Q  Btpshtoan  to  a  liHjig;.  and  that  he  designed-  to 
ro^^self  King  of  Muftster.  NThis  zealous  assembly  .al^o 
'  fj^Med  a  petition  of  grievances  to^e  King,  praying  that  te 
:   £l<feh,  whorhad  done  homage  to  Kl^  Richard|  "had  long 
^  dinoe  tak^n  arms  against  the  governmetf^twithstandmg  their 
rectoizances  payable  in  the  Apostolic  chamber,  liis  Highness 
the^^g  would  lay  their  conduct  before  the  Pope,  and  prevail 
'<yi>tile  H6ly  i^'Rther  iu  publish  u  ctuiaile  againut  tf(iifn{to  M\tm 
-iH^ih-e  intention  of  his  predecessor's  grant  to  Henry  II.!" 
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hJZtl'^^''^  order,  a«  we  hare  seen,  the  policy  of  hatred 
Wght  Its  0W1J  punishment.    "  The  Pale,"  whfch  may  be  sdd 

l?ri^    i?'?/^^^^^'"^.*'^  ^'  -S-to/u/e  0/  Kilken^  (1367),  was 
dready  abjidged  more  than  one-half. .  The  Parliament  of  Ku! 

S^'   ^f*^^^l«"g'^'   Kilkemiy,  Wexford,  Waterford,    and- 
lipj^eiary,   each  governed  by  Seneschals  or  Sheriffs.    In  1422 
5^^^;^^f^'i^.S^y«^ore/.re  mentioned  as  the  chief  keys  of 
nrt^  and  KUdare-^and  in  the  succeeding  reign  CaU^  in 

^nfZ'f  ^"""^  ^  *^'  '^'^}^y  °^  ^^^  ^.^^^  Dikes  to  keep 
out  the  6nemy  were  made  from  Tallaght  to  Tassagard,  at 
RathcomieU  m  M^a  h,  and  at  other  places  in  Meath  and  Odare. 
These  narrower  hmite  it  long  retamed,  and  the  usual  phrase  in 
f fifT  !^^«^^*i?^  ^7  ^hich  the  a^semblie?  of  the  Anglo-Iridi . 
define  their  jmsdiction  is  "the  four  shires."  So  completely 
was  this  enclosure  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  country  that 
iQ  the  reign  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  both  the  Earls  of 
Desmond  and  Ormond  were  exempted  frdm  attending  certain- 
-sjttmgs  of  ParUament,  and  the  Privy  Council,  on  the  ground 
that  they  could  not  do  so  without  marchhig  throiigh  the 
enemy  s  country  at  great  risk  and  inconvenience.  It  is  true 
bccasiond  successes  attended  the  military  enterprises  of  the 
_  AngMnsh,  even  m  these  days  of  their  lowest  fortunes.  But 
they  had  chosen  to  ^opt  a  narrow,  bigoted,  unsocial  policy; 
Wcy  of  exclusive  deahng  and  perpetual  estrangement  from 

rSr'^T^'f^^^^"^  ^^  *^^  "^"^^  ''^i^'  ^^d  they  W  their 
reward..  Theirmders  were  narrowed  upon  them  j  they  were 
penned;  up  in  ^ne  corner  of  the  kingdom,  out  of  which  they 
could  i^Ot  venture  a  league  without  license  and  protection,  from 
the  free  clansmen  they  insincerely  affected  to  despise 
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UOTS^OF    TEE  NATIVE  |>RINCES— SUBDIVISION  OP    TRIBES 

ANR,  TERRITC»|ES— ANGLO-IRISH  TOWNS  UNDER  NATIVE 

;.  -PROTECTION-ATTEMPT   OP   THADDEUS   O^BEIEN,   PRINCE 

.    OP  THOMOND,  TO  RESTORE  THE  MONARChV—RELATIONS 

OP  THE  RACES  IN  THE  FIFTEENTH  €ENTURY. 

'^^'^^  "  the  PakrjioiDg  rocoontod  dovvn  to  the  p^iloj^ 
«  W  ^ttTHteiiwoIatiOB,  we  have  now  to*  pass  beyond  it^on- 
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^Qphed  and  casteUated  ^,  m  irder  to  Mow  the  course  of 
events  in  other  parts  of  tfiPmigdoin.  i,-v.-+«j  i.« 

WhUe  the  highest  courage  was  everywhere  exhibited  by 

*  chiefs  and  clansmen,  no  atten^pt  was  made  to  bnng  about 
another  National  Oonfederaxjy,  after  the  faU  of  Edward  Bruce. 
One  result  of  that  stritog  denouement  of  a  stormy  Career— m 
addition  to  those  before  mentioned— was. to  give  new  Me  to 
the  jealousy  which  had  never  whoUy  subsided,  between  the 
two  primitive  divisions  of  the  Island.    Bruce,  welcomed,  sus- 

.  tained,  and  lamented  by  the  Northern  Insh,  was  distrusted, 
avoided,  and  execrated  by  those  of  the  South.  There  may 
'  have  bein  exceptions,  but  this  was  the  rale.  The  Bards  and 
Newsmen  of  subsequent  times,  accordmg  to  then;  Provincial 
bias,  charged  the  failure  of  Bruce  upon  the  Eugenian  race,  or 
lustified  his  fate  by  aspersing  his  memory  and  his  adherents  of 
.- the  race  of  Conn.  This  feeling  of  irritation,  always  most  deep- 
seated  when  driven,  in  by  a  consciousness  of  jmsmanagemerft 
or  of  self-reproach,  goes  a  great  way  to  account  for  the  tact, 
that  more  than  one  generation  was  to  pass  away,  before  any 
closer  union  could  be  brought  about  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Milesian  Irish.         ■'' ^     \     \  * 

We  cannot,  therefore,  in  the  period  embraced  m  our  present 
book,  treat  the  Provinces  otherwise  than  as  estranged  commu- 
nities, departing  farther  and  farther  from  the  ancient  traditions 
of  one  central  legislative  council  and  one  supreme  elective 
chief.    Special,  short-lived  alUances  between  lords  of  ^erent 
Provinces^ffe  indeed  frequent ;  but  they  were  brought  about 
mostly  by  ties  of  relationship  or  gossipred,  and  dissolved  with 
the  diappeaxance  of  the  immediate  danger.    The  very  idea  of 
■     naJtion/uSty,  once  so  cherished  by  all  the  children  of  Mdedh 
Espaigne,  seems  to  have  been  as  wholly  lost  as  any  of  those 
secrets  if  ancient  handiwork,  over  which  modern  ingenmty 
puzzles  itself  in  vain.     In  the  times  to  which  we  have  de- 
soended,  it  was  every  prineipahty  and  every  lordship  for  itselt. 
.    S  X  s^d  of  old  i  Rome;  "  Antony  had  his  party,  Octaviu* 

'  had  his  party,  bulr^e  Commonwealth  h^  none.  ,  \ 

Not  alone  w^  the  greater  unity  wholly  forgotten,  bu|  no 

sooner  were  the  descendants  of  the  Anglo-Normans  dnven  mto 
their  eastern  enclosure,  or  thoroughly  amalgamated  m  lan- 
guage, laws  and  costume  with  themsS  ves,  than  the  ties  of 

•  particilar  dans  began  to  loose  their  bmding  force,  and  tiie  ten- 
Senq^tombdi^ldirshxytTed  itaelf^o^ 
have  already,  in  the  book  of  the  "  War  of  Succession,"  descnbed 
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the  subdivisions  of  Breffni  and  of  Meath  as  measures  of  policy 
taken  by  the  O'Gonor  Kings,  to  weaken  then:  too  po^rful 
suffragans.    But  that  step,  which  might  have  strengthened  th© 
hands  of  a  native  dynasty,  ahnost  inevitably  weakened  the 
tribes  themselves  in  combatmg  the  attacks  of  a  highly  organ- 
ized foreign,  power.    Of  this  the  O'Oonors  themselves  beSime 
afterwards  the  most  striking  example.     For  half  a  century  foU 
lowing  the  Red  Earl's  death,  they  had  gained  steadUy  on  flie 
foreigners  settled^inCounaught.   The  terrible  defeat  of  Athenry 
was  more  than  ajmed  for  by  both  other  victories.    At  lengtUl 
the  descendanttJlHie  vanquished  on  that  day  ruled  ^  proudly 
as  ever  did  thelRtocestors  ia  their  native  Province.    The  pos* 
tenty  of  the  victors   were  merely  tolerated  on  its  soil,  or 
anxiously  buildmg  up  new  houses  in  Meath  and  Louth.    But 
in  an  evil  hour,  on  the  death  of  then:  last  Kmg  (1384),  the 
O  Conors  agreed  to  settle  the  conflicting  claims  of  rival  candi-- 
dates  for  the  succession  by  dividing  the  common  inheritance* 
From  this  date  downwards  we  have  an  O'Gonor  Don  and  an 
0  Conor  Koe  m  the  Annals  of  that  Province,  each  rallymg  a 
separate  band  of  partizans ;  and  according  to  the  accidents  of 
age,  minority,  alliance,  or   personal  reputation,   infringing, 
harassing,  or  dommeering  over  the  other.    Powerful  lords  they 
long  contmued,  but  as  Provmcial  Princes  we  meet  them  no 
more. 

This  fatal  example— of  which  there  had  been  a  faint  fore- 
shadowmg  in  the  division  of  the  McCarthys  m  the  preceding 
century — ^m  the  course  of  a  generation  or  two,  waa  copied  by 
ahnost  every  great  connection,  north  and  south.  The  descend- 
ants of  yeUow  Hugh  O'Neil  m  Clandeboy  clauned  exemption 
from  the  supremacy  of  the  elder  family  m  Tyrone;  the  O'Far- 
ells,  acknowledged  two  lords  of  Annally ;  the  McDonoghs,  two 
lords  of  Tirerril  j  there  w^s  McDermott  of  the  Wood  daunrng 
mdep^ndence  of  McDermoft  of  the  Rock;  O'Brien  of  Ara  asserted 
equality  with  O'Brien  of  Thomond ;  the  nephews  of  Art  McMur- 
rogh  contested  the  superiority  of  his  sons ;  and  thus  slowly  but 
sui-ely  the  most  powerful  clans  were  hastening  the  day  of  their 
own  dissohition. 

A  consequence  of  these  subdivisions  was  the  necessity  which 
arose  for  new  and  opposite  alliances,  among  those  who  had 
formerly  looked  on  themselves  as  members  of  one  family,  with 
common  dangers  and  common  enemies.  The  pivot  of  policy 
^^y^^e^ed  oa  neighbourhood-father  than  on  uedigree;  n 
change  in  its  ^st  stages  apparently  unnatural  and  deplorable, 
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but  in  the  long  run  not  without  its  compensating  advantages. 
Man  instance  of  these  new  necessities,  ■\^e  may  adduce  the 
protection  and  succour  ste^My  extended  by  the  O'Neils  oft 
Clandeboy,  to  the  MpQuilians^Bissets,  of  the  Antrim  coast,  and 
the  McDdnnelis  of  the  Glens,  against  the  frequent  attacks  of 
the  O'Neils  of  Tyrone.    The  latter  laid  claim  to  all  Ulster^^  and 
long  refused  to  acknowledge  these  foreigners,  though-  men  of 
kindred  race  and  speech.    H«d  it  not  been  that  the  interest  of 
Clandeboy  pointed  the  other  way^^t  is  very  doubtful  if  eithei- 
the  Welsh  or  Scottish  settlers  by  the  bays  of  Antrim  could  have 
made  a  successful  stand  against  the  overruling  power  of  the 
house  of  Dungannon.    The  same  policy,  adopted  by  native 
diiefs  under  similar  circumstances,  protected  the  minor  ^oups 
pi  settlers  of  foreign  origin  in  the  most  remote  districts-^-like 
the  BaiTetts  and  other  Welsh  people  of  Tyrawley — ^long  after 
the  Deputies  of  the  Kings  of  England  had  ceased  to  consider 
them^  fellow-subjects,  or  to  be  concerned  for  tKeir  existence. 
•  In  like  manner  the  detached  towns,  built  by  foreigners,  of 
Welsh,  Flemish,  Saxon,  or  Scottish  origin,  were  now  taken 
"under  the  protection"  of  the  neighbouring  chief,  or  Prince, 
and  paid  to  him  or  to  his  baiRff  an  annual  ta£  for  such  pro- 
tection.    In  this  manner  Wexford  purchased  protection  of. 
McMurrogh,  Limerick  from  O'Brien,  and  Dundalk  from  O'Neil. 
But  the  yoke  was  not  always  borne  with  patience,  nor  did  the 
bare  relation  of  tax-gatherer  and  tax-payer  generate  any  very 
cordial  feeling  between  the  parties.    Emboldened  by  the  arrival 
of  a  powerful  Deputy,  or  a  considerable  accession  to  the  Colony, 
or  taking  advantage  of  omtested  elections  for  the  chieftaincy 
among  their  protectors,  these  sturdy  communities  sometimes 
sought  by  force  to  get  rid  of  their  native  masters.    Yet  in  no 
case  at  this  period,  were  such  town  risings  ultimately  successful. 
The  appearance  of  a  menacing  force,  and  th«  threat  of  the 
torch,  soon  brought  the  refractory  burgesses  to  terms.    On 
such  an  occasion  (1444)  Dundalk  paid  Owen  O'Neil  the  sum  of 
60  maiks  and  two  tuns  of  wine  to  avert  his  indignation.    On 
another,  the  townsmen  of  Limerick  agreed  about  the  same 
period' to  pay  annually  for  ever  to  O'Brien  the  sum  of  60  marks. 
NotwithstMiding  the  precarious  tenure  of  their  existence,  they 
all  continued  jealously  to  guard  their  exclusive  privileges.^  In 
the  oath  of  oflSce  taken  by  the  Mayor  of  Dublin  (1388)  he  is 
•worn  to  g^ard  the  city's  franchises,  so  that  no  Irish  rebel 
iJMJl  inliudu^poit  4^  limits.    Nicbolfta  O'^ady,  A^bet= 


Monastery  in  Claro,  is  mentioned  in  1485  as  "the  twelfth 
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Irishman  that  ever  possessed  the  freedom  of  the  dty  of 
Limerick"  up  to  that  time.  A  special  bye-law,  at  a  still  later 
period,  was  necessary  to  admit  Colonel  William  O'Shaughnessy, 
of  one  of  the  first  fajiijilies  in  that  county,  to  the  freedom  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  town  of  Galway.  Exclusiveness  on  the  one 
side,  and  arbitrary  taxation  on  tilie  other,  were  ill  means  erf 
ensuring  the  prosperity  of  these  new  tradiEg  communities; 
Freedom  and  Peace  have  ever  been  as  essential  to  commerce 
as  the  winds  and  w^ves  are  to  nayigati^,  "^ 

The  dissolution  and  reorganization  of  the  greater  clans 
necessarily  included  the  removal  of  old,  and  the  formation  of 
new  boundaries,  and  these  changes 'frequently  led  to  border 
battles  between  the  contestants.  The  most  striking  illustration 
of  the -struggles  of  this  description,  which  occurs  in  our  Annals 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  is  that  which  was  waged  for  three 
generations  betweep  a  branch  of  the  O'Conors  established  at 
Sligo,  callmg  themselves  "lords  of  Lower  Connaught,"  and  the 
O'Donnells  of  Donegal.  The  country  about  Sligo  had  anciently 
been  subject  to  the  Donegal  chiefs,  but  the  new  masters  of 
Sligo,  after  the  era  of  Edward  Bruce,  not  only  refused  any 
longfer  to  ]^ay  tribute,  ,but  endeavoured  by  the  strong  hand  to 
extiBnd  their  sway  to  the  banks  of  the^  Drowse  and  the  Erne. 
The  pride  not  less  than  the  power  of  the  O'Donnells  was 
interested  in  resistmg  this  innovation,  for,  in  the  midst  of  the 
debiiteable  land  rose  the  famohs  mountain  of  Ben  Gulban  (now 
Benbulben),  which  bore  the  name  of  the  first  father,  of  their, 
tribe.  The  contest  was,  therefore,  bequeathed  from  father  to 
son,  but  Ihe  family  of  Sligo,  under  the  lead  of  their  vigorous 
chiefs,  and  with  the  advantage  of  actual  possession,  prevailed 

r  in  establishing  the  exemption  of  their  territory  frj|ito4ihe  andbnt 
tribute.  The  Drowse,  which  carries  the  surplus*  waters  of  the 
beautiful  Lough  Melvin  into  the  bay  of  Donegal,  finally  becanje 

^  the  boundary  between  Lower  Connaught  and  TyrconuelL 

We  have  aheady  alluded  to  the  loss  of  the  arts  of  political 
combination  among  the  Irish  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Tfiis  loss 
was  occasionally  felt  by  the  superior  minds  both  in  church  and 
state.  It  was  felt  bv  Donald  More  O'Brien  and  those  who 
went  with  hhn  into  the  house  of  Conor  Moinmoy  O'Conor,  in 
1188;  it  was  felt  by  the  n6hh^  who,  at  Cael-uisge,  elected 
Brian  O'Neil  iivl258;  it  was  felt  by  the  twelve  reguli  who,  in 
1816,  invited  Edward  Bruce,  "a  man  of  kmdred  blwd,"  to  rule 

jDver  them;, Jt-waa  imputed  aa  a  crimo  to  Art  McMwrogb-ia- 


1897,  that  he  designed  to  claim  the  general  sovereignty;  and 
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now  in  tiiis  century,  Thaddeus  O'Brien,  Prince  of  Thomond, 
-With  the  aid  of  the  Irish  of  the  southern  half-kingdom,  began 
(to- use  the  phrase  of  the  last  Antiquary  of  Lecan)  "workmg' 
his  way  to  Tara."  This  Prince  united  all  the  tribes  of  Munster 
in  his  fayour,  and  needing,  according  to  ancient  usage,  the 
suffrages  of  two  other  Provinces  to  ensure  his  election,  Jh© 
crossed  the  Shannon  in  the  summer  of  1466  at  the  head  of  the 
largest  army  which  had  followed'  any  of  his«ncestorB  since  the 
days  of  Bang  Brian.  He  renewed  his  protection  to  the  town  of 
Limerick,  entered  into  an  alliance  with,  the  Earl  of  Desmond— 
which  alliance  seems  to  have  cost  Desmond  his  head— received 
iii  his  camp  the  hostages  of  Ormond  and  Ossory,  and  gave  gifts 
to  the  lords  of  Leinster.  Simultaneously,  O'Conor  of  Offally 
had  achieved  ^^e&t  success  over  the  Palesmen,  takmg  prisoner 
the  Earl  of  D&o'nd,  the  Prior  of  Trim,  this  Lords  Barnwall, 
Pluukett,  Nugent,  and  other  Methipii  magnates--a  circumstance 
which  also  seems  to  have  some  connection  with  the  fate  of 
Desmond  and  PlutAett,  who  were  the  next  year  tried  for  treason 
and  executed  at  Drogheda,  by  order  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester, 
theii  Deputy.  The  usual  Anglo-Irish  tales,  as  to  the  causes  of 
Desmond's  losing  the  favour  of  Edward  IV.,  seernvtary  like 
after-inventions.  It  is  much  more  natural  to  attribute  that  sud-, 
den  change  to  Bome  connection  with  the  attempt  of  O'Brien  the 
previous  year — since^this  only  makes  intelligible  the  accusation 
against  hun  ol '-';  alliance,  fosterage,  and  alterag^^|i|h  the  King's 

Irish  enemies."  '^MKf 

From  Leinster  O'Brien  recrossed  the  Sh^nnW^and  overran 
.the  country  of  the  Clan- William  Burke. '% But  the  Mident 
jealousy  of  Leath-Conn  would  not  permit^ts  proud  chief s  to 
render  hostage  or  homage  to  a  J^unster  Prince,  of  no  higher 
rank  than  themselves.  Disappoint^  in  his  hopes  of  that  union 
which  could  alone  restore  the  monarchy  in  the  person  of  a  native 
ruler,  the  descendant  of  Brian  returned  to  Kinkora,'  where  ha 
shortly  afterwards  fell  ill  of  fever  and  died.  "  It  was  commonly 
reported,"  says  the  Antiquary  of  Lecan,  "  that  the  mnltitndett* 
envious  eyes  and  hearts  shortened  his  days.'- 

The  naturalized  Norman  noble  spoke  the  language,  of  the 
Gael,  and  retained  his  Brehons  and  Bards  like  his  Milesian 
compeer.  For  generations  the  daughters  of  the  elder  race  had 
been  the  mothers  of  his  house ;  and  the  milk  of  Irish  foster- 
movers  had  nourished  the  mf  ancy  of  its  heu^.  The  Geraldines, 
thfl  M^^^U^'«^T"«»,  gvftn  the  Butlers,  among  tj^jf  t«»">*"  WW 


iwldiers,  were  now  a«  Irish  ag  the  IrishT   WW^^^m 
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eaemjes,-rival8  ot  as  relatived,^hey  stood  as  neai  to  their  neigh- 
bours of  Celtic  origin  as  they  did  to  the  descendants  of  those 
who  first  landed  at  Bannow  and  at  Waterford.    The  "  Statute 
of  Kilkenny"  had  proclaimed  the  eternal  separation  of  the  races, 
but  up  to  this  period  it  had  failed,  and  the  men  of  both  origins 
were  left  free  to  develop  whatever  characteristics  were  most 
natural  to  them.    What  we  mean  by  being  left  free  is,  that 
there  was  no  general  or  long-sustained  combination  of  one  race 
for  the  suppression  of  the  other  from  the  period  of  Richard  the 
Second's  last  reverses  (A.D.  1399)  till  the  period  of  the  Refor- 
mation.  Native  Irish  life,  therefore,  throughout  the  whole  of  the ' 
fifteenth,  and  during,  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
as  free  to  shape  and  direct  itself,  to  ends  of  its  own  choosing,  as 
it  had  been  at  almost  any  former  period  hi  our  history.  Private 
wars  and  hereditary  blood-feuds,  next  afl^r  the  loss  of  national 
unity,  were  the  worst  vices  of  the  nation.  .  Deeds  of  violence 
and  actspf  retaliation  were  as  common  as  the  suoiession  of  day 
and  night.    Every  free  clansman  carried  his  battle-axe  to  church 
and  chase,  to  festival  a^d  fairgreen.    The  strong  arm  was 
prompt  to  obey  the  fiery  unpulse,  and  it  must  be  admitted  in 
solemn  sadness,  that  almost  every  page  pf  our  records  at  this 
period  is  stained  ^with  human  blood.    But  though  crimes  of 
violence4ure  common,  crimes  of  treacheri|are  rare.  The  memory 
of  a  McMahon,  who  betrayed  and  slew  his  guest,  is  execrated 
by  the  same  st(Ji6al  scribes,  who  set  down,  without  a  smgle  , 
expression  of  horror,'  the  open  murder  of  chief  jrfter  chief. 
Tajjpng  off  by  poison,  so  i  common  among  their  cotemporarie®, 
seems  to  have  been  altogether  unknown,  and  the  cruelties  of 
the  State  Prisons  of  the  Middle  Ages  imdreamt  of  by  our  fierce, 
impetuous,  but  not  unplacable  ancestors.    The  facts  which  go 
to  affix  the  imputation  of  cruelty  on  those  ages  are,  the  frequent 
entries^  which  we  'find  of   deposed   chiefs,  or   conspicuous 
criminals,  having  their  eyes  put  out,  or  bemg  mauned  in  their 
members.    By  these  barbarous  punishments  they  lost  caste, 
if  not  life ;  biit  that  indeed  must  have  been  a  wretched  remnant 
of  existence  which  remamedtothe  blinded  lover,  or  the  maimed 
warrior,  or  the  crippled  tiller  of  the  soil.     Of   the  social 
and  religious  relations  existing  between  the  races,  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  more  fully  before  closing  the  piesQQt 
book. 
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CONTINUED  I^iyiSIQN  AND  .DECLINE  OP  "  THE  ENGLISH  IN- 

'■  TEEEST  "-^^EICHAED,  DUKE  OP  'X'OEK,  LOED  LIEUTENANT 

— Orvm.  WAE  AGAIN  IN  ENGLAND — ^EXECUTION  OP  THE 

EAEL  OP '"DESMOND — ASCENDANCY  OP  THE.KILDAEE  GEE- 

■     ALDINES.;      '       .     ;    _^  '■    '  •^,  [:   ^ 

We  have  already  described  the  limits  to  which  "  the  Pale " 
was  circumscribed  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  fortunes  of  that  inconsiderable  settlement  during  the  fol- 
lowing century  hardly  rise  to  the  level  of  historical  importance, 
nor  would  the  recital  of  them  be  at  all  readable  but  for  the 
ultimate  conseqi^ences  which  ensued  from  the  preservation  of 
those  last  remains  of  foreign  power  in  the  island.  On  that 
account,  however,  we. have  to  consult  the  barren  annals  of 
"the  Pale"  through  the  intermediate  period,  that  we  may 
make  clear  the  accidents  by  which  it  was  preserved  from 
destruction,  and(  enabled  to  play  a  part  in  after-times,  undreamt 
of  and  inconceivable,  to  those  who  tolerated  its  existence  in  the 
ages  of  which  we  speak. 

On  the  northern  coasts  of  Ireland  the  co-operationr  of  the 
-friendly  Scots  with  the  native  Irish  had  long  been  a  source  of 
anxiety  to  the  Palesmen.  In  the  year  1404,  Dongari,  Bishop 
of  Deny,  and  Sir^  Jenico  d'Artois^  were  appointed  Commis- 
sioners by  Henry  IV.,  to  conclude' a  permanent  peace  with 
McDonald,  Lord  of  ^he  Isles,  but,  notwithstanding  that  form 
was  then  gone  through  during  the  reigns  of  all  the  Lancas- 
terian  Kings,  eyidenoe  of  the  Hiberno-Scotch  alliance  being 
still  in  existence,  constantly  recurs.  In  the  year  1430  an 
liddress  or  petition  of  the  Dublin  Council  to  the  King  sets  forth 
"  that  the  enemies  and  rebels,  aided  by  tlie  5cote,  had  coiiquerod 
or  rendered  tributary  almost  every  part  of  the  cpuntry,  except 
the  county  of  Dublin"  The  pvesence  of  Henry  V.  in  Ireland 
had  been  urgentiy  solicited  by  his  lieges  in  that  kingdom,  but 
without  effect.  The  hero  of  Agiucourt  haying  set  his  heart 
upon  the  conquest  of  France,  left  Ireland  to  his  lieutenants  and 
their  deputies.  Nor  could  his  attention  be  aroused  to  the  Eng- 
lish interest  in  that  country,  even  by  the  formal  dedarati^nuof 
the  Speaker  of  -the  English  Parliament,  that  "  the  greater  part 
of  thelordHbip  of  Ireland  "had  been  ^^i^onguered"  by  the  natives. 
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mfluence  of  the  great. Earl  of  Shrev^bury,  now  Seneschal  of 
Finance,  had  risen  to  the  highest  piteh  of  influence.  When  on 
the  accession  of  Henry  Vl.,  Edward  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  * 

,  was  appomted  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  Dantsey,  Bishop  of  Meath, 
his  deputy,  Talbot,  Arcjhbishop  of  Dublin,  and  Lord  GhanceUor, 
refused  to  acknowledge  Dantsey's  pretensions  because  his  com- 
mission was  given  under  the  private  seal  of  Lord  Mortimer. 

,  Having  effected  his  object  in  this  instance,  the  Archbishop 
directed  his  subsequent  attacks  against  the  House  of  Ormond, 
the  chief  favourites  pf  the  King,  or  rather  of  the  Council,  in 
that  reign.  In  1441,  at  a  DubUn  Parliament,  messengers  were 
appointed  to  convey  certain  article's  to  the  King,  the  purport  of 
which  waa-to  prevent  the  Eari  of  Ormond  from  being  made 
Lord  Lieutenant,  alleging  against  him  many  misdemeanours  in 
his  former  administration,  and  praying  that  some  "mighty 
lord  of  England  "  might  be  named  to  that  office  to  execute  the 
laws  more  effectually  "  than  any  Irishman  ever  did  or  ever 
^Ido.":  -. 

' :     This  attempt  to  destroy  the  mfluence  of  Ormond  led  to  an 
alliance  between  that  Eari  and  Sir  James,  afterwards  seventh 
Earl  of  Desmond.    Sir  James  .^as  son  of  Gerald,  fourth  Earl 
(distmguished  as  "  the  Rhymer,"  or  Magician),  by  the  lady 
Eleanor  Butler,  daughter  of  the  second  Eari  of  Ormond.    He 
stood,  therefore,  m  the  relation  of  cousin  to  the  cotemporary 
head  of  the  Butler  family.    WhJBn  his  nephew  Thomas  openly 
violated  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny,*by  marrying  the  beautiful 
Catherine  McCormac,  the  ambitious  and  intriguing  Su-  James, 
anxious  to  enforce  that  statute,  found  a  ready  seconder  in 
Ormond.    Eari  Thomas,  fortiBd  to  quit  the  country,  died  an 
exile  at  Rouen,  in  France,  and  Sir  -James,  after  many  intrigues 
and  negotiations,  obtained  th^  title  and  estates.    For  once  th© 
necessities  of  Desmond  and  Ormond  united  these  houses,  but  th© 
money  of  the  English  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  backed  by  the  in- 
fluence of  his  illustrious  brother,  proved  equal  to  them  both. 
In  the   first  twenty-five  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  v^J. 
(1422-1447,)  Ormond  was  five  times  Lieutenant  or  Deputy,  and 
Talbot  five  times  Deputy,  Lord  Justice,  or  Lord  Commissioner. 
Their  factious  controversy  culminated  with    "the  articles" 
adopted  in  1441,  which  altogether  failed  of  the  intended  effect; 
Ormond  was  reappointed  two  years  afterwards  to  his  (Jd  office; 
]^or J^as  it  till  1446,  when  the  Eari  of  Shrewsbury  was  a  thit^ 
"^"^  *   '      '  '~ 


over  their  rivals.    The  recall  of  the  Eari  for  service  in  Franco, 
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and  the  death  of  the  Archbishop  two  years  later,  though  it  de- 
prived the  party  they  had  formed  of  a  resident  leader,  did  not 
lead  to  its  dissolution.    Bound  together  by  common  interests  ^ 
and  dangers,  their  jtction  may  be  traced  in  opposition  to  the 
Geraldines,  through  the  remainmg  years  of  Henry  VI.,  and 
perhapsJBO  late  as  the  earlier  years  of  Henry  VII.  (1486-1500). 
•  In  the  struggle  of  dynasties  from  which  England  suffered  so 
severely  during  the  fifteenth  century,  the  drama  of  ambition 
shifted  its  scenes  frpm  London  and  York  to  Calais  and  Dubliih 
The  appointment  of  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  as  Lord  Lieutenant, 
in  1449,  presented  him  an  opportunity  of  creating  a  Yorkist 
party  among^the  nobles  and  people  of  "  the  Pale."    This  able 
and  ambitious'Prmce  possessed  in  his  hereditary  estate  resources 
equal  to  great  enterprises.    "He  was  in  the  first  place  the  re- 
presentative of  the  third  son  of  Edward  III. ;  on  the  death  of 
his  cousin  the  Earl  of  March,  m  1424,  he  becamia  heir  to  that 
property  and  title.    He  was  Duke  of  York,  Eail  of  March,  apd.. 
Earl  of  Rutiand,"'iii  England;  Earl  of  Ulster  and  Earl  of  Cork, 
Lord  of  Connaught,  Clare,  Meath,  and  Trim,  in  Ireland.     He 
had  been  twice  Regent  of  France,  during  the  minority  of 
Henry,  where  he  upheld  the  cause  of  the  Plantagenet  King 
with  signal  ability.    By  the  peace  concluded  at  Tours,  between  . 
England,  France,  and  Burgundy,  in  1444,  he  was  enabled  to 
return  to  England,  where  the  King  had  lately  come  of  age,  and 
begun  to  exhibit  the  weak  though  amiable  disposition  which 
led  to  his  ruin.    The  events  of  the  succeedmg  two  or  three 
years  were' calculated  to  expos^^enry  to  the  odium  of  his 
subjects  and  the  machinations  of  his  enemies.     Town  after 
town  and  province  "after  province  were  lost  in  France;   the« 
Regent  Somerset  returned  to  experience  the  full  force  of  this 
unpopularity ;  the  royal  favourite,  Suffolk,  was  banished,  pursued, 
and  murdered  at  sea ;  the  ^King's  uncles.  Cardinal  Beaufort  and 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  were  removed  by  death— so  that  every 
«ign "and'circurastance  of  the  tune  whispered  encouragement  to 
the  ambitious  Duke.    When,  therefore,  the  Irish  lieutenancy 
was  offered,  in  order  to  separate  him  from  his  partizans,  he  at 
first  refused  it ;  subsequently,  however,  he  accepted,  on  condi- 
tions dictated  by  hunself,  calculated  to  leave  him  whoUy  his 
own  master.    These  conditions,  reduced  to  writing  in  the  form 
of  an  Indenture  between  the  King  and  the  Duke,  extended  his 
lieutenancy  to  a  period  of  ten  years ;  allowed  him,  besides  the 
-ootiro  xeveaue  of  Ireland,  ^an  annual  subsidy  from^jktgUmdj, 
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to  place  or  displace  aU  officers,  to  appoint  a  Deputy,  and  to 
return  to  Englanji' at  his  pleasure.  On  tHese  terms  the  ex- 
Kegent  of  France  undertook  the"  government  of  the  English 
settlement  in  Ireland.  " 

i^ived  at  Dublin,  the  Duke  (as  in  his  day  he  was  always 
caUed,)  employed  himself  rather  to  strengthen  his  party  than  to 
extend  the  hmits  o!  his  govei-nment.     Soon  after  his  arrival  a 
son  was  bom  to  him,  and  baptized  with  great  pomp  in  the 
Castle.    James,  fifth  Ea^l  of  Ohnond,  and  Thomas,  eighth  Earl 
of  Desmond,  were,mvited  t9  stand  as  sponsors.    In  the  line  of 
policy  Indicated  by  this  choice,  he  steadily  persevered  during 
his^  whole  connection  with  Ireland— which  lasted  tiU  his  death 
m  1460.    AlternateTy  he  named  a  Butler  and  a  Geraldine  as  his 
deiiuty,;and  although  he  failed  ultimately  to  win  the  Earl  of 
Ormond  from  the  traditional  party  of  his  family,  he  secured  the 
attachment  of  several  of  his  kinsmen.    Stirring  events  in  Eng- 
land, the  year  after  his  appointment,  made  it  necessary  "for  hm 
*°J®?P  immediately.    The  unpopularity  of  the  administration 
which  had  banished  him  had  rapidly  augmented.    The  French 
Kmg  had  recovered  the  whole  of  Normandy,  for  four  centuries 
^nexedto  the  English  Crown.    Nothing  but  OalaS  remained 
of  aU  the  Oontmental  possessions  which  the  Plantagenets  had 
mhented,  and  which  Henry  V.  had  done  so  much  to  strengthen 
and  extend.    Domestic  abuses  aggravated  the  discontent  aris- 
mg  from  foreign  defeats.    The  Bishop^of  Chichester,  one  of  the 
ministers,  was  set  upon  and  slain  by  a  mob  at  Portsmouth 
Twenty  thousand  men  of  Kent,  under  the  commaai  of  Jack 
Cade,  an  Anglo-Irishman,  who  had  given  himself  dBIs  a  son 
of  the  last  Earl  of  March,  who  died  in  the  Irish  go^nment 
twenty-five  years  before,  marched  upon  London.    They  de- 
feated a^royal  force  at  Sevenoft^s,  and  the  city  opened  its  gate 
at  the  summons  of  Cade.    The  Kentish  men  took  possession  of 
bouthwark,  while  their  Irish  leader  for  three  days,  entering  the 
city  every  morning,  compeUed  the  mayor  and  the  judges  to  sit 
m  the>GuildhaU,  tried  and  sentenced  Lord.  Say  to  death,  who 
with  his  son-in-law,  Cromer,  Sheriff  of  Kent,  was  accordingly^ 
executed.    Every  evening,  as  he  had  promised  the  citizens,  he 
retired  with  his  guards  across  the  river,  preserving  the  strictest 
order  among  them.     But  the   royalists  were  not  idle,  and 
when,  on  the  fomth  morning  Cade  attempted  as  usual  to  enter 
London  proper,  he  found  the  bridge  of  Southwark  barricaded 
^ jgLCqefended  by^jOtong  force^mdeE^^e  L^  Scaloo  "  Af Iw 
aix  hours'  hard  fighting  his  raw  levies  were  repulsed,  and  many 
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of  them  accepted  a  free  pardon  tendered  to  them  iifthe  moment 
6f  defeat.  Cade  retired  with  the  remainder  on  Deptford  and 
Rochester,  but  gradually  abandoned  by  them,  he  was  surprised,^ 
half  famished  in  a  garden  at  Heyfield,  and  put  to  death.  Hit} 
captor  daimed  and  received  the  large  reward  of  a  thousand 
marks  offered  for  his  head.  This  was  in  the  second  week  of 
July;  on  the  1st  of  September,  news  was  brought  to  London 
that  the  Duke  of  York  had  suddenly  landed  from  Ireland.  His 
partisans  eagerly  gathered  round  him  at  his  castle  of  Fotherin-  , 
gay^  but  for  five  years  longer,  by  the  repeated  concessions  of 
the  gentle-minded  Henry,  and  the  interposition  of  powerful 
mediators,  the  actual  war  of  the  roses  was  postponed. 

It  is  beyond  our  province  to  follow  the  details  of  that  fero-  » 
cious  struggle,'which  was  waged  dmost  incessantly  from  1455 
till  1471— from  the  first  battle  of  St.  Albans  till  the  final  battle 
at  Tewksbury.  We  are  interested  in  it  mainly  as  it  connects 
the  fortunes  of  the  Anglo-Irish  Earls  with  one  or  other  of  the 
dynasties ;  and  their  fortunes  again,  with  the  benefit"  or  disad- 
vantage of  their  allies  and  relatives  among  our 'native  Princes. 
Of  the  transactions  in  England,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  Duke  of  York,  after  his  victory  at  St.  Albans  in  '55,  was 
declared  Lord  Protector  of  the  realm  during  Henry's  imbecility  j 
that  the  next  year  the  King  recovered  and  the  Protector's  office 
was  abolished;  that  in  '67  both  parties  stood  at  bay;  in  '68 
an  insecure  peace  was  patched  up  between  them;  in  *59 
they  appealed  to  arms,  the  Yorkists  gained  a  victpry  at  Blore- 
heath,  but  being  defeated  at  Ludiford,  Duke  Richard,  with  one 
of  his  sons,  fled  for  safety  into  Ireland.* 

It  was  the  month  of  November  when  the  fugitive  J)uke 
arrived  to  resume  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  which  he  had  formerly 
exercised.  Legally,  his  commission,  for  those  who  recognized 
the  authority  of  King  Henry,  had  expired  fom-  months  before  . 
—as  it  bore  date  from  July  6th,  1449 ;  but  it  is  evident  the 
majority  of  the  Anglo-Irish  received  him  as  a  Prince  of  their 
own  election  rathei*  than  as  an  ordinary  Viceroy.  He  held, 
soon  after  his  arriTnU,  a  Parliament  at  Dublin,  which  met  by 
adjournment  at  Drogheda  the  following  spring.  The  English 
Parliament  having  declared  him,  his  duchess,  sons,  and  princi- 
pal adherents  traitors,  and  writs  to  that  effect  having  been  sent 
over,  the  Irish  Pai-liament  passed  a  declaratory  Act  (1460) 
rai^ng  the  service  of  all  such  writs  treason  against  their 
■^authority^"  it  having  been  ever  customaiy  in  their  land  M^ 
i-eceive  and  entertain  strangers  with  due  respect  and  hospi-^ 
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ta%."    Upder  this  law,  an  emissajVof  the  Earl  nf  HrJ^^ 
-  upon  whom  English  write  against  tK^tives  w^L  W  ^1 

d«!thTn^    *  1?  "^  A? '  ""^^^  ^*  *^»^  <^ason  T»»  imagine  iS 
aaaws— they  further  declared  that  the  inhabitants  of  IrSand 

wl  n?^^  *^  ^^°^.  ^y  ^*^«  "^^^«  i^  IrelandTXt  no^te 
were  of  force  unless  issued  under  the  great  Seal  of  T^IaTS  ^!! 

Maxshal,by  whom  alone  trials  for  treason  aUeged  to  h^e teS 
hS^k  "l,I^^l*?dcpuld  be  conducted.    In^^e  sZ  w 

U)nstable,  with  the  Channel-fleet,  of  which  he  was  also  in 
coimna^d,  and  doubliog  the  Land's  End  of  ^glLI^^d  S 
Dubhn  to  concert  measures  for  another  rising  S  SlS  He 
fomid  the  Duke  at  DubUn  "surromided  by  W^^S  ^d 
homagers,"  and.measures  were  soon  concerted  bZC^^er 
^  An  appeal  to  the  English  naUon  was  prepared  at  tiikcS;. 
ference,  charging  upon  Henry's  advisers  LtTey  hadwriSn 
to  the  French  Kmg  to  besiege  Calais,  and  to  tS  Ii^h  fS^J^ 
to  expel  the^English  settlers?  The  loyalty  of  tifefiKoT 
and  to  readmess  to  prove  ihek  innocence  SfSe  S 
n^ffioft^^"^^^-  Emissari,s.wered^pa1^:S 
Lded^n^^^  S*'''''P'7^'^'*^^'  W«^ck  soon  alter 
iSa^te  at  N^Zf  '  '^°fV  Pro-Yorkist-defeated  the  ^ 

Son  in  oSvi^    ^^^'^  ""  *?"^y'  *^^  the  Duke  reaching 
lionaon  m  October,  a.  compromise  was  agreed  to  after  mn^ 

^iJ^d^^^e^dtt  rhifc  -   bis  successor,  -and 

'r.f  ^^.^f\frequentIyMarked  iii  our  history  the  recurrence 
of  conflicte  between  the  north  and  south  of  Se  klS^h^ 
same  tiung  is  distinctly  traceable  through  the  aTalToTLlS 
do^  to  a  quite  recent  period.  WhetSer  difference  of  raS^r 
UvlS^tiel  T.  "^T ^n^^  ^* *^« foundationTf  suchSig! 

aSriihl'^^i^^  f^J-^v.^^^^®"  Margaret  had  fled  northward 
^ter  the  defeat  of  Northampton  towards  the  ScottishZXr 
from  which  she  now  returned  at  the  head  of  20  000  Sen  The 
Duke  advanced  rapidly  to  meet  her,  and  enSg  wS  a  f^ 
:^^?^lfi^..^*,  Wakefield^  was  slaiA  in  the  ^gor  behead^ 
nrrar  mo  Dattte..^iiow  seemed  tosttoffieT^^^ 
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wheayoon^  Edwaid,  sbniof  Poke  Richardvadvahdng  from  the 
maBclte»  of  Wales  at  tbifr  head  of  an  army  eqpal  in  numbers  to    ' 
the  roj^ft^^TViony  in  tiie  moi^  of  Febniaiyy  1461,  the  batl^es 
of  Mortmiers-cross  and  Barnet,.  and  was  crowned  at  West^. ' 
nrinpter  in  Mardi,  bythe  tttie  of  Edward  ly.    The  sangoiatary 
battle '  of  Towton,  soon  after  hi»  coronation,  *where  38,000  dead 
wei^  iBokcuaed  by  the  heralds,  confirmed  hi»  title  and  estab- 
lished hd»  throne.    Even  the  snbseqpient  hostility  of  "Wtffwick 
-^oogh  it  compelled  him  onoe  to  surrendei^  himself  a  prison^, 
and;  ranee  t(¥  fly.  the  counttyr'-^d  not  finally  transfer  the  sceptre'^ . 
to  his  nvek-    Warwick  was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Tewkpsbtny 
(B71il),  the  Lanca»toritHi  Prince^  Edward  was  put  to  deatii  on 
thefield,  and  his  uahap]^  f atJier  was  mnrdgred-in  prison.   Tw0 " 
year*  later,  Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond,  grandsOTi  of  Catherine, 
Queen  of  Henry  V.  and  Owen  Ap  Tudor,  the  only  remaining:, 
leader  CM^alde  of  rrilying  the' beaten' party,  was  driven  into 
exile  iu- Erance,  from  which  h^  returned  fourteen  -yean^  after- 
waria  to  coottwt, the  crown  with  Richard  Illf 
'   Jk  i^m  English  wars,  the  only  Irish  nobleman  who  sus^ 
tained  thelLaiicaBterian  cause  was  James,  fifth  Eafl of  Ormond.  ' 
He  had  been  created  by  Henry,  Earl  of  WiltshiiiB,.durfaig  his 
father'^  Bifetfane,  in  the  same  year  in  which  his  father  stood' 
sponsor  in  Dublin  forliie  son  of  the  Duke.    He  succeeded  t^ 
thei  Irish  titie  and;  estates  in  1451:  held  a  foremost  rankin 
almostiail  the  engagements  from  the  battle  of  Saint.  Albans  to  ^ 
thai  o£  Tawton,  in  which  he  w^s  taken  prison^^findexecntedt 
by  ord^  ot  Edward  IV.    His  blood  was  declared  aUslated,  and 
hkestatess  forfeited  r  but  a  few  years  later  both  the  title  and- 
property  www  restOTed  to  Sir  John  Butler,  the  sixlii  Eart.    On, 
th#:evB  of  tiie.open  rupture  between  tjie  Roses,  another  name 
intimately  tfesociated  with  Ireland  disappeared  from  the  roll  of    . 
the,  En^gli/^  nobility .    The  veteran  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbuiy, 
in  iJie  eightietji  year  of  his  a^,  accepted  the  command  of  the 
English^  fjSKes  in  Franoej  retook  the  city  ^f  B)rdeaux,  but  feU- 
hii  attack  an  tiief  French  camp  at  Ohatillon,  in'  the  subM»q^en|^ 
campaigtii — 1463.    His  son,  Lord  Lisle,  was  slain  atthcj  same' 
time^.  defeuduig  his  father's  body.    Among  other  consequMic^s 
~  idi  ensued,  the  Talbot  intej^st  in  Ireland  suffered  from  t^ "' 
oC  so  powerful  a  pataron  at  the  Bhglish  court.    We  have 
cadjc  t&  add  tha^  a*  Watefield,  and  in  most;  of  the  other' 
eQgag^enti^  there  wa»  a  ^trong  Anglo-Irish  contingent  in  the 
Yocldisri?  rai%s,  aaa^  a  amalleir  one — chiefly  t»nanteY)f^rmiOttVdr--' 
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of  York  drained  "the  Pale?  of  its  defenders,  and  tW  still 
further- diiiiimshed  the  regbnroes  tJf  the  BngUah  interest  in 
Iielknd.  ^  ,  .         '  '         .       [\ 

lit  the  last"  forty  years-  of  the  fifteenth  oentnry,  the  history 

{d  **  the  Prfe"  is.  the^biogriaphy  of  the  family  of  the  Geraldines. 

■^must  make  some  brief  mentian  of  the  remarkable  men  t© 

^^iswMoaFwe  pefer.  '     .  .  j 

Thomas,  eighth  EirrLof  Desmond,  for  his  servioes  tb  the 
Hojs©  of  York,  was  appointed  Lord  Deputy  in  the  first  years 
of  Edward  W.  He  had  naturally  made  himself  obnexiou^  to 
the  Onnond  intiWi^,  b^t  still  more  so  to-  the  Tfitlbots,  whose 
^ad^iHn  <pm  contests  was  ^berWbod,  Bishop  of^  Meath— for 
some  years,  in  despite* of  the  Geraldines,  Lord  Ohaneellor. 
Between  him  and  Desmond  theite  existed  the  bitterest  animo- 
aii^.  In  1464,  nine  of  the  Deputy's  men  wej3a:;idtdn  in  a 
broil'in  Fingall,  by-^ants  or  servants  of  th©  Bishdju  The 
next  year  each  party  repaired  to  Londdf  to  vindicate  himself 
and  crimii^ate  his  antasgonist.  The .  Bishop  seems  to  have 
triumphed,  f^r  in  1466 j  John  Tiptoft,  Earl  of  .Worcester,  called* 
in  England,  for  his  barbarity  to  Laneasteriaa  prisoners^  "the„ 
Butcher,"  superseded  Desmond.  The  movepaent  of  Thaddeos 
O'Brien^  akeady  related,  the  same  year,  gave  TiptofJ  grounds 
'for  amismg  Pesqwnd,  Kildar^,'  Sh-  Ep^ai'd  Plunkptt,  and 
others,  of  treason.  On  this  charge  he  si^moried  them  before 
hnn  at  Drogheda  in  the  follo^g  F^rtitoy.  Kildarr^wisehr 
fled  to  England,  wh^re  he  pteaded*  h!^  innoc^ioe  successfiJty* 
witlUhe  Ban^.  But  Desmond  ajjd  Plunkett,  ov§r-confident  of 
then:  ^own  inflaencfe,  repaired  to  Drogheda,  were  tried,  con^ 
denmed,  and'^beheaded.  Tlieir  e^cution  took  place  f>u  the 
16ik  day  of  Febmary,  1467.  U  is-instiuctive  to  add  that 
Tiptoft,  a  few  years  later,  uttdei*went  the  fate  in  England, 
without  exciting  a  particle  of  the  sympathy  felt  for  Desmond: 

Thomasj  seventh  Earl  of  feildare,  succeeded  on  his  saft 
return  from  Engltod  to  mpre  than  the  power  of  his  Iat&  rela- 
tive;. The  office  of  Chanqellor,  sitex^a,  sharp  stnaggie,  -was 
tah«i  ftom  Bishop  Sherwood,  aad  confirmed  to  hbi  for  life  by 
an  act  of  the  twelfth,  Edward  III»  HJe  had  been  named  Lord 
Jufltiqe  after  Tiptoffs  recall^  in  1467,.  and  four  years  later 
exehanged  the  title  fori  that  of  Lord  Deputy  to  the  young- 
DtiMe  of  Clarence — ^the  abminal  Lieutenant."  in  1475,  m  some 
chang^  of  Court  fivom^,  the  supreme-po^er  wasr  t&ken  from 
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lattet*  days  by  founding  an  Anglo-Irish  order  of  chivalry, 
called  "the  Brothers  of  St.  George."  This  order  was  to 
consist  of  13  persons  of  the  highest  rank  within  the  Pale,  120. 
mounted  ar^ers,  and  40  horsemen,  attended  by  40  pagfes. 
The  officers  were  to  assemble  annually  in  Dublin,  on  St. 
George's  Day,  to  qlect  their  Captain,  from  their  own  niunber 
After  having  existed  twenty  years  the  Brotherhopd  was  sup-" 
pressed  by  the  jealousy  of  Hepry  VII.,  in  1494.  ^ 

Gerald,  eighth  Earl  of  Kildare  (called  in  the  Irish  Annals 
Gerpit  More,  or  "the- Great"),  succeeded  his  father  in  1477. 
He  had  the  gratifidation  of  ousting  Sherwood  from  the  govern- 
ment the  followiog  yea.r,  and  having  it  transferred  to  himself. 
For  nearly  forty  jgpars  he  continued  the  centr£ll  figure  among 
the  Anglo-Irish,  and  as  his  family  were  closely  connected  by 
marriage  with  the  McCarthys,  O'Carrolls  of  Ely,  the  O'Conors 
of  Offally,  O'Neils  and  O'Doiinells,  he  exercised  immense  influ- 
ence over  the  aff9,irs  of  all  the  ProvinoBS.  In  his  time,  more- 
over, the  Engli^l^  interest,  under  the  auspices  of  an  undisturbed 
dynasty,  and  .a -cautious,  politic  Princp  (Henry  VII.),  began  by 
slow  ami  almost  imperceptible  degrees  to  recover  the  unity  and 
compactness  it  had  lost  ever  since  the  Red  EarFs  death. 
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•  CHAPTER  yill.  ; 

THE  AGE  AND  EUlH^OP  GEEALD,  EIGHTH  EAEL  OP  KILDABB 

—THE  TIDE  BEGINS  TO  TUEN  FOE  THE  ENGLISH  INTEEEST 

—THE  TOEKIST  PEETENDEES, -SIMNEL   AND  WAEBECK — 

^POTNING'S    PAELIAMENT — ^BATTLES    OP   KNOdKDQB   AKD 

MONABBAHEE.  *     .      • 

i,    */  Perhaps  no  preface  could  better  introduce  to  the  reader  thi ' 

*  «ingular  events  which  marked  the  times  of 'Gerald,  eighth 

Ian  of  Kildare,  than  a  brief '  account  of  one  of  his  principal 

partizans — Sir  James  Keating, ^prior  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John. 

:J^-  The  family  of  Keating,  of  Norman-Irish  origin,  were  most 

'  numerous  in  the  fifteenth  century  in  Kildarp,  from  which  they 

**     .    Afterwards  spread  mto  Tipperary  and  Limerick.    Sir  James 

.  Keating,  "a  mere  Irishman,"  became  Prior  of  Kilmainham 

ftbQnttbe^Feaf446Vat  which  time  Sir  Robert  Dowdal»  deputy-^ 


tp  the  Lopd  Treasurer,  complained  in  Parliament,  that  being  cm 
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a  pilgrimag©  to  ons  of  the  shrines  (tf  the  Pale^  he  was  assaulted 
near  ClonifF,  by  the  Prior,' with  a  drawn  sword,  and  thereby 
put  in  danger  of  his  life.  It  was  accordin^y  decreed  that 
Keating  should  pay  to  the  King  a  hundred  pounds  fine,  and  to 
Sir  Robert  a  hundred  marks ;  but,  from  certain  technical  errors 
in  the  proceedings,  he  successfully  evaded  both  these  penalties 
When  in  the  year  1478  the  Lord  Grey  of  Codner  was  sent  over 
to  supersede  Kildare,  he  took  the  decided  step  of  refusing  to' 
surrender  to  that  nobleman  the  Castle  of  DubUn,  of  which  he 
was  Constable.  Being  threatened  with  an  assault,  he  broke 
down  the  bridge  and  prepared  his  defence,  while  his  friend,  the  / 
Earl  of  Kildare,  called  a  Parliament  at  Naas,  in  opposition  to^ 
Lord  Grey's  Assembly  at  Dublm.  In  1480,  after  two  years  d 
rival  parties  and.  viceroys,  I^  Grey  was  feign  to  resign  his 
office,  and  Kildare  was  reguipP  appointed  Deputy  to  Richard, 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards  Richard  III.  Two  years  later, 
Keating  was  deprived  of  his  rank  by  Peter  d'Aubusson,  Grand 
Master  of  Rhodes,  who  appointed  Sir  Marmaduke  Lumley,  an  « 
English  knight,  in  his  stead.  Sir  Marmaduke  landed  soon  after 
at  Clontarf,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  Keating,  and  kept 
in  clo^  confinement  until  he  had  surrendered  all  the  instru- 
ments of  his  election  and  confirmation.  He  was  then  ei^arg^d, 
and  appointed  to  the  commandery  of  Kilseran,  near  Castleb6l- 
linghani,in  Louth.  In  the  year  1488,  Keating  was  (fee  of/ 
those  who  took  an  active  part  in  favour  of  the  pretender  Lambert 

'  Simnel,  and  although  his  pardon  had  been  sternly  refused  by 
Henry  VII.,  he  retained  possession  of  the  Hospital  until  1491,. 
when  he  was  ejected  by  force,  "  and  ended  his  turbulent  life," 
as  we  are  told,  "  in  the  most  abject  poverty  and  disgrace."  AJtt« 
whom  he  had  appointed  to  office  were  femoved ;  an  Act  of  ■ 
Parliament  was  passed,  prohibiting  the  reception  of  any  "  mer« 
Irishman"  into  the  Order  for  the  future,  and  enacting  that  who- 
ever was  recognized  as  Prior  by  the  Grand  Master  should  be  of 
English  birth,  and  one  having  such  a  connection  with  the  Order 

^  there  as  might  strengthen  the  force  and  interest  of  theiKings  of 

''^^gland  in  Ireland. 

The  fact  most  indicative  of  the  spirit  of  the  times  is,  that  a 
man  of  Prior  Keating's  disposition  could,  for  thirty  years,  have 
played  such  a  daring  part  as  we  have  described  m  the  city  of 
Dublin.  During  the  greater  part  of  that  period,  he  held  th« 
office  _of  Constable  of  the  f!aHtl«^  and  Prior  of  Kilmainham,  in 


/ 
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"deHanbe  of  English  Deputies  and  English  Kiiigs  ;  than  which  no 
farther  evidence  may  be  adduced  to  show  how  completely  the 
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Eogli/lh  intereat  was  extinguished,  even  within  the  wi^of 
iDul^ln,  duiing.the  reign  of  "^he  last  of  the. Flantageoet  Princes, 
and  the  fiFst  years  of  Hisnry  YII.  > 

In  1465,  Henry,  Eajci  of  Bichmond,  grandson  of  Queen 
Catherine  and  Owen  ap  Tudor,  returned  frcan  liis  fourteen 
years'exile  in  Fiafloe,  and,  by  the  victory  of  Bosworth,  took 
possession  of  the  throne.  The  Earl  of  KUdare,  undisputed 
Deputy  during  the  last  years  of  Edward  IV„  had  been  con- 
tinued by  E»chard,  and  was  not  removed  by  Henry  VII, 
Though  a  staunch  Yoritist,  he  showed  no  outward  opposition 
to  the  change  of  dynasty,  for  which  he  found  a  grac^ul  apology 
soon  afterwards.  Being  at  Mass,  in  Christ's  Church  Cathedral, 
on  the  2nd  of  February,  1486,  he  received  intelligence  of 
Henry's  marriage  with  Mizabeth  of  York,  ^hich  he  at  once 
communicated  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  ordered  an 
additional  Mass  for  the  King  and  Queen,  Yet,  from  the. hour 
of  that  union  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  it  needed  no 
•extraordinary  wisdom  to  foresee  that  the  exemption  of  the 
Anglo-Irish  nobles  from  the  supremacy  of  their  nominal  Song 
must  come  to  ,an  end,  and  the  freedom  of  the  old  Irish  from 
any  formidable  external  danger  must  also  dose.  The  union  of 
Ihe  Boses,  so  full  of  the  promise  of  peace  for  England,  was  to 
form  the  date  of  a  new  era  in  her  relations  with  Ireland.  The 
tide  of  English  power  was  at  that  hour  at  its  lowest  ebb ;  it  had 
left  far  in  Sie  interior  the  landmarks  of  |ts  first  irresistible  rush ; 
it  might  be  said,  without  exaggeration,  that  Gaelic  childreanow 
gathered  shells  and  pebbles  where  that  tide  once  roUed,  charged 
with  all  its  thunders;  it  was  now  about  to  turn;  the  .first 
murmuring  menace  of  new  encroachments  began  to  be  .heard 
under  Henry  VII. ;  as  we  listen  they  grow  louder  on  the  eai^ 
the  waves  advance  with  a  steady,  deUberate  maich,  unUke  ihe 
first  impetuous  onslaught  of  the  Normans ;  they  advance  and 
do  not  recede,  till  they  recover  all  the  ground  they  had  aban- 
doJSd.  The  era  whidi  we  dated  from  the  Bed  Earl's  death,  in 
1383,  has  exhausted  its  resources  of  aggression  and  assimilation ; 
a  new  era  opens  with  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.— or  more  dis- 
tmctly  still,  with  that  of  his  successor,  Henry  VIII.  We  must 
dose  our  account  with  the  old  era,  before  entering  upoQi 
the  new. 

The  contest  between  the  Earl  of  Kildai©  and  Lord  Grey  f«r 
the  ^vernment  (1478-1480)  marks  the  lowest  ebb  of  the  Eng- 
litDt  toowrw; — we  nsve  ftlready  rrfKtBd-faosrPrior^c    '       ^~" 


the  Caatie  gates  on  the  English  deputy,  and  threatened  to  fire 
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on  his  guard  if  he  attempted  to  force  them.  Lord  Portlester 
also,  the  ChaaceUor,  and  f ather-inJaw  to  Kildais,  joined  that 
Earl  in  his  Parliament  at  Naas  with  the.great*«eaL  Lord  /&Tey^ 
in  hisDuUin  Assembly,  declared  the  great  seal  cancelled,. and 
ordered.a  new  one  to  be  struck,  but  after  a  two  years'  contest 
he  was  oWiged  to  succumb  to  the  greater  Muence  of  the  Ger- 
aldmes.  I^ildare  was  regularly  acknowledged  Lord  Beputy, 
under  the  King's  privy  «ei»l.  It  was  ordained  that  thereafter 
there  should  be  but  one  Parliament  ^nvolred  during  the  year ; 
that  but  («!©  «nbsi£^  should  be  ^manded;  annually,  ike  «um 
*'  not  to  essceeda  thousand  marks."  Certain  Acts  of  both  Par- 
liaments-s-Grey's  and  Kildare's — were  by  compromise  confirmed. 
Of  these  were  two  which  do  not  seem  to  collate  very  well  with 
oach  other;  ope  prohibiting  the  mhabitauts  of  the  Pale  from 
holding  aay  intercourse  whatsoever  with  the  mere  Irish;  -tihie 
other  extending  to  Con  O'Neil,  Prince  of  Tyrone,  and  brother- 
in-law  of  Kildare,  the  rights  o£  a  naturalized  subject  within  the 
Pate...  The  former  was  probably  Lord  Qrey's ;  the  latter  was 
Lord  Eildai-e's  legislation. 

Although  Henry  VII.  had  neither  disturbed  tlie  Earl  in  his 
governments,  nor  his  brother.  Lord  Thomas,  as  Chancellor,  it 
was  not  to  be  expected -that  he  could  place  entire  confidootce  in 
the  leading  Yorlost  family  among  the  iuiglo-Mih.  The  resto- 
ration of  the  Ormond  estates,  in  favour  of  Thomas,  seventh  Earl, 
was  both  pditlc  and  just,  and  could  hardly  be  objectionable  to 
Kildarc!,  who  had  just  married  one  of  his  daughters  to  Pierae 
Butier,  nephew  and  heir  to  Thomas.  The  waot.  of  confident 
between  the  new  King  and  his  Deputy  was  ifirst  exhibited 
in  1486,  when  the  1^1,  being  summonwi  to  aittend  on  his 
Majesty,  cdled  a  Parliament  at  Trim,  which  lewked  him  an 
address,  representing  that  in  the  affairs  about  to  be  discussid, 
his  presence  was  absolutely  necessary.  Henry  affected  to 
accept  the  excuse  as  valid,  but  ©very  arriTal  of  Court  nema 
coutuQ^  some  fresh  mdication  of  his  deep-seated  otistnurt  lof 
the  Lord  Deputy,  who,  however,  he  dared  not  yet  diMxuss. 

The  only  surviving  Yorkists  who  coidd  put  forward  pretax 
sions  to  the  throne  were  the  Ead  of  Lmcoln,  Richard's  decdaored 
heir,  and  the  young  Earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  that  Dute  df 
Clarence  who  was  born  m  Dublin  Castle  in  1449.  Lineohi, 
with  Lord'Lovell  and  others  of  his  friends,  was  in  exile  at  the 
court  of  the  dowager  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  sister  to  Edmard 


ateued  to  fire 


IV. ;  and  the  BOn  of  Utei«noe--a  lad^of  fifteen  years  of  ^^ 
was  a  priBoner  in  theji'ower.     In  ihe  year  1486,  a  report 
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spread  of  the  escape  of  this  Prince,  and  soon  afterwards 
Eichard  Symon,  a  Priest  of  Oxford,  landed  in  Dublin  with  a 
youth  of  the  same  age,  of  prepossessing  appearance    and 
address,  who  could  relate  with  the  minutest  detail  the  incidents 
of  his  previous  imprisonment.    He  was  at  once  recognized  as 
the  son  of  Clarence  by  the  Earl  of  Kildare  and  his  party,  and 
preparations  were  made  for  his  coronation  by  the  title  of 
Mward  VI.    Henry,  alarmed,  produced  from  the  Tower  the 
genuine  Warwick,  whom  he  publicly  paraded  through  London, 
m  order  to  prove  that  the  pretender  i^  Dublin  was  an  impostor, 
rhe  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  however,. fitted  out  a  fleet,  con- 
temmg  2,000  veteran  troops,  under  the  command  of  Martin 
Swart,  who,  saiUng  up  the  diannel,  reached  Dublin  vrithout 
interruption.    With  this  fleet  came  the  Eari  of  Lincoln,  Lord 
LoveU,  and  the  other  EngUsh  refugees,  who  aU  recognized  the 
P'oUgd  of  Father  Symon  as  the  true  Prince.     Octavius,  the 
Itahan  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  then  residing  at  Dublin,  the 
Bishop  of  Clogher,'the  Butlers,  and  the  Baron  of  Howth,  were 
incredulous  or  hostUe.    The  great  majority  of  the  Anglo-Irish 
lords,  ^spintual  and  temporal,  favoured  his  cause,  and  he  was 
ac(»rdmgly   crowned   in    Christ   Church  Cathedral,  with   a 
diadem  taken  from  an  image  of  our  Lady,  on  the  24th  of  May; 
1487;  the  Deputy,  Chancellor,  and  Treasurer  were  present- 
ttie  sermon  was  preached  by  Pain,  Bishop  of  Meath.     A' 
Parliament  was  next  convoked  in  his  name,  in  which  the 
Butlers  and  citizens  of  Waterford  were  proscribed  as  traitors* 
A  herald  from  the  latter  city,  who  had  spoken  over  boldly,  was 
hanged  by  the  Dublmers  as  a  proof  of  their  loyalty.     The 
Council  ordered  a  force  to  be  equipped  for  the  service  of  his 
new  Majesty  in  England,  and  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald  resigned 
the  Chancellorship  to  take  the  command.    This  expedition— the 
last  which  invaded  England  from  the  side  of  Ireland— saUed 
from  Dublm  about  the  first  of  June,  and  landing  on  the 
Lancashuie  shore,  at  the  pile  of  Foudray,  marched  to  Ulver- 
stone,  where  they  were  joined  by  Sir  Thomas  Broughton  and 
other  devoted  Yorkists.     From  Ulverstone  the  whole  force, 
about  8,000  strong,  marched  into  Yorkshire,  and  from  York-^ 
shire  southwards  into  Nottingham.     Henry,  who  had  been 
engaged  in  making  a  progress  through  the  southern  counties, 
hastened  to  meet  hun,  and  both  armies  met  at  Stoke-upon- 
Trent,  near  Newark,  on  the  16th  day  of  June,  1487.    The 
battle  waa  contested  wit4i--tbe-^tmo8t  t>fastniacy,  but  thT 
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and  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  Plunkett,  son  of  Lord  Killeen,  Martin 
Swart,  and  Sir  Tliomas  Broughton'were  sltdn;  Lord  Lovell 
escaped,  but  was  never-  heard  of  afterwards;  the  pretendej*' 
Edward  VI.  was  captured,  and  spared  by  Henry  only  to  be 
made  a  scullion  in  his  kitchen.  Father  Symon  was  cast  into 
prison,  where  he  died,  after  having  confessed  that  his  protdge 
was  Lambert  Siumel,  the  son  of  a  joiner  at  Oxford. 

Nothing  shows  the  strength  of  the  Kildare  party,  and  the 
^  weakness  of  the  English  interest,  more  than  that  the  deputy 
and  his  partizans  were  stifl  continued  in  office.     They  de- 
spatehed  a  joint  letter  to  the  King,  deprecating  his  anger, 
Which  he  was  prudent  enough  to  cohc^.    He  sent  over,  the 
following  spring.  Sir  Richard  Edgecombe,  Comptroller  of  his 
hoijiSehoId,  accompanied  by  a  guard  of  600  men.    Sir  Richard 
first  touched  at'Kinsale,  where  he  received  the  homage  of  the 
Lords  Barry  and  de  Courcy;  he  then  sailed  to  Waterford, 
where  he  delivered  to  the  Mayor  royal  letters  confirming  the 
city  in  its  privileges,  and  authiodzing  its  merchants  to  seize  and 
distress  those  of  Dubhn,  unless  they  made  their  submission. 
After  leaving  Waterford,  he  landed  at  Malahide,  passing  by 
Dublin,  to  which  he  proceeded  by  land,  accompanied  with  his 
guard.    The  Earl  of  Kildare  was  absent  on  a  pilgrimage,  from 
which  he  did  not  return  for  several  days.    His  first  interviews 
with  Edgecombe  were  cold  and  formal,  but  finally  on  the  21st  . 
of  July,  after  eight  or  ten  days'  disputation,  the  Earl'  and  the 
other  lords  of  his  party  did  homage  to  King  Henry,  in  the 
great  chamber  of  his  town-house  in  Thoinas  Court,  and  tl^ence 
proceeding  to  the  chapel,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  on  the 
consecrated  host.    With  this  submission  Henry  was  fain  to  be 
content;  Kildare,  Portlester,  and  Plunkett  were  continued  in 
office.    The  only  one  to  whom  the  King's  pardon  was  per- 
sistently refused  was  Sir  James  Keating,  Prior  of  Kilmainham. 
In  the  subsequent  attempts  of  PerWn  Warbeck  (1492-1499), 
in  the  character  of  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  one  of  the  Princes 
murdered  in  the  tower  by  Richai*d  III.,  the  Anglo-Irish  took  a 
less  active  part.    Warbeck  landed  at  Cork  from  Lisbon,  and 
despatched  letters  to  the  Earld  of  Kildare  and  Desmond,  to 
which  they  returned  civil  but  evasive  replies.     At  Cork  he 
received  an  invitation  from  the  King  of  Prance  to  visit  that 
country,  where  ho  remained  till  the  conclusion  of  j)eace  between  ' 
France  and  England.    He  then  retired  to  Burgundy,  where  he 
Was  ncordtally  received  by Ihe^  Duchess7"inOT"lra  uhsuobaisfur 
descent  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  he  took  refuge  in  Scotland,  where 
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he  married  a  lady  closely  allied  to  tbe  crown.  In  1497  he 
again  tried  his  fortune  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  waa  joiM  by 
Maurice,  tenth  Earl  of  Desmond,  the  Lord  Barry,  and  the^ 
citizens  of  Cork.  Ha\dng  laid  siege  to  Waterford,  he  was 
compelled  to  retire  with  loss,  and  Desmond  having  made  his 
peace  with  Henry,  Warbeck  was  iorced  ^again  to  fly  mto 
Scotland.  In  1497  and  '8,  he  made  new  attempts  to  excite 
insurrection  in  his  favour  in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Corn- 
wall. He  was  finally  taken  and  put  to  death  on  the  16th  of 
November,  1499.  With  him  suffered  his.first  and  most  faithful 
adherent,  John  Waters,  who  had  been  Mayor  of  Cork  at  his 
first  landing  from  Lisbon,  in  1492,  and  who  is  ignorantly  or 
designedly  caUed  by  Henry's  partizan  "O'Water."  History 
has  not  yet  positively  established  the  fraudulfency  of  this  pre- 
tender. A  late  eminently  cautious  writer,  with  all  the  evidence 
which  modem  research  has  accumulated,  speaks  "of  him  as 
"  one  of  the  most  mysterious  persons  in  English  history ;  .and 
in  mystery  we  must  leave  him. 

W©  have  somewhat  &iticipated  events,  in  other  quarters,  m 
order  to  dispose  of  both  the  Yorkist  pretenders  at  the  same  time. 
The  situation  of  the  Earls  of  Kildare  in  this  and  the  next  reign, 
though  f  uU  of  grandeur,  was  also  f  uU  of  periL  Within  the  Pale , 
they  had  one  ^rt  to  play,  without  the  Pale  another.  Within 
the  Pale  they  held  one  language,  without  it  another.  AtDub- 
Im  they  were  EngUsh  Earls,  beyond  the  Boyne  or  the  Barrow^ 
they  were  Irish  chiefs.  They  had  to  tread  their  cautions,  ^and 
not  always  consistent  way,  through  the  endless  complications 
which  must  arise  between  two  nations  occupymg  the  same  sou, 
witii  conflicting  allegiance,  language,  laws,  customs,  and  m- 
terests.  While  we  frequently  feel  indignant  at  the  tone  they 
take  towards  the  "  Irish  enemy  "  in  their  despatches  to  Lcmdon 
y.4he  pretended  enemies  being  attiiat  very  time  theu:  confidants 
and  allies— on  farther  reflection  we  feel  disposed  to  make  some 
allowance  on  the  score  6f  circumstance  and  necessity,  for  a 
dupUcity  which,  in  the  end,  brought  about,  as  dupliaty  m 
public  affairs  ever  does,  its  own  punishment.  ,  ,   ,     «   i 

-  In  Ulster  as  well  as  in  Leinster,  the  ascendency  of  the  Earl 
<rf  kildare  over  the  native  population  was  widespread  and  long 
sustained.  Con  O'Nefl,  Lord  of  Tyrone,  from  1483  to  1491, 
and  TuJlogh,  Con  and  Art,  his  sons  and  successors  (frcmi  1498 
'  to  IWR),  maintainfid  the  most  intimate  relations  with  this  Earl 
faiy  BUOcesBorB.    T^  the  fiitmer  be  was  brotb<awa4ftff,J>nd. 


to  tiie  latter,  of  course,  uncle ;  to  all  he  seems  ta  haw  been 
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strongly  attacted.  Hugh  Roe  O'Donn^,  Lord  of  Tyrconnell 
(1450-1505 Vand  his  son  and  successor,  Hugh  Dhu  0'Donnell, 
(1505-1530),  were  also  closely  connected  withKildat©  both  by 
friendship  and  intermarriage.  In  1491,  O'Neil  and  O'Dannell 
mutually  submitted  their  disputes  to  his  dedsion,  at  his  Castle 
of  Maynooth,  and  though  he  found  it  impossible  to  reconcile 
them  at  the  .moment,  we  find  both  of  those  houses  cordially 
united  with  him  afterwards.  In  1498,  he  took  Dungannon' and 
Omagh,  "  with  great  guns,"  from  the  insurgents  against  tite 
authority  of  his  grandson,  Turlogh  O'Neil,  and  restored  them 
to  Turlogh ;  the  next  year  he  visited  O'DonneU,  and  brought 
his  6on  Henry  to  be  iostered  among  Ihe  kindly  Irish  of  Tyr- 
connell. In  the  year  1500  he  also  placed  the  Castle  of  Kinnaird 
in  the  aistody  of  Turlogh  0*Neil.  In  Leii^ter,  the  Geraldme 
interest  was  still  more  entirely  bound  up  with  that  of  the  native 
population.  His  sdn,  Sir  Oliver  of  KUleighimamed  an  Q'Conor 
of  Offally ;  the  daughter  of  another  soU/SirJEames  of  LeiaUp, 
(sometimes  called  the  Knight  of  theTalley)  became  the  wife  of 
tiie  chief  of  Imayle.  The  Earl  of  Ormonde,  and  Ulick  Bmke 
of  Clanridkarde,  were  also  sons-in-law  of  the  eighth  Earl,  but 
in  both  these  oases  the  old.fan^y  feuds  survived  in  despite  of 
the  Hew  family  alUances.  , 

^  In  the  fourth  year^^Jiia.aceession,  Hemry  VII.,  proceed* 
ing  by  slow  degrees  W'imderamihe  Kildare's  enormous  power, 
summoned  the  chief  Anglo-Irish  ndbles  to  his  Court  at  Green- 
wich, where  he  reproached  them  witii  their  support  of  -Sinmel, 
who,  to  their  extreme  confusion,  he  caused  to  wait  on  them  as 
bi)t]er,  at  dinner.  A  year  or  two  afterwards,  he  removed  Lord 
Portiester,  from  the  Treasurership,  which  ihe  conferred  on  Snr 
James  Butler,  the  bastard  of  Ormond.  HunJkett,  the  Chieik 
Justice,  was  promoted  to  the  Chancellorship,  and  Kildarehun* 
self  was  removed  to  make  way  for  Fitzsymons,  Ajchbish(^  of 
Dublin.  This,  however,  was  but  a  government  orf  inta-m,  for 
in  the  year  1494,  a  wholly  English  administration  was  appointed. 
Sur  Edward  Poynings^,  with  a  picked  force  of  1,000  men,  was 
appointed  Lord  Deputy ;  the  Bishop  of  Bangor  was  appointed 
Chancellor,  Sir  Hugh  Conway,  an  Englishman,  was  to' be.  Trea- 
surer ;  and  these  officials  were  accompanied  by  an  entirely  new 
bench  of  judges,  all  EngUsh,  whom  they  were  instructed  to  instal 
immediately  on  their  arrival.  Eildare  had  resisted  the  first 
changes  with  vigour,  and  a  bloody  fend  had  taken  jjgace  between 


"his  retainers^and  those  of  ^irs 
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Poynings,  however,  be  submitted  with  the  best  possible  grace, 
and  accompanied  that  deputy  to  Drogheda,  where  he  had  sum- 
moned a  Parliament  to  meet  him.  From  D&gheda,  they  made 
an  incursion  into  O'Hanlon's  country  (Orior  in  Armagh).  On 
retunjiog  from  Drogheda,  Poynings,  on  a  real  or  pretended  dis^ 
covery  of  a  secret  understanding  between  O'Hanlon  and  Kil- 
dare,  arrested  the  latter,  in  Dublin,  and  at  once  placed  him  on 
board  a  barque  "  kept  waiting  for  that  purpose,"  and  despatched 
him  to  England.  On  reaching  London,  he  was  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower,  for  two  years,  during  which  time  his  party  in  Ireland 
were  left  headless  and  dispirited. 

The  government  of  Sir  Edward  poynings,  which  lasted  from 
1494  till  Kildare's  restoration,  in  August,  1496,  is  most  memor- 
able for  the  character  of  its  le^lation.  He  assembled  a  Par- 
liament'at  Drogheda,  in  November,  1495,  at  which  were  passed 
the  statutes  so  celebrated  in  our  Parliamentary  history  as  the 
"  10th  Henry  VIE"  These  statutes  were  the  first  enacted  in 
Ireland  in  which  the  English  language  was  employed.  They 
confirmed  the  Provisions  of  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny,  except  that 
prohibiting  the  use  of  the  Irish  language,  which  had  now  be-, 
come  so  deeply  rooted,  even  within  the  Pale,  as  to  make  its  im- 
mediate abolition  impracticable.  The  hospitable  law  passed  in 
the  time  of  Richard,- Duke  of  York,  against  the  arrest  of  refugees 
by  virtue  of  writs  issued  in  England,  was  repealed.  The  English 
acts,  against  provisors  to  Rome— -ecclesiastics  who  applied  for 
or  accepted  preferment  directiy  from  Rome — were  adopted.  It 
was  also  enacted  that  all  ofBces  should  be  held  at  the  King's 
pleasure ;  that  the  Lords  of  Parliament  should  appear  in  then* 
robes  as  the  Lords  did  in  England;  that  no  one  should  presume 
to  make  p§ace  or  war  except  with  license  of  the  Governed ;  that 
no  great  guns  should  be  kept  in  the  fortresses  except  by  similar 
hcense ;  and  that  nien  of  English  birth  only  should  be  appointed 
Constables  of,  the  Castles  of  Dublin,  Trim,  Leixlip,  Athlone, 
Wicklow,  Greencastle,  Carlingford,  and  Carrickfergus.  But 
the  most  important  measure  of  all  was  one  which  provided  that 
thereafter  no  legislation  whatever  should  be  proceeded  with  in 
Ireland,  unless  the  bills  to  be  proposed  were  first  submitted  to 
the  King  and  Council  in  England,  and  were  returned,  certified 
under  the  great  seal  of  the  realm.  This  is  what  is  usually  and 
specially  called  in  our  Parliamentary  history  "  Poyning's  Act»" 
and  next  to  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny,  it  may  be  considered  the 
"  m(nt 'miportant  enactment  over  passed  ttt  any  rttflttstwjiji)^  tuft 
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I;  The  Ub^tion  of  the  Earl  of  KUdare  from  the  Tn«rAr  «t,^- 
his^toration  as  Deputy,  seems  to  have  Sh^te^^T;?£^ 

SS^  frrivi?"".  *?  J«^e«  IV.,  King  ofWland.     O'BoZu 

S^JSo^^^^?^]'^^'^^^^*^^*^^^-  He  was  re- 
Pri^m  Thin  W  "P^^^^^T  ^^  «o^di«^ty  by  the  accomplished 
tohffV^if h  !^^^. ^""^  °^  ^^' ^^  ^^d  ^*t  projects  natuS 
Se  Po^?  Mo  T^  temperament.  With  O'Donnell,  According  S 
tje  Four  Masters,  he  formed  a  league,  by  which  thev  boiirv? 
themselves  «  mutuaUy  tp  assist  each  STher  i^aU  their  e^lenS^> 

Sw^h  Court,^no^doubt  decided  Hemy  to  avaU  himself  ^ 
possible,  of  the  assistance  of  his  most  powerful  Irish  subiit 
There  was  moreover,  another  influencVat  work  The S 
countess  had  died  soon  after  her  husband's  arrest  iid  he  u^w 
?S4  ?^,^^^^;  ^^^^^  St.  John,  const' to  SieK^T 
Fortified  in  his  allegiance  and  court  favoii  by  this  allian^he 

In  his  subsequent  conduct  as  Lord  Deputy,  an  office  which 
he  continued  to  hold  tiU  his  death  in  1513,  this  pT^^rfS  noble. 

was  now  in  harmony  with  his  own.    Having  driven  off  War- 

esTL'in'^E  SL^^*  *^  Ireland  (1497^,  he  feceived%Tte^"e 
estates  m  England,  as  a  reward  for  his  zeal,  and  after  the 
victory  of  Knock-doe  (1505),  he  was  instaUed  by  prbxy  at  Wind! 
IT'  %V^  ti^e  Garter.  This  long-contbued^efgnor 
such  m  truth  it  may  be  caUed-left  him^without  a  riv^Ws 

woSd  ^Zr     ^®  '^^''^f  to  whatever  end  of  the  island  he 

would,  pulhng  down  and  setting  up  chiefs  and  castles;  his 

^S^r^f'.r  «i,^  be  found  from  Belfast  to  Cork,  .and  along  the 

vaUey  of  the  Shannon,  from  Athleague  to  Limerick.  ^ 

Tiani  !f  n  ^Tic"^^  ''^^''''^  importance  connected  with  the 

f^tnL  ^'?*,i^w  *T®  """^  °^  *^®  ^***^«  of  Knock-doe, 
(battle-axe  hdl "),  fought  within  seven  or  eight  miles  of  Gal- 
way  town,  on  the  19th  of  August,  1504.  Few  of  the  cardmal 
lacte  m  our  history  have  been  more  entu-ely  misapprehended 

ISiTrS^"??!!?  ^^^  ^^^-  ■  I*  ^»  "»"^"y  desciibed  as  a  ' 
pitehed  battle  between  English  and  Irish—the  turning  point  in 
the  war  of  ra<»s— and  the  second  foundation  of  EngUsh  power. 
=^  «m^.^umstance8  are  tfiet^ :  Ufick  m,  I7ld  ot  Cllta. 


nckarde,  had  married  and  misused  the  lady  Eustacia  Fitzgerald, 
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Who  seems  to  have  fled  to  her  father,-  leaving  her  children 
beliind.    This  led  to  an  embittered  family  dilute,  ^h^^J  ?;»» 
expanded  into  a  puUic  quarrel  by  the  complaint  of  WiUiam   . 
O'&y,  whose  eStlet  of  Garb^ly,  M^myea  and  Magh, 
Bui-ke  had  seized  and  demolished.     In>  remsta^mg  0  ^^Uyv 
Kildare  found  the  opportunity  which  he  sought  ^  P^^^b  hifl 
8on4n-law,  and  both  parties  prepaiod  for  atrial^  ^^^ 
It  80  hapiined 'thatOlanriokarde's  aUiances  at  that  ^y  were 
cMefly^wiS  O'Brien  and  the  southern  Insh,  while  Kildai?ea 
were  with  those  of  Ulster..  From  these  ca^s,  what  mB  at 
first  a  family  qutorel,  and  at  most  a  locatfeud,  sweUed" into  the 
dimensions  of  a  national  contest  between  North  andSoutti-- 
Leath-Moghda  and  Leath-Gonn.      Und«  these  termsv  the. 
native  AimaUsts  accurately  describe  the  beVhgerents  on  either 
side.     With  Kildare  were  the  liords  o^  JJ'y???"^^^^^^^^^ 
Moylurg/ Breffni,   Oriel,   and   Orlor;   0^««^U    B,sh^   o 
Ar^gh"^  the  Tanistof  Tyrowen,  the  henr  of  Iv^gh,  0  Kelly  of   , 
Hy-Maky,  MbWilliam  of  Mayo,  the  Barons  of  Slane,^Del>^ 
Howth,  Dunsany,  Gormanstown,   TMmblestown,  and   Jotai 
Blake,  Mayor  of  Dublin,. with  the  citymihtia.    With  Clan- 
ricfcarde  were  Turlogh  O'Brien,  son  of  t^«  J^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^^ 
McNamara  of  Glare,  O'OarroU  of  Ely,  O'Brien- of  ^y^^  ' 
O'Kennedy  of  Ormond,    The  battte  was  obstmate  and  bloody^ 
ArtiUeiy  and  musketry,  first  introduced  from  Germany  some 
twenty  yeara  before  (1487),  were  fi-eely. used  and  the.pk)ugh- 
share  of  the  peasant  has  often  turned  up  buUets,  l^ge  ajid 
small,  upon  the*  hUlside  where  the  battle  was  fought.    The 
most  credible  account  sets  down  the  numberof  the  slam,  at 
2,000  men-4he  most  exaggemted  at  9,000.    Thevictojwas 
With  Edldare,  who,  after  encamping  on  the  field  for  twenty- 
four'houra,  by  the  advice^  of  O'Donnell,  marched^next  day  to 
Galway,  where  he  found  the  c^hildren  of  Olannckarde,  whom 
he  restored  to  t^heir  injured  liiother.    Athenry  opened  its  gates 
to  receive  the  conquerors,  and  after  celebrating  torjictory  m 
the  stronghold  of  the  vanquished,  the  Ulster  chi^  refturnedUd 
the  North,  and  Kildare  to  Dubhn.  ,.i  »"'>_.  i. 

Lew  known  is  tho  battle  of  Monabmlier,  which  nwty-^be 
considered  the  offset  of  Ruopk-doe.    It  was  fought  m  16 10-- 

the  first  year  of  Henry  VUL,  who  had  3«?5^«»afl^?^  ,1^!^ 
Kildare  in  the  government;    The  youn^r  0'D<)Miell  3;^^ed  hm 
in  MttMter,,and  after  taking  the  Castles  of  Jaa^*' P^}^ 
-^Hyonitehgwne^they-maiHilMwl^ 
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matouY  oi"  ibeland. 
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^Mii^aad:  Lemster,"  in  alUance  with  KUdare,  joined  «iem 
witti^  their  forces.  The  old  aUies,  Twlogh  O'Brion,  Olan- 
ncfearde,  and  the  McNamaras;  attacked  dfentat  the  bridge  of 
Portrash,  near  O^Kteconndl,  and  jdrove  them  through  Mona- 
brahw  (« the  friar's  %*»),  with  the  loss  ofthe  Barons  BarnwaU 
and  Kent,  and  many  of^feheir  fo^t;e& ;  the  sum^ora  were  feitm  to 
take  refuge  wittdn  the  walls  of  Limeri^kT  ^  ^' 

Three  yea*»  later,  Earl  Glerai4  set  out  to  besiege  Leap  ' 
Oastle,  m  0  Moore's  country ;  but  it  happened  tiliat  as  he  wns 
wat^nng  his  horse  in  «le  little  river  Greesoj  at  Kfilhea,  he  was 
etG^  by  one  of  the  O'Mbores :  he  was  immediafcriy  carried  toy 
Athy,  where  shortly  afterwards  he  expired.    It  we  earcept  th6 
firsfeHugh  de  Lacy  and  the  Bed  Earl  of  Ulster,  the^  Normans- 
m  lajdand  had  not  produced  a  more  iUustri/hs  man  lian 
Gerald,  eighth  Earl  of  Eildare.    He  wag^  says  j^adahuitet,  "of 
tall  stature  and-^pciodly  presence;  very  liberal  and  mSrikl; 
of  stnct  piety;  mild  in  his  government;  passionate,  but  easily 
lyiJ^ased.    And: our  justice-loving  Four  Mastmh&ye  described 
him  as  «&  knight  m  valour,  and  pitic6ly  and  religious  in.  his 
wonlB  and' judgments."   '  t      /^.     >.        - 
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syATE  OF  nttsa:  and"  aitqlo-ieish  sooiett  durikg'  tSb 
,,      FcnmTEEip^H' i^ 

The.  main,  peculiarities  of  sc^al;  life  among-  the  MiH-  and 
Auglo-Irish  during  the  fonrteentii  and  fifteenth  centuries  aie 
still  visible  to  us..  Of  the  diudges  of  the  earSiy  as  m  aU  other 
histones^  we  see  or  hear  little  of  nothing,  but  of  those  orders  x 
.of  men- of  whom  the  historic  muse  takes  count,  sudi  as  bards, 
rulers,  builders,  and  religious,,  ttiere  is  much;  mfbiination  to  be 
found  scattered  up  and  down;  our  annals,  which,  if  piroperly  put 
together  and  clearly  interpreted,  may  afford  us  a  tolerably  clear 
view  of  the  men  and  then*  times.  ' 

Tfie  love  of  leaffiiing,  always  strong  in  |;his  raee  off  mwi.tod 
womai,  revived  in  full  forcei  with  their  .eromptioa  from  ite 
unmediate  preseum  of  foreign  invasion;  Th^person  of:  Bard 
ajtd  Btehott  yg-  ^i-H  1.^1;^  ..,^.  .  , ,  .,         ,1^.   ..      .   . 


Bard  of  Uenagh  wi|Attributed  thesjiddea  death  of  the  Deputy^ 
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Sir  Joiha  Stanley;  to  ihe  murder  of  ttie.Brehon;  McEgan  is 
trd£ed  all  the  misfortunes  wMcb  befell  the  so^s  of  atrial 
O'Farreir.  To  receive  the  poet  graciously,to  seat  hiraiiiMh^ 
place  of  honour  at  the  feast,  to  listen  to  him  with  reverence, 
Ipd  to  reward  him  munificpntly,  were  considered  duties  iacum> 
j^eaH  on  the  princes  of  the  land.  And  thesQ  duties,  to  do  them 
justice,  they  never  neglected.  One  of  the  O'Neils  is  specially 
praised  for  having  given  more  gifts  to  poets,  and  having  "a 
larger  collection  of  poems"  than  any  other  man'  of  his  age.  In 
the  struggle  between  O'Donnell  and  OVonor  for  the  northern 
comer  of  Sligo,  we  find-  mention  made  of  books,  acddentially 
bimied  in  "the  house  of  the  manuscripts;"  in  Lough  GiU.-" 
Among  the  spoils  carried  off  by  O'Donnell,  on  another  occasion,  (^;*,g, 
were  two  famous  books— one  of  which,  the  Leahar  Gear  (Short 
Book),  he  afterwards  paid  back,  as- part  of  thb  ransom  f6r  the. 
release  of  his  friend,  O'Doherty. 

The  Bards  and  Olleond,  though  more  dependent  on  their 
Princes  than  We  li*ve  seen  them  in  their  early  pahny  days,  had 
yet  ao^ple  hereditiffy  estates  in  evefry  principality  and  lordship. 
If  natural  posterity  failed,  the  incumbent  was  free  to  adopt 
some  capable  person*  as  his  heir.  It  was  in  this  way  .the 
family  of  O'Clery,  ori^aJMof  Tyrawley,  canigi  to^settle  in 
TyrconneU,  towards-the  enjiftrthe  fourteenth  century.  At  that 
time  O'Sgifigin,  chief  011am  to  O'Doiinell,  offered  his  daughter 
in  marriage  to  Gormac  O'Clery,  a  young  jwrofessor  of  both  laws, 
in  the  monastery  near  Ballyshannbn,  on  condition  that  the  first 
male  child  bom  of  the  marriage  should  be  brought  up  to  his 
ami  profession.  This  "was  readily  agreed  to,  and  from  this 
auspicious  marriage  descended  the  famous  fainily,  which  pro- 
.duced.  .three  of  the  Four  Masters  of  Donegal.  ,n       '        ' 

The  virtue  of  hospitality  was,.of  all  others,  that /which  the 
old"  Irish  oi  every  degree  in  rank  and' wealth  most  cheerfully 
practised.  In  many  cases  it  degenerated  iiamijli^pagance 
and  prodigality.  But  in  -^piieral  it  is  presmifflBB|Mp  in  so. 
winning  a  garb,  that  oui^  objections  on  the  f^PpPfpidenoe 
'Vanish  before  it.  When  we  read  of  th^  freeness  of  heart  of  ' 
.Heniy  Avery  O'Neil,  who  granted  all  manner  of  things  "that 

i^  into  his  hands,"  to  all  manner  of  men,  we  pause  and 

'Vfh^t^er  such  a  virtue  in  such  excess  may  not  lean 

But  when  we  hear  of  a  powerful  lord,  like* 

Uy  of   Galway,   entertainmg   throughout   the 

'^da:^^ifll,tthe  poets,  musicians,  and  poor  persons 

tee  to"  floCi:  to  hfin,  ^"cOfie"  pious  and  splen£d 
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:|Iargaret  O'Carroll,  receiving  twice  &  year  in  Offally  all  the 
Bards  of  Albyn  and  Erin,  yre  cannot  but  envy  the  professors  of 
the^ntle  art  their  good  f<wtunein  having  lived  in  such  times, 
and  shared  in  such  assemblies.  As  hospitality  was  the  first 
of  social  virtues,  so  inhospitality  was  the  worst  of  vices ;  the 
uppopularity  of  a  churl  descended  to  his  posterity  through 
5.9iiCQessiye  generations.  .     . 

.  %  The  high  estimation  in  which  women  were  held  anong 
f'lw^hes  is  evident  from  the  particularity  with  which  the 
;i^,hlii^p!ans  record  their  obits  and  marriages.    The  maiden  nam^ 
of  the  wife  was  never  wholly  lost  in  that  of  her  husband,  fi^nd 
if,  her  family  were  of  equal  standing  with  hia  before  marriage, 
J  she  generally  retained  her  fuIT  share  of  authority  afterwards. 
The  Margaret  O'Carroll  already  mentioned,  a  descendant  alTd 
■  progenitress  of  illustrious  women,  rode  privately  to  Trim^  as  we 
are  told,  with  some  English  prisoners,  taken  by  her  husband, 
O'Conor  of  Offally,  and  exchanged  them  for  others  d  equat 
worth  lying  in  that>  fortress  ;  and  "  this  she  did,"  it  is  added, 
"without  the  knowliBdge  of"  her  husband.    This  lady  was 
;jEamed  not  only  for  her'  exceeding  hospitaliiy  and  her  extreme 
piety,  but  for  other  more  unexpectfed  works.    B!er  name  is 
*  remembered  in  connection  with  the  erection  of  tsri^s  and  the 
making  of  highways,  as  well  as  the  building  of  churches, 
the  presentation  of  missals  and  mass-books.    And  the  graceN 
she  thus  acquired  long  brought  blessings  upon,  her  posterity, 
among  whom  there  never  were  wanting  able  men  and  heroic 
women  while  they  kept  their  place  in  the  land.    An  eqiuffly 
celebrated  but  less  amiable  woman  was  Margaret  Fitzgerald, 
daughter  of  the  eighth  Earl  of  Kildare,  and  wife  of  riero%  ' 
eighth  Earl  of  Ormonde.     "She   was,"   says  the   DublM  • 
Aniialist,  "  a  lady  bi  such  port  that  all  the  estates  of  the  rediafe 
couched  to  her,  so  politique  that  nothing  was  thought  substan*- 
tially  debated  without  her  advice."    Her  decision  of  character . 
is  preserved  in  numerous  Jtyaditions  in  and  around^  Kilkennyv^ 
where'  she  lies  buried.    Of  her  is  told  the  story  "that  tehen 
exhorted  on  her  death-bed  to  make  restitution  of  some  iQ-got 
lands,  and  being  told  the  penalty  that  awaited  her  if  she  died 
impenitent,  she  answered^  "  it  was  better  one  old  woman  shquld 
burn  for  eternity  than  th/at  the  Butlers  should  be  curtailed  ol 
their  estates."  -        "   , 

I  The  fame  of  virtuous  deeds,  pf  generosity,  of  peace-making,   ) 
w  fidelity,  yna  injhat  state  of  society  as  easily  attainable  by 
"*OBieii  as  Tff  men.    T!lii  Tinas,  Finolai^abias,  Lafiarinas, 
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lii^Wbor^  dFii^^  the'Qaghs,  Oat&ab,  Don{di& 

.  fldoid  Oooloro,  thw  soiis,  brothers^  or  lovers.    Perhaps  it  would 
.|«  iiiipossible  to  find  any  history  of  those  or  of  later  ages  in 
#iich  women  are  treated  upon  a  more  perfect  equality  witli 
irien,  where  their  virtues  and  talents  entitled  them  to  such 
consideration. 

The  piety  ctf  the  age,  though  it  had  lost  something  of  the 
simplicity  and  fervour  of  older  times,  was  stUl  conspieuous  and 
edifyin'g.  "Within  the  island,  the  pilgrimage  of  Saint  Patrick's 
putgatory,  the  shrine  of  our  Lady  of  Trim,  the  virtues  of  the  , 
holy  cross  of  Raphoe,  the  miracles  wrought  by  the  BactUum 
Christie  and  other  relics  of  Christ  Church,  Dublin,  werein(ipliGitly 
belieVed  and  piously  frequented..  The  long  and  dangerous 
journeys  to  Rome  and  Jerusalem  were  frequently  tt^n,  but  the 
favourite  foreign  vow  was  to  Compostella,  in  Spain.  Chiefs^  . 
Ladies,  and  Bards j  are  almost  annually  mentioned'  as  having 
sailed  or  returned  from  the  city  of  St.  James ;  geoerally  these 
pflgrims  left  in  co^ipanies,  and  returned  in  the  same  way.  The 
great  Jubilee  of  1460,  so  enthusiastically  attended  from  every 
Gamier  of  Christendom,  drew  vast  multitudes  from  our  island  to 
Rome.  By  those  who  returned  tidings  were  first  brought  to 
Ireland  of  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks.  On 
receipt  of  this  intelligence,  which  sent  a  thrill  through  the  heart 
of  Europe^  Jregury,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  proclaimed  a  fast  of 
Jfchree  days,  and  on  each  day  walked  in  sackcloth,  with  his 
dergy,  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  to  the  Cathedral.  By 
many  in  that  age  the  event- was  connected  with  the  mystic 
utterances  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  often-apprehended  con- 
summation of  aU  Time. 

Although  the  Irish  were  then,  as  they  still  are,  firm  ^ 
believers  in  supernatural  influence  working  visibly  among  men, 
they  do  not  appeaf  to  have  ever  been  slaves  to  the  terrible 
delusion  of  witchcraft.  Among  the  Anglo- Irish  we  find  the 
first  instance  of  that  mania  which  appeare  in  our  history,  and 
we  believe  the  only  one,  if  vr>  except  the  Presbyterian  witches 
of  Cfarrickfergns,  in  the  early  part  of  th6  eighteenth  century. 
The  scene  of  the  ancient  delusion  was  Kilkenny,  where  Bishop 
Ledred  accused  the  Lady  Alice  Kettel,  and  William  her  son,  of 
practising  black  magic,  m  the  year  1827.  Sir  Roger  Outlaw, 
Prior  of  KJlmfunham,  aud  stepson  to  Lady  Alice,  undertook  to 
protect  her ;  but  the  fearful  chaige  was  extended  to  him  also, 
-aadWwag  compoUod  taonto^on  his  defence^    Thft  tribunal 


Appointed  to  try  the  charge — one  of  the  main  grounds  on  which 
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the  Templars  h^  been  suppressed  twenty-five  years  before— 
cZT^'ii?^  l^^  ?T  St  ^  P**^'^^^'  ^^  Prior  of  Christ 
K^'nf?^^^*^  ""i  S-  ^^'«  ^^  ^'  Thomas's,  Dnblm,' 
Mr.  Elms  Lawless,  and  Mr.  Peter  WiUeby,  lawyws.    Outlaw 

^th^u^  ?ir^T^^'-     I^^Ple^a^ttor^member^hat 
in^!^«  T^?^  sometimes  took  shapes  absurd  and 

^otesque  enough,  it  never  was  per^rted  into  diabolS 
channels,  or  directed  to  the  barbariti^of  witeb-findinr  ^ 
^  About  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  we  m4t  with 
tbQ  first  mention  of  the  use  of  Usquebagh,  or  Aqua  Vitcs,  m 
our  Annals.  Under  the  date  of  1405  we  read  that  McRannal 
or  Reynolds,  chief  of  Muntireolais,  died  of  a  surfeit  of  it,  about 
Christmas.  A  quaint  Elizabethan  writer  thus  descants  on  the 
properties  of  thi*  liquor,  as  he  found  them,  by  personal 
expenencer:  »*  For  the  rawness  (of  the  au-)  they  (the  Irish) 
have  an  excdlent  remedy  by  their' ^Ijua  Vita^  vulgarly  called 
Usquebagh,  which  binds  up  the  belly  and  drieth  up. moisture 
more  than  our  Aqua  Vitce,  yet  inflameth  not  so  much."         -* 

Ajd  as  the  openmg  of  the  century  may  be  considered  notJ* 
able  for  tile  first  mention  of  Usquebagh,  so  its  close  is  memorable 
for  -ttie  first  emplpyjnent  of  fire-arms.  In  the  year  1489,  accord* 
ing  to  Anglo-Irfeh  Annals,  "  six  hand  guns  or  musquets  were 
sent  to  the  Earl  of  Kildaxe  out  of  Germany,"  which  his  guar* 
bore  while  on  sentry  at  Thomas  Court-Jiis  Dublin  residenee^ 
But  two  years  earlier  (1487)  we  have  poative  mention  of  th» 
OTiployment  of  guns  at  the  siege  of  Castlecar,  in  Leitrim,  by 
Hugh  Eoe  O'Donnell."  Great  guns  vrere  freely  used  ten  years 
later  in  the  taking  of  Dungannon  and  Omagh,  and  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  victory  of  Knock-doe— in  1605.  About  the 
same  time  we  begin  to  hear  of  their  employment  by  sea  in 
rather  a  curious  connection.  A  certain  French  Knight,  return- 
ing: from  the  pilgrimage  of  Lough  Derg,  visiting  O'DonneU  at 
Donegal,  heard  of  the  anxiety  «f  his  entertainer  to  take  a  oer* 
tain  Castle  which  stood  ]?y  the  sea,  in  Sligo.  This  Knight 
promised  to  ^nd  him,  on  his  return  to  Prance,  *Sa  vessel  carry- 
ing great  guns,"  which  he  accordingly  did,  and  the  Castle  was 
m  consequence  taken.  Nevertheless  the  old  Irish,  according 
to  their  habit,  took  but  slowly  to  this  wonderful  invention, 
though  destmed  to  revolutionize  the  art  to  which  they  were 
naturally  predisposed— -the  art  of  war. 


Tne  dwellings  of  the  chiefs,  and^<^  the  IroaKhy  among  the 
proprietors,  near  the  marches,  wer^  chiefly  situated  amid  pal- 
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lisaded  islands,  ot  on  promontories  naturally  moated  by  lakes. 
The  houses,  in  those  circumstances,  were  mostly  of  framework, 
though 'the  Milesian  nobles,  in  less  exposed  districts,  had  castles^ 
of  stone,  after  the  Norman  fashion.  The  Castle  "bawn"  was 
'  usually  enclosed  by  one  or  more  strong  walls,  the  inner  sides 
of  which  were  lined  with  bams,  stablea,  and  the  houses  of  th& 
retainers.  Not  unfreq^uently  the  thatched  roofs  of  these  out» 
buildings  taking  fire,  oompelled  the  castle  to  surrender.  Th» 
Castle  "  green,"  v^rhether  within  or  without  the  walls,  was  th& 
usual  «c*ine  of  rural  sports  and  athletic  games,  of  which,  at  all 
periods,  our  ancestors  were  so  fond.  Of  the  interior  economy 
of  the  Milesian  rath,  or  dun,  we  know  less  than  of  the  Norman 
tower,  where,  before  the  huge  kitchen  chimney,  the  heavy* 
laden  spit  was  turned  by  hand,  while  the  dining-hall  was 

U  adorned  with  the  glitter  of  the  dresser,  or  by  tapestry  hang- , 
ings; — ^the  floors  of  hall  and  chambers  being  strewn  with  rushed' 
and  odorous  herbs.      We  have  spoken  of  tiie  zeal  of  tlfe*^« 
Milesian  Chiefs  in  accumulating  MSS.  and  in  rewarding  Bards  • 
and  Scribes.     Wje  are  enabled  to  form  some  idea  of  the  iliental 
resources  of  an  Anglo-Irish  nobleman  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
from  the  catalogue  of  the  Ubrary  remaining. in  Maynootb 
Castle,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.    Of  Latin  books,  there 
were  the  works  of  several  of  the  schoohnen,  the  dialogues  of 
St.  Gregory,  Virgil, "^Juvenal,  and  Terence;  the  Holy  Bible; 
Boethius'    Consolations  of  Philosophy,  and  Saint  Thomas's 
Summa ;  of  French  works,  Froissart,  Mandeville,  two  French 
Bibles,  a  French  Livy  and  Csesar,  with  the  most  popular 
romances;    in  English,  there  were  the  Polychronicon,  Cam- 
brensis,  Lyttleton's  Teniu-es,  Sir    Thomas  More's  book  on 
/   Pilgrimages,  and  several  romances.     Moreover,  there  were 
copies  of  the  Psalter  of  Cashel,  a  book  of  Irish  chronicles, 
lives  of  St.  Beraghan,  St.  Fiech  and  St.  Fmian,  with  various 

^  religious  tracts,  and  romantic  tales.  This  was,  perhaps,  the 
most  extensive  private  collection  to  be  found  withm  the  Pale ; 
we  have  every  reason  to  iiifer,  that,  at  least  in  Irish  and*  Latin 
works,  the  Castles  of  the  older  race — Clovers  of  learning  and 
entertainers  of  learned  men — were  not  worse  furnished  thaa 
Maynooth. 
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'     '  '  -     '' 

STATE  OP   EELIQION    AND    LEARNING   DUEING  ^HE   POUE- 

TEfiNTH  AND  FIFTEENTH  OENTUEIES. 

'■-■'•■■,■■ -»;sjyt 

Although  the  English  and  Irish  professed  the  same  religion 
during  these  ages,  yet  in  the  appointment  of  Bishops,  the' 
administration  of  ecclesiastical  property,  and  in  all  their  views 
of  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  th»  State,  the  two  nations 
differed  almost  as  widely  as  in  their  laws,  language,  and  customs. 
The  Plantagenet  princes  and  their  Parliaments  had  always 
exhibited  a  jealousy  of  the  See  of  Home,  and  statute  upon 
statute  was  passed,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  to  that  of 
Richard  II.,  iu  order  to  diminish  the  power  of  the  Supreme 
Pontiffs  in  nominating  to  English  benefices.  In  the-  second 
-Richard's  reign,  so  eventful  for  the  English  interest  jfi  Ireland, 
it  had  been  enacted  that  any  of  the  clergy  proNCuririg  appoint- 
ments directly  from  Rome,  or  exercising  powers  so  conferred, 
should  incur  the  penalty  of  a  preBmunire — ^that  is,  the  forfeiture 
of  their  lands  and  chattels,  beside  being  liable  to  imprisonment 
during  the  King's  pleasure.  This  statute  was  held  to  apply 
equally  to  Ireland,  being  confirmed  by  some  of  those  petty 
conventions  of  "  the  Pale,"  which  the  Dublin  Governors  of  the 
fourteenth  century  dignified  with  the  name  of  Parliaments. 

The  ancient  Irish  method  of  promotion  to  a  vacant  see,  or 
abbacy,  though  modelled  on  the  electoral  principle  which 
penetrated  all  Celtic  usages,  was  undoubtedly  open  to  the  charge 
of  favouring  nepotism,  down  to  the  tune  of  Samt  Malachy,  the 
restorer  of  the  Irish  Church.  After  that  period,  the  Prelates 
elect  were  ever  careful  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Holy  See, 
before  consecration.  Such  habitual  submission  to  Rome  was 
seldom  found,  except  in  cases  of  disputed  election,  to  interfere 
with  the  choice  of  the  clergy,  and  the  custom  grew  more  and 
more  into  favour,  as  the  English  method  of  nomination  by  the 
crown  was  attempted  to  be  enforced,  not  only  throughout  "  the 
Pale,"  but,  by  means  of  English  agents  at  Rome  and  Avignon, 
in  tiie  appointment  to  sees,  within  the  i»:ovinces  of  Armagh, 
Cashel,  and  Tuam.  The  ancient  usage  of  farming  the  church 
lands,  under  the  charge  of  a  lay  steward,  or  Erenach,  elected  by 
the  clan,  and  the  division  of  all  the  revenues  into  four  parts--* 


lor  the  Bishop,  the  Vicar  and  his  priests,  for  the  poor,  and  for 
repairs  of  the  sacred  edifice,  wjw  equally  opposed  to  the  pre- 
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tensions  of  Princes,  who  looked  on  their  Bishops  as  Barons, 
.and  Church  temporalities,  like  all  other  fiefs,  as  held  originally 
of  the  crown.    Even  if  there  had  not  been  those  differences  of 
larigm,  interest,  and  g-ovemment  which  necessarily  brought  the 
two  populations  into  collision,  these  distinct  systems'of  eccles- 
iastical poUty  could  not  well  have  existed  on  lie  same  soil  wlth- 
Oiat  frequently  dashing,  one  with  the  other. 
-    In  our  notioe  of  the  association  promoted  among  the  clergy. 
At  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  by  th^  patriotic  McMaelisai, 
("  follower  of  Jesus  "),  and  m  our  own  comments  on  the  memor- 
able letter  of  Prinoe  Donald  O'Neil  to  Pope  John  XXII.,  written 
in  the  year  1817  or  '18,  we  have  seen  how  wide  luid  deep  was 
the  gulf  then  existing  between  the  English  and  Irish  ohurch- 
men.    In  the  year  1324,  an  attempt  to  heal  this  unchristian 
breadi  was  made  by  Philip  of  Slane,  the  Dominican  who  pr«- 
fiided  at  the  trial  of  the  Knights  Templars,  who  afterwards 
became  Bishop  of  Cork,  and  rose  into  high  favour  with  the 
Que'en-Mother,  Isabella.    As  her  Ambafisadoi;,  or  in  the  name 
of  King  Edward  III.,  still  a  minor,  he  is  reported  to  have  sub- 
mitted to  Pope  John  certain  propositions  for  tiie  promotion  of 
peace  in  the  Irish  Church,  some  of  which  were  certainly  well 
^     calculated  to  promote  that  end.    He  suggested  that  the  smaller 
^     Bishoprics,  yielding  under  sixty  poun&  per  annum,  should  be 
.      umted  to  more  eminent  sees,  and  that  Irish  Abbots  and  Priors 
should  admit  English  lay  brothers  to  their  houses,  and  English 
Superiors  Irish  brothers,  in  like  maimer.    The  tihird  proposi- 
tion, however,  savours  mqre  of  the  politician  than  of  the 
peacemaker ;  it  was  to  bring  under  the  bann  of  excommuni- 
cation, with  all  its  rigorous  consequences  in  that  age,  those 
"diiBturbers  of  the  peace"  who  mvaded  the  authority  of  the 
English  King  in  Ireland.    Ap  a  consequence  of  this  mission,  a 
Concordat  for  Ireland  seems  to  have  been  conduded  at  Avignon, 
embracmg  the  two  first  pomts,  but  omitting  the  third,  which 
was,  no  doubt,  with  the  English  Court,  t^  main  object  of 
Wiiai  Philip's  embassy. 

During  the  fourteenth  cenmiry,  and  down  to  the  election  of 
Mai-tin  V.  (A.D,  1417),  the  Popes  sat  mainly  at  Avignon,  in 
France.  In  the  last  forty  years  of  that  melancholy  period, 
otiier  Prelates  sittii^g  at  Rome,  or  elsewhere  in  Italy,  daimed 
the  Apostolic,  primacy.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  troubles 
and  trials  of  the  Church  that  the  powerful  Kmgs  of  Eugland, 
who  werealsQ^Bovereigns of  a  great  p^rt  "f  Francn, fymtrivfld 
to  extort  from  the  eml:^,rra86ed  pontiffs  concessions  whidi, 
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hpwever^'gyatiJ^g  to  royd  pride,  were  abhorrent  to  the  more 
Catholic'  spirit  e&  the  Irish  people.  A  constant  struggle  was 
maintained  during  the  entire  period  of  the  captivity,  of  the 
Popes  in  !EVance  between  Roman  and  English  influence  in 
Ireland.  There  were  often  two  sets  of  Bishops  elected  in  such 
border  sees  as  Meath  and  Louth,  which  were  districts  under  s 
divided  influence.  The  Bishops  of  Limerick,  Cork,  and  Water- 
ford,  liable  to  have  their  revenues  cut  off,  and  their  personal 
liberty  endangered  by  sea,  were  almdst  invariably  nominees  of 
the  English  Comt;  those  of  the  Province  of  Dublin  were 
necessarily  so;  but  the  prelates  of  Ulster,  of  Connaught;  and 
of  Munster — the  southern  seaports  excepted— were  almost 
invariably  native  ecclesiastics,  elected  in<  the  old  mode,  by  the 
assembled  clergy,  and  receiving  letlera  of  confirmation  direct 
from  Avignon  or  Italy. 

A  few  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  Churdi  of  Cashel  will 
better  illustrate  the  character  of  the  ccHi^test  between  the  native 
episcopacy  and  the  forei^  power.  Towards  tiie  end  ol  the 
thirteenth  century.  Archbishop  McCarwill  maintained  with 
great  courage  the  independence  of  his  jurisdiction  against 
Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.  Having  inducted  certain  Bishops 
into  tiieir  sises  without  waitiog  for  the  royal  letters,  he  sus- 
tained a  long  litigation  in  the  Anglo-Irish  courts,  and  was 
much  harassed  in  his  goods  and  person.  Seizing  from  a  usurer 
£400,  he  succeasfully  resisted  the  feudal  daim  of  Edward  I,, 
as  lord  paramount,  to  pay  over  the  money  to  the  royal 
exchequer.  Edward  having  undertaken  to  erect  a  prison— or 
fortress  in  disguise — ^in  his  episcopal  city,  the  bold  Prelate 
publicly  excommunicated  the  Lord  Justice  who  undertook  the 
work,  the  escheator  who  supplied  the  funds,  and  all  those 
engaged  in  its  construction,  nor  did  he  desist  from  his  opposi- 
tion until  the  obnoxious  building  was  demolished.  Ralph 
O'Keliy,  who  filled  the  same  see  from  1845  to  1361,  exhibited 
an  equally  dauntless  spirit.  An  Anglo-Irish  Parliameitt  having 
levied  a  subsidy  on  aU  property,  lay  and  ecdesiastioal,  within 
their  jurisdiction,  to  carry  on  the  war  of  races  before  described, 
he  not  only  opposed  its  collection  within  the  Province  of  Cashel, 
but  publicly  exconununicated  Epworth,  Clerk  of  the  Council, 
who  had  undertaken  that  task.  For  this  offence  an  informa- 
tion was  exhibited  against  him,  laying  the  King's  damages  at 
a  thousand  pounds ;  but  he  pleaded  the  liberties  of  the  Churcht 

ly  tntverHCKi  tstto  tntuutoutntb.     xnimiiirtt  ~xyTDooq— 1|- 
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to  his'ptedeoessors.  At  a  Parliament  held  in  Dublin  in  1421, 
it  was  fonnally  alleged,  among  other  enormities,  that  he  made 
^ery  much  of  the  Irish  and  loved  none  of  the  English;  that  hfe 
presented  no  Englishman  to  a  benefice,'  and  advised  other 
Prelates  to  do  likewise;  and  that  he  made  himself  King  of 
Munster— alluding,  probably,  to  some  revival  at  this  time  of 
the  old  title  of  Prince-Bishop,  which  had  anciently  belonged  to 
the  Prelates  of  Cashel.  O'Hedian  retained  his  authority, 
however,  till  his  death,  after  which  the  see  remained  twelve 
years  vacant,  tl^e  temporalities  being  farmed  by  the  Earl  of 
.  Ormond.  ■ -'-^^—-—^-"^  -.'*--— -■--'- - — -.-■-.■,-^-^ - -;— :^ _-^.^_.-^.  -_.....^.__.._;: 

Prom  thfe^  conflict  of  interests,  frequently  resulfing  in  dis- 
puted possession  and  intrusive  jurisdiction,  reUgion  must  have 
suffered  much,  at  least  in  its  discipline  and  decorum.     The 
English  Archbishops  of  Dublin  would  not  yield  in  public  pro- 
cessions Tto  the  Irish  Archbishops  of  Armagh,  nor  permit  the 
crozier  of  St.  Patrick- to  be  borne  publicly  through  their  city; 
the  English  Bishop  of  Waterford  was  the  public  accuser  of  the 
Irish  Archbishop  of    Cashel,  last  mentioned,  before  a  lay 
tribimal^-the  knights  and  burgesses  of  ^'  the  Pale."     The 
annual  expeditions  sent  out  from  Dublin,  to  harass  the  nearest 
native  clans,  were  seldom  without  a  Bishop  or  Abbot,  or' Prior 
of  the  Temple  or  Hospital,  in  their  midst.    Scandals  must 'have 
ensued;  hatreds  must 'have  sprung  up;  prejudices,  fatal  to 
charity  and  unity,  must  have  been  engendered,  both  on  the 
one  side  and  the  other.    The  spirit  of  party  carried  into  the 
Church  can  be  cherished  in  the  presence.of  the  Altar  and  Cross 
only  by  doing.  violei](6e  to  tha  teachings  of  the  Cross  and  "the 
sanctity  of  the  Altar.  .  - 

While  such  was  the  troubled  state  of  the  Church,  as  exem- 
plified, m  its  twofold  hierarchy,  the  religious  orders  continued 
to  spread,  with  amazing  energy,  among  both  races.  The 
orders  of  Saint  Francis  and  Saint  Dominick,  thosfe^  twin  giants 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  aheady  rivalled  the  mighty  brother- 
hood which  Saint  Bernard  had  consecrated,  and  Saint  Malachy 

1?^  i?**^®^"^*^  ^^  *^®  ^"^^  Church.  It  is  observable  that 
the  Dominicans,  at  least  at  first,  we'te  most  favoured  by  the 
English  and  the  Anglo-Irish;  :vyhile  tho  Franciscans  were  more 
popular  with  the  native  population.  Exceptions  may  be  found 
on  both  sides:  but  as  a  general  rule  this  distincticp  can  be 
toaced.m  the  strongholds  of  either  order,  and  in  the  ^ames  of 
tbeir  most  consjUnious  membera,  dnwn-t<^4hat  dark  and  tmag- 
^Ebur  when  the  tempest  of  ^'  the  Keformation  "  involved  both  in 
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a  common  danger,  and  demonstrated  their  equal  heroism.    As  " 
elsewhere  in  Christendom,  the  sudden  aggrandizement  of  these 
mendicant  institutes  excited  jealousy  and  hostility  among  cer-  ' 
tarn  of  the  secular  clergy  and  Bishops.    This  feeling  was  even 
stTonget  in  England  during  the  reigns  of  EdWard  III.  and 
Kichard  II.,  when,  according  to  the  popular  superstition,  the 
IJevil  appeared  at  various  places  "  m  the  form  of  a  grey  friar  " 
»The  great  champion  of  the  "secular  clergy,  in  the  controversy 
whidti  ensued,  was  Richard,  son  of  Ralph,  a  native  of  Dundalk, 
the  Erasmus  of  his  age.    Having  graduated  at.  Oxford,  where 
the  Irish  were  then  classed  as  one  of  "  the  four  nations"  of 
students,  Fitz-Ralph  achieved  distinction  after  distinction,  till 
he  ^  rose  to  the  rank  of  Chancellor  of  the  University,  in  1838/ 
Fourteen  years  afterwards  he  was  consecrated,  by  provision  of 
Pope  Clement  VI.,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  is  by  some 
wnters  styled  "Cardinal  of  Armagh."     Inducted  into  the 
chief  see  of  his  native  Provmce  and  country,  he  soon  com* 
menced  those  sermons  and  writings  against  the  mendicant 
orders  which  rendered  him  so  conspicuous  in  the  Church  history 
of  the  fourteenth  century.    Summoned  to  Avignon,  in  1350 
to  be  examined  on  his  doctrine,  he  maintained  before  the 
Consistory  the  following  propositions :  1st,  that  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  aa  a  man,  was  very  poor,  not  that  He  loved  poverty  for 
Itself;  2nd,  that  our  Lord  had  never  begged;  3rd,  that  He  never 
taught  men  to  beg ;  4th,  that,  on  the  contrary,  He  taught  men 
not  to  beg.;  6th,  that  man  cannot,  with  prudence  and  holmess, 
confine  himself  by  vow  to  a  life  of  constant  mendicity;  6th, 
that  nunor  brothers  are  not  obliged  by  their  rule  to  beg;  7th, 
that  the  bull  pf  Alexander  IV.,  which  condemns  the  Book  of 
Masters,  does  not  invalidate  any  of  the  aforesaid  conclusions ; 
8th,  that  by  those  who,  wishing  to  confess,  exclude  certain  ' 
churches,  their  parish  one  should  be  preferred  to  the  oratories 
of  monks ;  and  9th,  that,  for  auricular  confession,  the  diocesan 
bishop  should  be  chosen  in  preference  to  friars. 

In  a  "  defence  of  Parish  Priests,"  and  many  other  tracts,  in 
several  sermons,  preached  at  London,  Litehfield,  Drogheda, 
Dundalk,  and  Armagh,  he  maintained  the  thesis  until  the  year 
1867,  when  the  Superior  of  the  Franciscans  at  Armagh,  ' 
'seconded  by  the  influence  of  his  own  and  the  Dominican  order, 
^used  him  to  be  summoned  a  second  tune  before  the  Pope, 
Fitz-Ralph  promptly  obeyed  the  summons,  but  before  the  cause 
-COuld43e  finally  decided  be^died  at  AyigHon^iff  1861.    His  body^ 


was  removed  from  thence  to  Dundalk  in  1370  by  Stephen  de 
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Valle,  Bishop  of  Meath.  Miracles  were  said  to  have  beea 
wrought  at  his  tomb ;  a  process  of  inquiry  into  their  validity 
was  instituted  by  order  of  Boniface  IX.,  but  abamdmed  without 
any  result  being  arrived  at.  The  bitter  controversy  beitween 
the  mendicant  and  other  orders  was  revived  towards  the  end  of 
the  centiny  by  Henry,  a  Cistercian  monk  of  Baltinglaas,  who 
maintained  opinions  still  more  extreme  than  thoae  of  iFitz- 
Ealph ;  but  he  was  compelled  pubUcly  and  solemnly  to  retract 
them  before  Commissioners  appointed  for  that  pn^uoee  in  the 
year  1382. 

The  range  of  meutal  culture  inJurope  drning  the  fourteenth 
century  included  only  the  scholastic  philosop%  and  thecdogy 
with  the  physics,  taught  m  the  schools  of  the  Spaniflh  Arabs. 
The  fifteenth  century  saw  the  revival  of  Gre^  literature  ui 
Italy,  and  the  general  restoration  of  classical  learnmg.  The 
former  century  is  especially  barren  of  original  bellaa  kttm  writ- 
ings ;  but  the  next  succeeding  ages  produced  Italian  poetry, 
French  chronicles,*  Spanish  ballads.,  and  jil  that  wonderful 
efflorescence  of  popular  literature,  which,  in  our  far  .advuiced 
cultivation,  we  still  so  mudi  envy  and  admire.  lEn  the  last 
days  of  Scholasticism,  Irish  intelligence  asserted  its  ancient 
equality  with  the  best  minds  of  Europe ;  but  in  the  new  era  of 
national  literature,  unless  there  are  buried  treasuiBf  yet  to  be 
dug  out  of  their  Gaelic  tombs,  the  country  M  altogether 
behind  England,  and  even  Scotland,  not  to  speak  of  Italy  or 
France.  Archbishop  Fitz-Ralph,  John  Scotus  of  Down,  William 
of  Drogheda,  Professor  of  both  laws  at  Oxford,  are  respectable 
representatives  among  the  last  and  greatest  group  of  the 
School-men.  Another  illustrious  name  remains  to  be  added  to 
the  roll  of  Irish  Scholastics,  that  of  Maurice  O'Fihely^  Arch- 
bishop of  Tuam.  He  was  a  thorough  Scotist  in  philosopl^y, 
which  he  taught  at  Padua,  in  discourses  long  afterwards  printed 
at  Venice.  His  Commentaries  on  Scotus^  his  Dictionary  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  and  other  numerous  writings,  go  far  to  jus- 
tify the  compliments  of  his  cotemppraries,  though  the  fond 
9,ppellatian  of  the  "flower  of  the  earth"  given  him  by  some  of 
them  sounds  extravagant  and  absurd.  Soon  after  arriving 
from  Rome  to  take  possession  of  his  see  he  died  at  Tuam  in 
jl613,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age— an  jearly  age  to.have  wxja 
lio  colc^[^a'reput»ti(m.  ; 

Beyond  some  meagre  annals,  compiled  in  monafitic  hl>uMi, 

-and  a  fpiw  Thymed  paiifigyricStJb,e  muses  fltf  hJal^^  BsA  ot 

poetry  seem  to  have  abandoned  tiie  Maixa  to  thei  theologiana, 
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junsts,  and  men  of  science.  The  Bardic  order  wto  stiU  one  of 
the  recognized  estates,  and  found  patrons  worthy  of  their  harps 
in  -the  lady  Margaret  O'CarroU  of  OffaUy,  William  O'Kelley 
of  Galway,  and  Henry  Avery  O'NeU.  FuU  collections  of  the 
ongmal  Irish  poetry  of  the  Miiidle  Ages  are  yet  to  be  made 
pubhc,  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  if  any  composition  of 
emment  merit  existed,  we  should  not  have  had  editions  and 
tranalations  of  it  before  now. 
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lEISH  POLICY  OP  HENRY  THE  EIGHTH  DURING  THE  Ji^ETIMB 

OP  CARDINAL  WOLSEY.  \  H' 

Henry  tbe^ghth  of  England  succeeded  his  {&^0hn  the 
throne,  early  in  the  year  1,509.  He  was  in  the  eightecftith  year 
of  his  age,  when  he  thus  found  himself  master  of  a  well-filled 
treasury  and  an  united  Mngdom.  Fortune,  as  if  to  complete 
his  felicity,  had  furnished  him  from  the  outset  of  his  reign  with 
a  minister  of  unrivalled  talent  for  public  business.  .  This  was 
Thomas  Wolsey,  successively  royal  tJhapl§in,  Almoner,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  Papal  Legate,  Lord -^ancellor,  and  Lord 
Cardinal.  From  the  fifth  to  the  twentieth*  yeas  of  King  Henry, 
he  was,  in  effect,  sovereign  in  the  state,  and  it  is  wonderful  to 
find  how  much  time  he  contrived  to  borrow  from  the  moment- 
ous foreign  affairs  of  that  eventful  age  for  the  obscurer 
intrigues  of  Irish  politics. 

Wolsey  kept  before  his  mind,  more  prominently  thari'  any 
previous  English  statesman,  the  design  of  making  his  royal 
master  as  absolute  in  Ireland  as  any  King  in  Christendom.  He 
determined  to  abolish  every  pretence  to^  sovereignty  but  that 

,  of  the  King  ibf  England,  and  to  this  end  he  resolved  to  circum- 
scribe the  power  of  the  Anglo-Irish  Barons,  and  to  win  over 
by  "  dulce  ways  "  and  "  politic  drifts,"  as  he  expressed  it,  the 
Milesian-Irish  Chiefs.  This  policy,  continued  by  all  the  Tudor 
sovereigns  tiUthe  latter  years  of  Elizabeth,  so  far  as  it  distin- 
guished between  the  Barons  and  Chiefs  always  favoured  the 
latter.  The  jCildares  and  Desmonds  were  hunted  to  the  death, 
in  the  same  age,  and  by-  the  same  authority,  which  carefully 
fostered  every  symptom  of  adhesion  or  aJAachment  on  the  part 
of  the  O'Neils  and  O'Briens.    Neitheyi^re  these  last  loved  or 

=;trustod  for  their  0¥m^ates,4Hit  the  ^tural 


in  ail  histories  than  the  unnatural  rebel. 
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We  must  enmnerate^  some  of  the  more  remarkable  instances 
?^  ^°^^  ^*rH^  I^^^  ^^  ^°^««^o^  a°d  iiitimidation.  In 
^^l^^S^^^^'^'^^y^^^of-Eemy,  Hu^h  O'Dolmell,  lord  of 
TyrconneU,  passing  through  England,  on  aJpUgriiage  to 
Rome,  was  entertamed  with  great  honour  A?  Windsor  and 
GreenTvich  for  four  months  each  time.  He  returned  ttTuister 
deeply  mipressed  with  the  magnificence  of  the  young  monarch 
and  the  resources  of  his  kingdom.  During  the  remamder  of  ^ 
his  hfe  he  cherished  a  strong  predUection  for  England ;  he  dis- 
suaded James  IV.  of  Scotland  from  leading  a  Ubiratingexiiedi.: 
tion  to  Ireland  m  1513-previous  to  the  Ul-fated  SmpXi 

Z^^  T^t""?  ^^^®"  ^^^^'  ^d  ^«  «teadUy  resisted  tS 
mflux^of  the  Islesmen  mto  Down  and  Antrim.     In  1521  we." 
find  him  described  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Surrey,  as  Tb^ng^- 
^  of  aU  the  Irish  chiefs  the  best  disposed  "to  faU  into  EngM 
x?V.    T®  ^ai^tained  a  direct  correspondence  with  Henrv* 
until  his  death,  1537,  when  the  policy  he  had  so  materially 
assisted  had  progress  beyond  the  possibUity  of  defeat.    Siin-  • 
ultaneously  with  O'Donnell's  adhesion,  the  same  views  found  " 
favom;»with  the  powerful  chief  of  Tyrone,     ^he  O'Neils  were 
i^w  A^ded  mto  two  great  septe,  those  of  Tyrone,  whose  seat 
was  at^ungannon,  and  those  of  Clandeboy,  whose  strongholds 
studded  the  eastern  shores  of  Lough  i^eagh.    In  the  year  1480,' 
Con  0  Neil,  lotd  of  Tyrone,  married  his  cousin-germain.  Lady 
Ahce  Fitzgerald,  daughter  of  the  Eari  of  Kildare.    This  alii-    ' 
ance  tended  to  estabUsh  an  intimacy  between  Maynooth  and   ' 
iJungannon,  which  subserved  many  of  the  ends  of  Wolsev's 
pohcy.    Turlogh,  Art,  and  Con,  sons  of  Lady  Alice,  and  suc- 
cessively chiefs  of  Tyrone,  adhered  to  the  fort;unes  of  the  Kil- 
dare family,  who  were,  however  unwillingly,  controlled  by  the 
superior  power  of  Henry.    The  Clandeboy  O'NeUs,  on  the  con- 
trary, regarded  this  alliance  as  nothing  short  of  apostasy,  and 
piirsued  the  exactly  opposite  course,  repudiating  EngUsh  and 
cultivatmg  Scottish  alliances.    Open  ruptures  and  frequent 
coiUsions  took  place  'bet#ee^  the  estranged  and  exasperated 
ionsmenj  in  the  sequel  we  wUl  find  how  the  last  siuviving  son 
v,   x^  ^^  became  in  his  old  age^l^first  Eari  of  Tyrone, 
wnue  the  House  of  Clandeboy  took  up  the  titk  of  "  the  CNeU."  / 
Ihe  exMnple  of  the  elder  branch  of  this  ancient  toyal  race,  and 
ot  the  hardly  less  illustrious  famUy  of  TyrconneU,  exercised  a 

A°i  j^^*^^?®  ^"  *^®  ^^^^^  chieftains  of  Ulster.  ^-^ 

-~^  An^aborateTeport  on  « the  State  of  Itdand,^'witr*^S^lgiS — " 
lor  Its  Reformation  "—submitted  to  Henry  in  the  year  1515— 
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giveB  xm  a  tolerably  clear  -dew  of  the  political  and  military' 
condition  of  the  several  provinces.  The  only  portions  of  the 
country  in  any  sense  subject  to  English  law,  were  halfi^e 
counties  of  Eouth,  Meath,  Dublin,  Kildare,  and  Wexfoid.  The 
residents^within  these  distxictspaid  "  black  rent"  to  the  nearjBst 
native  chiefs.  Sheriffs  wesre  not  permitted  to  execute  writs, 
beyond  .the  bounds  thus  described,  and  even  within  thirty 
miles  of  Dublin,  March-law  aftd  Brehon-law  were  in  fidl  force.. 
Ten  native  magnates  are  enumerated  in  Ljeinster  ds  "chief 
captains  "  of  their  "  nations "•'^-not  one  of  whom  regarded  the^ 
English  King  as  his  Sovereign.  Twenty  chiefs  in  Munstery  - 
fifteen  in  Connajight,  and  three  in'Wfest-Meath,  maintained  their 
ancient  state,  administered*  their  own  laws,  and  recognized  no 
superiority,  except  in  one  another,  as  policy  or  custom  compelled 
them.  Thirty  chief  English  captains,  of  whom  eighteen  resided 
in  Mimster,  seven '  in  Connaught,  and  the  remainder  in  Meath, 
Bavm^  and  Antrim,  are  set  down 4s  "rebels'*  and  followers  of 
"the  Irish  ordW."  Of  these,  the  principal  in  the  midland 
counties  were  the  Dillons  and  Tyrrells,  in  the  West  the  Burkes- 
and  Berminghams,  in  the  South  the  Powers,  Barrys,  Roches — - 
the  Earl  of  Desmond  and  Ms  relatives.  The  enormous  growth 
of  these  Munster  Geraldines,  and  their  not  less  insatiable  greed, 
produced  many  strange  complications  in  the  politics  of  the 
South.  Not  content  with  the  moiety  of  Kerry,  Cork,  and  Water- 
ford,  they  had  planted  their  landless  cadets  along  the  Suir  and 
the  Shannon,  in  Ormond  and  Thomond.  They  narrowed  the 
dominions  of  the  O'Briens  on  the  one  hand  and  the  McCarthys 
on  the  other.  Concluding  peace  or  war  with  their  neighbours,  as 
suited  their  own  convenience,  they  sometimes  condescended  to 
accept  further  feudjd  privileges  from  the  Kings  of  ^ngland. 
To  Mamice,  tenth  Earl,  Henry  VII.  had  granted  "aU  the 
customs,  cockets,  poundage,  prize  wines  of  Limerick,  Cork^. 
Kinsale,  Baltimore  and  Youghall,  with  other  privileges  and; 
advantages."  Yet  Earl  James,  in  the  next  reign,  did  not 
hesitate  to  treat  with  Francis  of  France  and  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  «b  an  independent  Prince,  long  before  the  pretence  of 
resisting  the  Reformation  could  be  alleged  in  his  justification* 
What  we  have  here  to  observe  is,  that  this  predominance  of 
the  Munster  Geraldines  drove  first  one  and  then  another  branch 
of  the  McQarthys,  and  O'Briens,  into  tibie  meshes  of  Wolsey's 
policy.    CorrDflR^Oge,  lord  of  Muskerry,  and  his  cousin,  the  lord 

, def^ipdthe elevftntb  Earl  (.Tamm), at  Mnnre  AM 
in  1521,  with  a  lW^4j^0  foot  and  500  or  600  horsemen. 
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Zi^^""  ^"^^  J^T''*  *^®  VO^^^  adversary  so  deeply 
Snt?'  S""?"^  ««««h*  the  protectioA  of  the  Lord^enten^C 
ftlS  I  ^r^!^'  ^""^  ^^  ^^^^^  Ko®'  tlie  eighth  Earl  of 
M^^Jt.  ^'^..'^"^°;  Yf  ngs^  avenge.  *^In  this  way 
McCarthy  became  identified  with  the  ^English  interest,  which  he 

Steadily  adhered  to  till  his  death 1  in  1536.    Driven  by 

O^Rrfn  ""^T^u  *°  ^"P*  *^«  ««^«  «^dient,  iSrogh 
Won'  wh« A^^°"^^°^'/u?"^  y«^  later^isit^  Henrylt 
I^dl^i^  he  resigned  his  principaUty,  received  back  his 
S  ^^^'^  5  ^^^  P*^°*  conveying  them  to  Mm  as  "  Earl  of 
torrr'-^^'^'^'V^^^*^^^^^-"  Henrywasbnttooh^py 
S  hTon^r^'^  a  cpunterpoisetotheWerof  Desmon^ 
fomi^^l?  door  while  O'Brien  was  equaUy  anxious  to  secure 
toreign  aid  against  such  mtolerable  encroachments.  The  doUcv 

nti'^'^'^f  ^  Vl*  ^''^^^'  *^«  succeeding  Earl  of  SesmS 

^th^^^"^^^^  r*^''  ^°'  *^^  ^&'«  "^«^^  «^d  favour, 
wmcn  were  after  some  demur  granted. 

Ii«h^trf  *'  ^TT^e  '^^'''^  ""^'^  ^hictly  tended  to  the  estab- 
i?*S^t^^^-^^hsh  royalty  in  Ireland,  was  tiie  depression 
M  w  i!S  ^.°^  ^/"®  ""  *^®  beginning  of  this  reign,  and  its 

f.?  Hf?f '^''^'^Vi^iT  ^^T  ^*^^-  <^'^d'  *he  ninth  Earl  of 
^at  title,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  office  if  Lord  Deputy  in 

It  rUS^^^^  ^^°^-  S«  had  been  a  ward  at  the^ourt  S 
tte  preoedmgKing,  and  by  both  his  first  and  second  maSIgS 
T±.TKT^.  T*^  the  royal  family.    Yet  he  stood^- 

^ahZ\    A^^'  "^^^^^  ^^*^"  °^  ^^*««y'  hefore  whom  the 
highest  heads  m  the  reahn  trembled.    His  father,  as  if  to 
^ure  lum  against  the  hereditary  emnity  of  the  Butlers,  had 
mamed  his  daughter  Margaret  to  Pierce  Roe,  Eari  of  OsLorv 
^rwards  eighth  Earl  of  Omiond-the  resterirTthL  SS 

Si^^'  ^T^''  T^'^  ^^f^y  ^*°  the  antipathies  o^er 
husbands  family,  and  bemg  of  mascuUue  spirit,  with  an  un- 

bad  ever  done  to  humble  the  overshadowing  house  of  wMch 

hS?  «?/«^ur  of  Ormond,  .dio  had  tiie  skill  to  recommend 
^If  quite  as  effectually  to  Secretaiy  CromweU,  after  the 

SffiM^«^^^,r^:?^*^-  B^t  the  struggles  of't^hoS^ 
<tt  JUldare  were  bold  and  desperate. 
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'  CHAPTER  II.  .        • 

THE  mSimBEOTION  OP  SILKEN  THOMAS — THE  GEEALDINB 
LEAGUE— ADMmiSTEATlON  OP  LOED  LEONAED  GRAY- 

The  ninth  and  la*t  Catholic  Earl  of  KUdare,  in  the  ninth  year 
of  Henry  VIII.,  had  been  summoned  to  London  to  answer  two 
charges  preferred  against  him  by  his  political  enemies :  ",  1st, 
That  he  had  enriched  himself  and  his  followers  out  of  the  crown 
lands  and  revenues.  2nd,  That  he  had  formed  alliances  and  cor- 
responded with  divers  Irish  enemies  of  the  State."  Pending 
these  charges  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  the  joint-victor  with  his 
father  at  Flodden  field,  was  despatched  to  Dublin  in  his  stead, 
with  the  title  of  Lord  Lieutenant.  "     . 

.;  Kildare,  by  the  advice  of  Wplsey^,  was  rettdned  in  a  sort  of 
honourable  attendabce  on  the  person  of  the  King  for  nearly  four 
years.*  During  this  interval  he  accompanied  Henry  to  "the 
JSeld  of  the  cloth  of  Gold,"  so  celebrated  in  French  and  English 
chronicles.  On  his  return  to  Dublin,  in  1523,  he  found  his 
enemy,'  the  Eari  of  Ormond,  in  his  old  office,  but  had  the  plea- 
sure of  supplanting  him  one  year  afterwards.  In  1525,  on  the 
discovery  of  Desmond's  correspondence  with  Francis  of  France, 
he  was  ordered  to  march  into  Munster  and  arrest  that  noble- 
man. But,  though  he  obeyed  the  royal  order,  Desmond  suc- 
cessfully evaded  him,  not,  as  was  alleged,  without  his  friendly 
connivance.  The  next  year  this  evasion  was  made  the  ground 
of  a  fresh  impeachment  by  the  implacable  Earl  of  Ormond ;  he 
was  again  summoned  to  London,  and  committed  to  the  Tower. 
In  1530  he  was  liberated,  and  sent  over  with  Sir  William 
Skeffington,  whose  authority  to  some  extent  he  shared.  The 
iEn^lish  Knight  had  the  title  of  Deputy,  but  Kildare  was,  in 
effect.  Captain  General,^  the  Red  Earl  had  formerly  been. 
Skeffington  was  instruqjed  to  obey  hun  in  the  fields  whUe  it 
was  expected  that  the  Earl,  ui  retmu, ,  would  sustain  his 
colleague  ia  the  Ooundl.  A  year  had  not  passed  before  |;hey 
were  declared  enemies,  and  Skeffington  was  recalled  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  added  another  to  the  number  of  Kildare's 
enemies.  After  a  short  term  of  undisputed  power,  the  latter 
found  hunself,  in  1633,  for  the  third  time,  an  inmate  of  the 
Tower.  It  is  clear  that  the  impetuous  Karl,  after  his  second 
ogcapo,4utd  aot  coBductcd  himsolf  aa  pnidpntly  jia^ona  ao  welL 


.lorewanied  ought  to  have  done.    He  played  more  openly  than 
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ever  the  twofdd  part  of  Irish  Chief  among  the  Irish,  and  Ene- 

nffiJi     ?  ^^  Strengthened  at  Dublin  by  three  SSh 
"'of  te''?T  Allan  his  relative  John  lu^'^fte^t^^ 
T^tfTn        .,  ^°"^'  ^^  Robert  Cowley,  the  Chiif  Solicitor 
Hnn^n^T^'^'^^^^^^^l^g^^*-    The  reiterated  rep^^^^^^^ 
toons  of  these  personages  induced  the  suspicious  anTSble 

ftXtl?  *^^^^^''  ^*^°^^^  «*  ^°«^on,  authori^gtm 

would  be  answerable.   Kildaro  nominated  his  son,  Lord  Thomas 
though  not  yet  of  man'?  age;   after  givmg  Wm  many  SS 
advices,  he  sailed  for  England,  no  more  to  retuT^     ^     ^ 
_    ihe  Mghsh  mterest  at  that  moment  had  mpparentlv reached 

InLr^'lh^r*-    :'f^«^'?"«-«h««i  bridged  tKlS^^^ 
entoroed  their  anaent  clauns  over  Limerick.    So  defenceless 
at  certain  penods,  was  Dublin  itself  that  Edmond  0«e  O'B™ 

S^l  t  ?''''  ^/k."?^*'  "berated  the  prirnersTSd 
^1  fhf^r-  .  l^  ?^\°^  achievement,  unpreced'ented 
even  m  the  records  of  the  fearless  mountaineers  of  Wicklow 

He  was  accused,  moreover,  of  having  employed  the  KinffWraS 

SMa'J^'o^tf  Tt"*^^°^  ^'."'"  to^Btr^Vn  hfsrf  Ses 
h  Jte^i  ^^  ^y~t  ""^^^  °^«^  ^^  and  explicit  than 
i;^f  "^W  ^^"'*  ^^  **  ^y  former  period.  %.i^^ 
enZn^\f^  ^^  *y  ^"  London  Tower,  Z  expedient  ^^ 
common  afterwards  in  om- histonr-the  forging  of  tetters  S 
despatehes-^was  resorted  to  by  L  enemies^  DubUr^dri^e 
tfJT^y}'''^  ?^°^^  '""^  ««°^«  '^^  ^  which  mighV  pro^ 
l^J^r^"^  f^*^®""  »°d  hhnself.  Accordingly  the  pSte 
brought  from  Chester,  in  the  spring  of  1634,  reLted  SX 

c^Z^r.^'"''^!^  ^^T  t'^y^^^g  veiy  improbable  in  such  an 
occiirrence.  The  cmel  character  of  Henry  had,  in  these  saZ 
spring  „,onth3,  been  fully  developed  in  the  ex^iZ  ofX 
Z^ir^*'^*??*  ^^^^  »*^°»  ""^d  all  her  abettor! 
theZ«firt-"*'*^T"^°>«^^»"^'  Sir  Thomas  More,  and 
til  w"""/^?'  «?P^««'^tic.  Bishop  Fisher,  had  at  the  Lame 
time  been  found  guUtv  of  misprmiot^  nf  tr^^^n  for  hnving 


^»^^^W  piietenaed    prophecies  of   Elizabeth  without 
oommunicatmg  their  knowledge  to  the  King.     That  an  Anglo- 
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Irish  Earl,  even  of  the  first  rankjcotild  hope  to  fare  better  at 
the  hands  of  the  tyrant  than  his  aged  tutor  and  his  trusted 
Chancellor,  was  not  to  be  expected*  When,  therefore,  Loid 
Thomas  Fitzgerald  flung  down  the  6word  of  State  on  the 
Council  table,  in  the  hall  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  on  the  11th  day 
of  June,  1534,  and  formally  renounced  his  allowance  to  King 
Henry  as  the  murderer  of  his  father,  although  he  betrayed  an 
impetuous  and"  impolitic  temper,  there  was  much  in  the  events 
of  the  times  to  justify  his  belief  in  the  rumours  of  his  father's 

^execution.         •  L   "  r- 

""  This  renunciation  of  alle^ance  was  a  declarationi  61  bpett 
war.  The  chapter  thus  opened  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Leinster 
Qeraldines  closed  at  Tyburn  on  the  3rd  of  Pebraary,  1537. 
^  Within  these  three  years,  the  policy  of  annexation  was  hastened 
by  several  events — but  by  none  more  than  this  unconcerted,' 
unprepared,  reckless  revolt.  The  advice  of  the-imprisoned 
larl  to  his  son  had  been  "to  play  the  gentlest  part,"  but  youth 
and  rash  counsels' overcame  the  suggestjons  of  age  and  expe- 
rience. One  greatexcess  stained  the  cause  of  "  Silken  Thomas," 
while  it  was  but  six  weeks  old.  Towards  the  end  of  July, 
Archbishop  Allan,  his  father's  deadly  enemy,  left  his  retreat  in 
the  Castie,  and  put  to  sea  by  night,  hoping  to  escape  into 
England.  The  vessel,  whether  by  design  or  accident,  ra] 
ashore  at  Clontarf,  and  the  neighbourhood  being  overrun  b 
the  insurgents,  the  Archbishop  concealed  himself  at  Artane. 
HOTe  he  was  discovered,  dragged  from  his  bed,  and  murderedj 
if  not  in  the  actual  presence,  under  the  same  roof  with  Lord 
Thomas.  King  Henry's  Bishops  hurled  against  the  assassins 
the  greater  excommunication,  with  all  its  penalties ;  a  terrific 
malediction,  which  was,  perhaps,  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  Papal  Bull  issued  against  Henry  and  Anne  Boleyn  on  the 
t ,  last  day  of  August — ^the  knowledge  of  which  must  have  reached 
Irdand  before  the  end  of  the  year.  This  Bull  cited  Henry  to 
•Ippear  within  ninety  days  in  person,  or  by  attorney,  at  Rome, 
to  answer  for  his  offences  against  the  Apostolic  See;  failing 
J|  which,  l^e  was  declared  excommunicated,  his  subjects  were 
W  absolved  from  their  allegiance,  and  commanded  to  take  up  arms 
■against  their  former  sovereign.  The  ninety  days  expired  with 
■tiie  month  of  November,- 1534. 

Lord  Thomas,  as  he  acted  without  consultation  with  others, 
■0  he  was  followed  but  by  few  persons  of  Influence.  His 
^>rt?tfaer«'^tn»law.  the  chlefB  uf  Ely   and 
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tbeciti2«i^X  wfi?h^^L^^^^^  a  composition  with 

Imtorio  house  was  nowT^UM  Vtw.i'  *  ^"r"""  o^*!^ 
life  w«  soaght  ^tC  tSf '^'^iS-AT'^'''^ 
prot^d  with  a  fidehV  wSaXatS^e^^almptt" »^ 

iTri-     1  ^  X    ^      ,  Donegal,  the  aympathy  evervwhem  folf 
under  more  SnaJVu^pSs™"  '™"'e»m  m  «>ofter  ™ig^ 

.uc.^ra^u'ftii^hS'Sar^^thrp.s^^^  f^-^^^ 

dine  kague,  whom  he  was  careful  to  a"teC^  ta  sb^S' 


O'Oonor  a^?;^  Tn^T/K      Tf®  ^*  "P  *^"*^  another,  and  ooe 
V  uonor  against  another ;  the  next  year  the  Castle  of  Dunga^ 
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non  was  taken  from  O'Neil,  and  Dundrum  from  Magennis.    In 

1539,  he  defeated  O'Neil  and^^Bonnell,  at  Belahoe,  on  tke 
borders.of  Famey,  in  Monaghan,  with  a  loss  of  400  men,  and 
the  spoils  they  had  taken  from  the  English  of  Navan  and 
Ardee,  The  Mayors  of  Dublin  and  Drogheda  were  knighted 
on  the  field  for  the  valour  they  had  shown  at  the  head  of  their 
train-bands.  The  same  year,  he  made  a  successful  incursion 
into  the  territory  of  tha  Barl  of  Desmond,  receiving  the  homage 
of  many  of  the  inferior  lords,  and  exonerating  them  from  the 
exactions  of  those  haughty  Palatines.    Recalled  to  England  in  "^^ 

1540,  he,  too,  in  turn,  fell  a  victim  to  the  sanguinary  spirit  of 
King  Henry,  and  perished  on  the  scaffold.  ;    ? 


v:.;/ 


■  ,  i        CHAPTER  III,  *\ 

SIR  ANTHONY  ST.  LEGER,  LORD  DEPUTY— NEGOTIATIONS  OP 
THE  IRISH  CHIEFS  WITH  JAMES  THE  Fli'TH  OF  SCOTLAND 
v — ^FIRST  ATTEMPTS  TO  INTRODUCE  THE  PROTJJSTANT  RE- 
I'ORMATION— OPPOSITION  OP  THE  CLERGY — ^PARLIAMENT 
OF  1541— THE  PROCTORS  OF  THE  CLERGY  EXCLUDED— 
STATE  OF  THE  COUNTRY— THE  CROWNS  UNITED — ^HENRY 

'    THE  EIGHTH  PROCLAIMED  AT  LONDON  AND  DUBLIN. 

Upon  the  disgrace  of  Lord  Leonard'  Gray  in  1540,  Sir 
Anthony  St.  Leger  was  appointed  Deputy.  He  had  previously 
been  employied  as  chief  of  the  commission  issued  in  1537,  to. 
survey  land  subject  to  the  King,  to  inquire  into,  confirm, 
or  cancel  titles,  and  abolish  abuses  which  might  have  crept  in 
among  the  Englishry,  whether  \ipon  the  marches  or  within- the 
Pale.  In  this  employment  he  had  at  his 'disposal  a  guard  of 
840  men,  while  the  Deputy  and  Council  were  ordered-^K)  obey 
his  mandates  as  if  given  by  the  King  in  person.  The  commis- 
sioners  were  further  empowered  to  reform  the  Courts  of  Lawf 
to  enter  as  King's  Counsel  into  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  there 
to  urge  the  adoption  of  measures  upholding  English  laws  and 
customs,  establishing  the  King's.  supremat:y,  in  spirituals  as  in, 
tetoporals,  to,  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  marches,  wid  the 
better  collection  of  the  revenues.    In  the  three  years  which  he 


Hgp^fe^^t  the  head  of  this  ^ommissi^-Str^  Legeiv^^n«aiaeBtly 
ftJcAff  fwd  politic  person,  made  himself  intimately  ac<^i)i^uted^^tA 
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i^U*^*"*V^*®  a  natural  consequence  of  which  fcnowledif©  he 

SS&'1n'S"«>^'''KT^^^'  ^*^  their Tl^zS:  J 
mrecnon^  In  this  situation  he  had  to  contend,  not  onlv  with 

SSt  of%^3.  \.'^*'^^"'^  "^"«°^  exercised  by  the 
•   Pri^s     ^^*^^  V^iefly  ^Pon  and  by  means  ol  the  Ulster 

fnA  ^  ?|fPeno^he  <^<1  poUtical  intimacy  of  Scotland  aiui 

"  1^  mC  if  T^^i^^^^  r^r°^  *^*^«  throne,  2,000  fight- 
<ing  men.  In  1513,  m  order  to  co-operate  with  the  warlik« 
movement  of  O'Domiell,  the  Scottish  W  under  the  S  of 
^,m  his  famous  flagship,  "  the  gi-eat'£ll  S'cTpTil^^ 
Camckfergus,  putting  its  Anglo-Irish  garrison  to  the  sw^d 

<)  Donnells  had  a  munificent  grant  of  laiids  in  KfrkcudbriX 
as  other  adventurers  from  Ulster  had  from  the  same  moS     ' 
inr  Oalloway  and  Kincardine.    In  1523,  whUe  hSttesT^' 

treaty  with  Francis  the  First  of  France,  who  bound  hh^elf  to     » 

S  "and1ri''^T"^°'  *^  '^^'  *^«  EnglTfZ^^^th*: 
r^r^U  A  ^"I'^ST  ^'^  *^«  ^^o«8  t^e  channel  in  the  quarrel 
of  Richard^  de  k  Pole,  father  of  the  famous  Cardinal  and  aS* 
time  aformidable  pretender  to  the  English  thronT  ThTh^S 
conduct  of  the  Scottish  Regent,  the  Duke  of  Al^^^^^^ 
wt  notlr^^  J^f '  however,  was  but  the  foremmier,^^ 
Cl  o?  Rn?>.     n  1'  t  "^r"^  ^"^?^  combmations.    WheL  the 

fK!?  -J?  p'^y  JWI-iamong  other  motives  for  rene^g 
the  war  with  James  V.,  that  the  latter  waa  in  league  "3 
the  Emi^ror,  the  Danish  King,  and  O'DomieU."  tKuoS 
S;  M^n**^?/r^"^  ^'^^^  °^«°'  "^d«^  John,  son  ofS 
Zi?  W'^nil;^.r\"^'*^"  Isles  served,  by 'permission  of 
tneu-  King,  under  the  banner  of  the  Chieftain  of  TyrconnelL 
An  uninterrupted  correspondence  between  the  UlstS  GWefa ' 
and  the  Scottish  Com^  may  be  traced  through  this  S  W 

O^ni T  ^.^^^  ^  "^^^^  V-}  ^'•°°^  "^^^^  it  appears  thJt 
0  Neil  s  Secre  ary  was  then  residing  at  the  Scottish  Court ;  iSTd 
as  the  crisis  of  the  contest  for  the  Crown  drew  near,  we  findX 


J^^     J\v.i*^**  *'"*'^**  P®"«^'  Ja^es  V.  was  between 
twei%  and  thirty  years  old,  and  his  powerful  mh^ster,  CaiZ^ 
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"  Beaton,  was  acting  by  him  the  part  that  Wolsey  had  played  by 
■ '  Henry  at;  a  like  age.    The  Cardmal,  favouring  the  French  an(i 
Irish  alliances,  had  dr,awri  a  line  of  Scottish  poUcy,  in  relation  , 
to  both  those  countries,"  precisely  parallel  to  Wolsey's.    During   , 
the  Geraldine  insurrection,  Henry  was  obliged  to  remonstrate 
with  James  on  fayours  shown  to  his  rebels  of  Ireland,    This 
charge  James'  ministers,  in  their  correspoijdenQe  of  the  year  / 
1535,  strenuously  denied,  while  admitting  that  some  insi^iifi- 

•  cant  Islesmen,  over  wjiom  he  could  exercise  no  control,  might 
have  gone  pfivHy  thither.  In  the  spring  of  1540,  Bryan  Layton,  *^ 

,one  of  the  English  agents  at  the  Scottish  Court,  communicated 
to  Secretary  Cromwell  that  James  had  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  15 
ships,  manned  by  2,000  meuf  and  aiined  with  all  the  ordinance 
that  he  could  muster;  that  his  destination  wa^  Ireland,  the 
Crown  of  which  had  been  offered  to  him,  the  previous  Lent,  by 

. "  eight  gentiemen,"  who  brought  him  written  tenders  of  sub- 
mission "  from  aU  the  great  men  of  Ireland,"  with  thdr  seals 
attached ;  and,  fiirthermofe,  thatthe Kmghad declared  to  Lord 
Maxwell  his  determination  to  win  such  a  prize  aa  ,"  never  King 
of  Seotiand  had  before,"  or  to  lose  his  life  m  the  attempt. 
It  is  remarkable  that  in  thi^  same  spring  of  1540 — ^while 
auch  was,  understood;  to  be  the  flestinatign  of  thfe  Scottish 
fleet— a  congress  of  the  Chiefs  of  aU  Ireland  was  appointed  to 
be  held  at  the  Abbey  of  Fore,  in  West-Meath.  To  prevent  this 
meeting  taking  place,  the  whole  force  of  the  Pale,  with  the 
judges,*-clergy,  townsmen  and  husbandmen,  marched  out  ujider 
the  direction  x)f  the  Lords  of  the  Council  (St.  Leger  not  having 
yet  shrived  to  replace  Lord  Gray),  but  finding  no  such  assembly 
as  they  had  been  led  to  expect,  they  made  a  predatory 
incnrsion  into  Rosoimmon,  and  dispersed  some  armed  bands 

•  belon^g  to  O'Conor.  The  commander  in  this  expedition  was 
the  Marshal  Sir  Williapi  Brereton,  for  the  moment  one  of  the 
Lords  Justices.  He  was  followed  to  the  field  by  the  last  Prior 
of  Kilmainham,  Sir  John  Rawson,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  the 
Archbi8h(^  of  Dublin*,  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  Mr.  Justice 
Luttrell,  and  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer— a  strange  medley 
of  civil  and  military  dignitaries.  '     ;  «       ■ 

trh©  prevention  or  postponement  of  the  Congress  at  Poto 
must  have  exercised  a  decided  influence  on  the  expedition  of 
James  V.  His  great  armada  having  put  to  sea,  after  coasting 
among-  the  out-islands,  and  putting  mto-  a  northern  English 

'  ' 'Ihout  aelHeve* 
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between  him  an(^  Henry;  but,  in  the  following  year,  to  the 
extreme  displeasure  of  his  royal  kinsman,  hi  LsWed  the 
much-pr^d  title  of  «  Defender  of  the  Faith  "  A^Xr  rup! 
t^e  ook  plax^e,  when  the  Irish  card  was  played  over  a^ 
with  the  customary  effect.  In  a  letter  of  July,  1541,  intrS 
SVca^?.^^^.  Chiefs  the  Jesuit  1'athers,'^Sdme^^*'^^^ 
and  Capata,  who  passed  tiu-ough  Scotland  on  their  way  to 

ks^tdTff  '*^^?  i^^"  \^^^^  ^^  Ireland»-^^ote 
m^ult  ^and  defiance  ta  Hennr,  whose  newly.&cquired  kingly- 
gyle  was  then  but  ti-few  wto  old.    By  wavof  retalSn 
Herjry  ordered  the  Archbishop  of  York  to'^s:S?h1h"S 

1U)^A  t;^°'  r^?.^  °^  ^^^^^^  *«  t^«  Crown  of  ScSnd, 
and  industnously  cdtiyated  the  disaffected  party  amongst  the 
Scottish  nobility  At  kngth  these  bickerings  broke  out  into 
open  war  and  the  short,  but  fatal  campaign  of  1542,  removed 
S  f  rr«Y  '\^^Sm  King.  The  double  def^  of 
i^^r.!^^^-  Solway  Moss,  the  treason  of  his  nobles,  and  the 
foilure  of  his  hopes,  broke  the  heart  of  the  high-spirited  James 
L  h  ^^1"^  /December  1542,  in  the  Sard  year  of  his  age,  a 
few  hours  after  leammg  the  birth  of  his  daughter,  so  celebrated 

the  doom  of  the  Stuart  dynasty^"  It  came  with  a  lass:"  he 
exctoied,  "  and  It  wdl  go  with  a  lass,^^  And  thus  it  hapjined- 
^at  the  mia^  of  Ireland,  which  unfolds  the  first  sceneTthe 
War  of,  the  Eoses,  which  is  inseparable  from  the  story  of  the 
two  Bruces)  and  which  occupies,  so  much  of  the  first  and  last 
yff  s  of  the  Tudor  dynasty,  stands  mournfully  by  the  death- 
ted  of  the  last  Stuart  King  who  reigned  in  Scotland— the  only 

firianf  «  n     '"^zJ^.**  H  T'  ^tten under  his  naiae  tl^ 
tiUe  of  ^^  Domtnus  HtbermcB."    I 

The  premature  death  of  Janies  was  hardly  mor©  regretted 
by  his  immediate  subjects  than  by  his  Irish  allies.  AU  external 
evente  now  conspired  to  show  the  hopelessness  of  resistance  to 
the  p^wer  of  King  Henry.  From  Scotland,  destined  to  half  % 
century  of  anarchy,  no  help  could  be  expected.  Wales,  another 
ancient  aUy  of  the  Irish,  had  been  incorporated  with  England, 
in  1586,  and  was  fast  becoming  reconcUed  to  the  rule  of  a 
^nnce,  sprung  from  a  Welsh  ancestry.  Frauds  of  France  and 
Charles  v.,  rivals  for  th^  leadership  of  the  Continent,  were  too 
busy  with  tiieir  own  projecte  to  enter  into  any  Irish  aUiance. 
The  Geraldmes  had  suffered  terribld  defeate;  the  famUy  of 
KiidnrQy»  witbottfe  iumdult  repiweuiative  j  the "O^N^  tmd 

[fills  nftd  Inat.  arpniin/1  n4-   °Ra11«1«<Jf    «»J j; i  i 
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the  unlooked-for  deathxpf  the  Bong  of  Scotland.  The  argu- 
ments, therefore,  by  which  many  of.  the  chiefs  might  have 
justiJBed  themselves  to  their  clans  in  1541,  '2  and  '3,  for 
submitting  to  the  inevitable  laws  of  necessity  in  rendering 
homage  to  Henry  VIII.,  were  neither  few  nor  weak.  Abroad 
there  was  fio  hope  of  an  alliance"^  sufficient  to  counterbalance 
the  immense  resources  of  England;  at  home  life- wasting 
private  wars,  the  conflict  of  laws,  of  languages,  and  of  titles  to 
property,  had  become  imbearable.  .  That  fatal  fami^  pride, 
which  would  not  permit  an  O'Brien  to  obey  an  O'Neil,  nor  an 
O'Cbnor  to  follow  either,  rendered  the  establishment  of  a 
native  monarchy — even  if  there  had  been  no  other  obstacle — 
wholly  inq)r8cticable.  Among  the  clergy  alone  did  the  growing 
supremacy  of  Henry  meet  with  any  effective  opposition. 

At  its  first  presentation  in  Ireland,  and  during  the  whole  of 
Heniy's  lifetime,  the  "  Reformation"  wor0  the  guise  pf  schism, 
as  distinguished  from  heresy.  To  deny  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope  and  admit  'the  supremacy  of  the  King  were  almost  its 
sole  tests  of  doctrine.  All  the  ancient  teachmg  in  relation  to 
Seven  Sacraments,  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  the 
Presence,  Purgatory,  and  Prayers  for  the  Dead,  were 

iptilously  retained.  Subsequently,  the  necessity  of  auricular 
confession,  the  inyocation  of  Saints,  and  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy  came  to  be  questioned,  but  they  were  not  dogmatically 
ass^ed  during  this  reign.  The  common  people,  where  English 
was  imderstood,  were  slow  in  taking  alarm  at  these  masked 
innovations;  in  the  Irish-speaking  ^stricts — ^three-fourths'  6f 
the  whole  country — ^they  were  only  heard  of  as  rumdura^from 
afar,  but  the  clergy,  s^ular  and  regular,  were  not  long  left  in 
4oubt  as  to  where  such  steps  must  necessaiily  lead. 

Prom  1634,  the  year  of  his  divorce,  until  1541,  the  year  of 
his  election,  Henry  attempted,  by  fits  and  starts,  to"^sert  his 
supremacy  in  Irelj^d.  He  appointed  George  Browne,  a 
strenuous  advocate  of  the  divorce,  some  time  Provincial  of 
the  order  of  St.  Augustine  in  England,  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
vacant  by  the  murder  of  Archbishop  Allan.  On  the  12th  of 
March,  1536,  Browne  was  consecrated  by  Cranmer,  whose 
opinions,  as  well  as  those  of  Secretary  Cromwell,  he  echoed 
through  life.  He  may  be  considered  the  first  agent  employed 
to  introduce  the  Beformation  into.  Ireland,  and  his  zeal  in  that 
work  seems  to  have  been  unwearied.  He  was  destined,  how- 
ever,  to  find  many  opponentSfjind  but  few  conYerta.J]SoicmJy^ 
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e^sGopal  order,  resoluteI|^|i^isted  his  measures,  but  the  clergy 
ad|i|  Jlaity  of  Dublin  refused  to  accept  his  new  forms  of  prayer, 
0Ej|t4  listen  to  his  strange  teaching.     He  inveighs  in  his 
C(jfeespondence  with  Cromwell  against  Bassenet,  Dean  of  St. 
Pat^ek's,  Castele,  Prior  of   Christ's  Church,  and  generally 
^gamst  all  the  clergy.    Of  the  twienty-eight  secular  priests  m 
'^Dublin,  but  three  could  be  induced  to  act  with  him;  the 
isgialar  orders  he  found  equally  intractable — ^more  especially 
)the  Observantins,  whose  name  he  endeavoured  to  change  to 
"^ Cfenventuals.    "The  spirituality,"  as  he  calls  them,  refused  to 
take  the  oaths  of  abjuration  and  supremacy;  reused  to  strike 
the  name  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  from  then:  primers  and  mass- 
books,  and  seduced  tHe  rest  into  like  contumacy.    Finding 
persuasion  of  little  avail,  he  sometimes  resorted-  to  harsher 
measm'es. 

Dr.  Sail,  a  grey  friar  of  Waterford,  was  brought  to  Dublin 
and  imprisoned  for  preaching  the  new  ^oct^es  in  the  Spring 
of  1538 ;  Thaddeus  Byrne,  another  friar,  ^^as  put  in  the  pillory, 
and  was  reperted  to  have  committed  suicide  in  the  Castle,  on 
the  14th  of  July  of  the  same  year;  Sir  ^umfrey,  parsop 
of  Saint  Owens,  and  the  suffragan  Bishop  of  Meath,  were 
"clapped  in  wfl,rd,"  for  publicly  praying  for  the  Pope's  weal 
and  the  King's  conversion;  another  Bishop  and  friar  were 
arrested  and  carried  to  Trim,  for  similar  offences,  but  were 
liberated  without  trial,  by  Lord  Deputy  Gray;  a  friar  of 
Waterford,  in  1539,  by  order  of  the  St.  Leger  Commission, 
was  executed  in  the  habit  of  his  order,  on  a  charge  of  "felony," 
and  80  left  hanging  "  as  a  mirror  for  all  his  brethren."  Yet, 
with  all  this  severity,  and  all  the  temptations  held  out  by  the 
wealth  of  confiscated  monasteries,  none  would  abide  the 
preaching  of  the  new  reUgion  except  the  "Lord  Butler,  the 
Master  of  the  Bolls  (Allan),  Mr.  Treasurer  (Brabazon),  and 
one  or  two  more  of  small  reputation." 

The  first  test  to  which  the  firmness  of  the  clergy  had  been 
put  was  in  the  Pariiament  convoked  at  Dublin  by  Lord  Deputy 
Gray,  in  May,  1537.  Anciently  in  such  assemblies  two  proctors 
of  each  diocese,  within  the  Pale,  had  been  accustomed  to  sit 
and  vote  in  the  Upper  House  as  representing  their  order,  but 
the  proposed  tests  of  supremacy  and  abjuration  were  so  boldly 
resisted  by  the  proctors  and  spiritual  peers  on  this  occasion 
that  the  Lord  Deputy  was  compelled  to  proro^e  the  Parlia- 
xnont^adthotit  fttt.nining  its  assent  to  thoao  moftsures.    Dnrittgf^ 
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,  the  cdilapetency  of  tile  proctors  to  vote,  while  admitting  their 

s,  /right  to  be  present  as  councillors  and  assistants;  this  question, 
•  on  an  tippetdto  England,. was  declared  in  the  negative,  where- 
upon that  learned  body  were  excluded  from  aU  share  in  the 
future  Irish  legislation  of  t\^is  reigp.  Hence,  whoever  else  are 
answerable  for  the  election  of  1541  the  proctors  of  the  clergy 
are  not.' 
^Having  thus  reduced  the  clerical  opposition  in  the  Upper 

.  House,  the  work  of  monastic  spoliation,  covertly  commenced 
two  years  before,  under  the  pretence  of  reforming  abuses,  was 
more  confidently  resumed.  In  1536,  an  act  had  been  passed 
vesting  the  property  (4  all  religious  houses  in  the  Crown ;  at 
which  time  the  value  of  thek  moveables  was  estimated  at 
£100,000  and  thek  yearly  value  at  £32,000.  In  153!?,  eight 
abbeys  were  suppressed  duriog  the  King's  pleasure ;  in  1538,*. 
a  commission  issued  for  the  suppression  of  monasteries ;  and  in 
1539,  twenly-four  great  Houses,  whos6  Abbots  and  Priors  had 
been  lords  of  Parliament,  were  declared  "surrendered"  to  the 
King,  and  ^eir  late  superiors  were  granted  pensions  for  life. . 
How  these  "  surrenders  "  were  procured  we  may  judge  from  the 
case  of  Manus,  Abbot  of  St.  Mary's,  Thurles,  who  was  carried 
prisoner  to  Dublin,  and  suffered  a  long  confinement  for  refusmj 
to  yield  up  his  trust  according  to  the  desued  formula.  The  woi 
of  confiscation  was  in  these  first  years  confined  to  the  waUed 
towns  in  English  hands,  the  district  of  the  Pt^le,  and  such  p^ts 
of  the  Irish  country  aa,  could  be  conveniently  reached.    The 

—great  order  of  the  Cistercians,  established  fbr  more  than  four 
centuries  at  Mellifont,  at  Monastereven,  at  Bective,'at  Jerpoint, 
at  Tintern,  and  at  Dunbrody,  were  the  first  expelled  from  liieir 
cloisters  and  gardens.  The  Canons  regular  of  St.  Augustine  at 
Trim,  at  Conal,  at  Athassel  and  at  Kells,  were  next  assailed  by 
gie  degenerate  Augustinian,  who  presided  over  the  commissioa^. 
The  orders  of  St.  Victor,  of  AroaCia,  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
were  extinguished  wherever  the  arm  of,  the  Keformation  could 

.  reach.  The  mendicant  orders,  spread  itfb  every  district  of  the 
island,  were  not  so  easily  erased  from  the  soil ;  very  many  of 
the  Domkdcan  and  Franciscan  houses  standing  and  flourishing 
fjQi  into  the  succeeding  century. 

If  the  influence  of  the  clergy  counterbalanced  tiie  policy  of 
the  chiefs,  the  condition  ol^  thOv  mass  of  the  population — ^n^re" 
especially  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pale  and  the  marches — ^was 
such  as  to  make  them  cherish  the  expectation  that  any  govern- 

"^^^S^^p^^^w^^Sliil^ the  better.    It  waa,  under 
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these  circumstanoes,  a  far-reaching  policy,  which  combined  the 
causes  and  the  rMaedy  for  social  wrongs,  with  invectives  against 
the  old,  and  arguments  in  favour  of  the  new  religion.  In  order 
to  understand  what  elements  of  discontent  there  were  to  be 
wrought  to  such  conclusions,  it  is  enough  to  give  the  merest 
glance  at  the  social  state  of  the  lower  classes  under  English 
authority.  The  St.  Leger  Commission  represents  the  mixed 
population  of  the  marches,  aiid  the  Englishiy  of  "  the  Pale"  as 
burthened  by  accumulated  exactions.  Their  lords  quartered 
upon  them  at  pleasure  their  horses,  servants,  and  guests.  They 
were  charged  with  coin  and  liveiy — ^that  is,  horse-meat  and 
man's-meat — ^when  their  lords  travelled  from  place  to  place— 
with  summer-oats,  with  providing  for  their  cosherings,  or 
'  feasts,  at  Christmas  and  Easter,  with  ^'  black  men  and  black 
money,"  for  border  defence,  and  with  workmen  and  axemen 
from  every  ploughland,  to  work  in  the  ditches,  or  to  hew 
passages  for  the  soldiery  through  the  woods.  Every  aggrava- 
tion of  feudal  wrong  was  inflicted  on  this  harassed  population, 
Wh^  a  le  Poer  6r  a  Butler  married  a  daughter  he  exacted  a 
sheep  from  every  flock,  and  a  cow  from  every  village.  When 
oue^elliis  sons  went  to  England,  a  special  tribute  was  levied  on 
every  village  and  ploughland  to  bear  the  young  gentleman's 
travelling  expenses.  When  the  heads  of  any  of  the  great 
houses  hunted,  their  dogs  were  to  be  supplied  by  the  tenants 
'*  with  bread  and  milk,  or  butt^."  In  the  towns  tfulors,  masons, 
and  carpenters,  were  taxed  for  coin  and  livery ;  "  mustrons'* 
were  employed  in  building  halls,  castles,  stables,  and  bams,  at 
the  expense  of  the  tenantry,  for  the  sole  use  rf  the  lord.  The 
only  effective  law  was  an  undigested  jumble  of  the  Brehon, 
the  Civil,  and  the  Common  law  ;_with  the  arbitrary  ordinances 
of  the  marches,  known  as  "  tiiie  Stiatutes  of  Eilcash  " — so  called 
from  a  border  stronghold  near  the  foot  of  Slievenamon — a 
spedes  of  ¥iild  justice,  resembling  too  often  that  administered 
by  Bobin  Hood,  or  Rob  Roy. 
■  Many  circumstances  concurring  to  promote  plans  so  long 
cherished  by  Henry,  St.  Leger  summoned  a  Parliament  for  the 
morrow  after  Trinity  Sunday,  being  the  18th  of  the  month  of 
June,  1541.  The  attendance  on  the  day  named  was  not  so 
fuU  as  was  expected,  so  the  opening  was  deferred  till  the  fol- 
lowing Thursday — ^being  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi.  On  that 
festival  the  Mass  61  the  Holy  Ghost  was  solemnly  celebrated  in 
P^^i^%GtttfMHlrtd,THwMefa^^twa  thousand  perB<»flr"^a# 
.assembled.    The  Lords  of  Parliament  rode  in  cavalcade  to  the 
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Churcli  doors,  headed  by  the  Deputy.  There  were  seen  side  by 
side  in  this  procession  the  Earls  of  Desmond  and  Ormond,  th^ 
Lords  Barry,  Roche  and  Benningham ;  thirteen  Barons  of  "  the 
Pale,"  and  a  lon^  train  of  Knights  $  Donogh  O'Brien,  Tanist  of 
Thomond,  the  O'Reilly,  O'Moore  and  McWilliam ;  Charles,  son 
of  Art  Kavanagh,  lord  of  Leinster,  and  Fitzpatrick,  lord  of 
Ossory.  Never  before  had  so  many  Milesian  chiefs  and  Nor- ' 
man  barons  been  seen  together,  except  on  the  field  of  battle ; 
never  before  had  Dublin  beheld  marshalled  in  her  streets  what 
could  by  any  sti'etch  of  imagination  be  considered  a  national 
representation.  For  this  singidarity,  not  less  than  for  the 
business  tt  transacted,  the  Parliament  of  1541  will  be  held  in 
lasting  remembrance.  "''""''■  ,;.fi:"  ■■-'''''''.,'■/■'  :-yit^ 

In  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Patrick's,  two  Archbishops  and  twelve 
Bishops  assisted  at  the  solemn  mass,  and  the  whole  ceremony 
was  lughly  imposing.  "  The  like  thereof,"  wrote  St.  Leger  to 
Henry,  "  has  not ,  bjeen  seen  here  these  many  years."  On  the 
next  day,  Friday,  the  Cdtomons  elected  Sir  Thomas  Cusack 
speaker,  who,  in  "  a  right  solemn  proposition,"  opened  at  the 
bar  of  the  Lords'  House  the  main  busmess  of  the  session — ^the 
establishment  of  King  Henry's  supremacy.  To  this  address 
Lord  Chancellor  Allen — "  weU  and  prudentlie  answered ;"  and 
the  Conmaons  withdrew  to  their  ovm  chamber.  The  substance 
of  both  speeches  was  "  briefly  and  prudentlie  "  declared  in  the 
Irish  language  to  the  GaeUc  Lords,  by  the  Earl  of  Ormond, 
"  greatiy  to  their  contentation."  Then  St.  Leger  proposed  that 
BemVand  his  heu's  should  have  the  title  of  King,  and  caused 
the-*n)ill  devised  for  the  same  to  be  read."  This  bill  having 
been  put  to  the  Lords'  House,  both  in  Irish  and  English,  passed 
its  three  readings  at  the  same  sitting*  In  the  Commons  it  was 
adoj^d  with  equal  unanimity  the  n^;  day,  when  the  Lord 
Deputy  most  joyfully  gave  his  consent.  Thus  on  Saturday, 
June  19th',  1541,  the  royalty  of  Ireland  was  first  formally 
transferred  to  an  English  djTiasty.  On  that  day  the  triumphant 
St.  Leger  was  enabled  to  write  his  royal  master  his  congratu- 
lations on  having  added  to  his  dignities  "  another  imperial 
crown."  On  Sxmday  bonfires  were  made  in  honour  of  the 
event,  guns  fired,  and  wine  on  stoop  was  set  in  the  streets. 
All  prisoners,  except  those  for  capital  offences,  were  liberated ; 
Te  Deum  was  sung  in  St.  Patrick's,  and  King  Henry  issued  his 
prodamfttion,  on  receipt  of  the  intelligence,  for  a  general  par* 
doa  throughont  atf  j^  d^Baaaioaah^    The  new^  ti^e^  wm  egB« 


firmed  with  great  formality  by  the  English  Parliament  in  their 
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session  of  1542.  Proclamation  was  formally  made  of  it  In 
London,  on  the  Ist  of  July  of  that  year,  when  it  was^  moreover 
declared  that  after  that  date  all  persons  being  lawfully  con- 
victed of  opposing  the  new  dignity  should  "  be  adjudged  high 
traitors"—."  and  suffer  the  pains  of  death." 

Thus  was  consummated  the  first  political  union  of  Ireland 
with  England.  The  strangely-constituted  Assembly,  which 
had  given  its  sanction  to  the  arrangement,  in  the  language  of 
the  Celt,  the  Norman,  and  the  Saxon,  continued  in  session  till 
the  end  of  July,  when  they  were"  prorogued  till  November. 
They  enacted  several  statutes,  in  completion  of  the  great 
change  they  had  decreed ;  and  while  some  prepared  for  a  jour- 
ney to  th©  court  of  their  new  sovereign,  others  returned  to 
their  homes,  to  account  as  best  they  could  for  the'  part  they 
had  played  at  Dublin.^ 


CHAPTER  IV, 

ADHESION   OP    O'NEIL,    O'DO^pLL    AND    O'BEIEN— A   NEW 
'  ANGLO-IEISH   PEEBAGE — ^2STEW  BELATIONS  OP  LORD  AND 
TENANT — ^BISSfiFS  APPPINTED  BY  THE  CROWN— RETRO- 
SPECT, 

The  Act  of  Election  could  hardly  be  considered  as  the  Act  of 
the  Irish  nation,  so  long  as  several  of  the  most  distinguished 
chiefs  withheld  their  concurrence.  With  these,  therefore;  Saint 
Leger  entered  into  separate  treaties,  by  Separate  instruments, 
agreed  upon,  at  various  dates,  during  the  years  1642  and  1543. 
Manus  O'Donnell,  lord  of  Tyrconnell,  gave  in  his  adhesion  in 
August,  1541,  Con  O'Neil,  lord  of  Tyrowen,  Murrogh.  O'Brien, 
lord  of  Thomond,  Art  O'Moore,  lord  of  Leix,  and  Ulick  Burke, 
lord  of  Clanrickarde,  1542  and  1543 ;  but,  during  the  reign  of 
Henry,  no  chief  of  the  McCarthys,  theO'Conors  of  Roscommon 
or  of  Offally,  entered  into  any  such  engagemen<i,  The  election, 
therefore,  was  far  from  unanimous,  and  Henry  VIII.  would 
perhaps  be  classed  by  our  ancient  Senachies  among  the  "Kings 
with  opposition,"  who  figure  so  often  in  our  Annals  during  & 
Middle  Ages.       '  - 

AflSttTBing,  how^yer^-the  titilo  conforred^^pon  him  with  no 
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complacency,  Henry   proceeded   to   exficisfl  ^^  first 
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privilege  of  a  sovereign,  the  creation  of  honours.  Murrogh 
O'Brien,"  chief  of  his  name,  became  Earl  of  Thom^d,  and 
Donogh,  his  nephew,  Baron  of  Ibrackan ;  Ulick  McWilliam 
Burke  became  Earl  of  Olanrickarde  and  Baron  of  Dunkellin; 
Hugh  O'Donnell  was  made  Earl  of  Tvrconnell;  Fitzpatrick,  be- 
came Baron  of  Ossory,  and  Kavanagh,  Baron  of  BsSlyan ;  Con 
O'Neil  was  made  Earl  of  Tyrone,  having  asked,  and  been  re- 
fused, the  higher  title  of  Earl  of  Ulster.  The  order  of  Knight- 
hood was  conferred  oh  several  of  the  prmcipal  attendants,  and 
to  each  of  the  new  peers  the  King  granted  a  house  in  or  neai- 
Dublin,  for  their  accommodation,  when  attending  the  sittings 
of  Parliament.       .a  '  '  ■ 

The  imposing  ceremonial  of  the  transformation  of  these 
Celtic  chiefs  into  English  Earls  has  been  very  minutely  described 
by  an  eye-witness.  One  batch  were  made  at  Greenwich'. 
Falace,  after  High  Mass  on  Sunday,  the  1st  of  July,  1548. 
;<  fhe  Queen's  closet  "  was  richly  hanged  with  doth  of  arras  and 
,  well  strawod  with  tushes,"  for  then-  robing  room.  The  King 
received  them  u^^er  a  canopy  of  state,,  surrounded  by  his  Privy  .. 
Council,  the„peers,  spiritual  and  temporal,  the  Earl  of  Glencairn, 
Sir  Geor^  Douglas,  and  the  other  Scottish  Commissioners. 
The  Earls  of  Derby  and  Or^iond  led  in  the  new  Earl  of 
Thoiflond,  Viscount  Lisle  cai^ng  before  them  the  sword. 
The  Chamberlain  handed  ihis^^  betters  patent  to  the  Seaetary 
•who  read  them  down  to ji||^ord8  Cincturam  gladii,  when  the 
King  ^rt  the  kncolinff^pi,  baldrick-wise,  with  the  sword,  all ' 
the  company  standin  J.  A  similar  ceremony  was  gone  through ,. 
'  "With  the  others,  theiiKmg  throwing  a  gold  cham  having  a  cross 
hanging  to  it  rou^  each  of  their  necks.  Then,  preceded  by 
the  trumpeters  Wowing,  and  the  officers  at  arms,,  they  entered 
the  dining  hall,Avhere,  after  the  second  course,  their  titles  were 
proclauned  aloud  in  Notman-Prendh  by  Garter,  King  at  Arms. 
Nor  did  Henry,  who  prided  himself  on  his  munificence,  omit 
«yen  mote  substantial  tokens  of  his  favour  to  the  new  Peers, 
^ides  the  town  houses  near  Dublin,  before  mentioned,  he 
granted  to  O'Brien  ail  the  abbeys  and  benefices  of  ThOmond, 
li^hoprics  excepted}  to  McWiHiam  Burke,  all  the  parsonages 
ind  vicarages  of  Clanrickarde,  with  one-third  of  the  first-fruits, 
the  Abbey  of  Via  Nova  and  £30  a  year  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  the  ciistoms  of  Galway ;  to  Donogh  O^Brien,  the  Abbey 
of  Ellenegiane,  the  moiety  of  the  Abbey  of  Clare,  and  an 


£20^<^^waf,    To  the  now4ord  of  Qssoty-Jia  granted 


^  monasteries  of  Aghadoe  and  Aghmacarte,  with  the  right  of 
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holdiiig  court  lete  and  market,  every  Thursday,  at  his  town  of 
Aghadoe.  ■  For  these  and  other  favours  the  recipients  had  been 
instructed  to  petition  the  King,  and  drafts  of  such  petitions  ' 
had  been  drawn  up  in  anticipation  of  their  arrival  in  England 
by  some  official  hand.  The  petitions  are  quoted  by  most  of  our 
late  histonans  as  their  own  proper  act,  but  it  is  quite  clear, 
though  willing  enough  to  present  them  and  to  accept  such 
gifte,  they  had  never  dictated  them.     • 

In  the  creation  of  this  .Peerage  Henry  proclaimed,  in  the 
most  practical  manner  possible,  his  determination  to  assimUate 
the  laws  and  institutions  of  Ireland  to  those  of  England.    And 
the  new  made  Earls,  forgetting  their  ancient  relations  to  their 
clans— forgetting,  as  O'Brien  had  answered  St.  Leger's  first 
overtures  three  years  before,  "that  though  he  was  captain  of  ^ 
his  nation  he  was  still  but  one  man,"  by  suing  out  royal  patente 
for  their  lands,  certainly  consented  to  carry  out  the  Kmg's 
plans.     The  Brehon  law  was  doomed  from  the  date  of  the* 
creation  of  the  new  Peers  at  Greenwich,  for  such  a  change 
entailed  among  its  first  consequences  a  complete  abrogation  d  -> 
the  Gaehc  relations  of  clansman  and  chief,. 

By  i^e  Brehon  law  every  member  of  a  ftee  clan  was  as  trul^ 
a  propnetor  of  the  tribe-land  as  the  chief  himself.    He  could    . 
sell  his  share,  or  the  interest  in  it,  to  any  other  member  of  the 
taibe--the  origin,  perhaps,  of  what  is  now  caUed  tenant-right;   ^ 
he  could  not,  however,,  sell  to  a  stranger  without  the  consent 
of  the  tnbe  and  the  chief.    The  stranger  coming  in  under  sufch 
an  arrangStaient,  held  by  a  special  tenure,  yet  if  he  remained    • 
dunng  the  time  of  three  lords  he  became  thereby  naturalized. 
If  the  unnjituralized  tenant  withdrew  of  his  own  will  from  the 
land  he  was  obliged  to  leaveM  his  improvements  behind;  but 
If  he  was  ejected  he  was  entitled  to  get  their^ull  value.    Those 
who  were  immediate  tenants  of  the  chief,  or  of  the  church,  were 
debarred  this  privilege  of  tenant-right,  and  if  unable  to  keep 
their  holdmgs  were  obliged  to  surr6nder  them  uttreservedly  to 
the  church  or  the  chief.    All  the  tribesmen,  accordmg  to  the 
extent  of  theu-  possessions,  were  bound  to  maintam  the  chief's 
household,  and  to  sustain  hhn,  with  men  and  means,  in  hit    - 
offensive  and  defensive  wars.    Such  were,  in  brief,  the  land, 
laws  in  force  over  three-fourths  of  the  country  in  the  sixteenth 
century;  laws  which  partook  largely  of  the  spirit  of  an  ancient 
patriarehal  justice,  but  which,  in  ages  of  movement,  exchange^ 
and  enteiuiiae,  would  havrBMBTouiiJthe  reverse  of  TavouriBSTT" 
to  individual  freedom  and  national  strength.    There  were  no* 
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wanting,  we  may  be  assured,  many  minds  to  whom  this  troth 
was  apparent  so  early  as  the  Age  of  Henry  VIII.  And  it  ngay 
not  be '  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  one  of  ^he  advantages 
wluch  the  chief  found  in  exchan^g  this  patriarchal  position 
for  a  feudal  Earldom  would  be  the  greater  degree  of  independ- 
ence on  the  wiU  of  the  tribe,  which  the  new  system  conferred 
on  him.  With  the  mass  of  the  clansmen,  however,  for  the 
very  same  reason,  the  change  was  certain  to  be  unpopular,,  if 
not  odious.  But  a  still  more  serious  change — a  change  of 
reUgion — ^was  evidently  contemplated  by  those  Earls  who 
accepted  the  property  of  the  confiscated  religious  houses.  The 
receiver  of  such  estates  could  hardly  pretend  to  belong  to  the 
ancient  religion  of  the  country. 

It  is  impossible  to  understand  Irish  history  from  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  till  the  fall  of  James  II.—- nearly  two  hundred 
years — without  constantly  keeping  in  mind  the  dilemma  of  the 
chiefs  and  lords  bet\^eeii  the  requirements  of  the  English  Court 
on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  native  clans  on  the  other.  Expected 
to  obey  and  to  administer  conflicting  laws,  to  personate  two 
characters,  to  speak  two  languages,*to  uphold  the  old,  yet  to 
patronize  the  new. order  of  things;  distrusted  at  Court  if  they 
inclined  to  the  people,  detested  by  the  people  if  they  leaned 
towards  the  Court — a  more  diflicult  situation  can  hardly  be 
conceived.  Their  perilous  circumstances  bix)ught  forth  a  new 
species  of  Irish  character  in  the  Chieftain-Earls  of  the  Tudor 
and  Stuart  times.  Not  less  ^ven  to  war  than  their  forefatherSj  v 
4hQr  were  now  compelled  to  study  the  politician's  part,  even 
more  than  the  soldier's.  Brought  personally  in  contact  with 
powerful  Sovereigns,  or  pitted  at  home  against  the  Sydneys, . 
Mountjoys,  Chichesters,  and  StrafFords,  the  lessons  of  Bacon  and 
MachiaveUi  found  apt  scholars  in  the  halls  of  Dunmanway  and 
Dungannon.  The  multitude,  in  the  ifteanwhile,  saw  only  the 
broad  fact  that  the  Chief  had  bowed  his  neck  to  the  hated^ 
Saxon  yoke,  and  had  promised,  or  would  be  by  and  by 
compelled,  to  introduce  foreign  garrisons,  foreign  judges,  and 
foreign  laws,  amon^t  the  sons  of  the  Gael.    Very  early  they 

Srceived  this;  on  the  adhesion  of  O'Donnell  to  the  Act  of 
ection,  a  part  of  his  clansmen,  under  the  lead  of  his  own 
son,  rose  up  against  his  authority.  A  rival  Mc William  was  al^ 
once  chosen  to  the  new  Earl  of  Clanrickarde,  in  the  West 
Con  0*Neil,  the  first  of  his  race  who  had  accepted  an  English 
title,  wan  imprifloned  by  hia  won,  John  ihe  Proud»  and  died  <^ 


grbf  during  his  confinement.    O'Brien  found,  on  bis  retnm 
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from  Greenwich,  half  his  territory  in  revolt;  and  this  was  the 
general  experience  of  all  Henry's  electors.  Yet  such  was  the 
power  of  the  new  Sovereign  that,  we  are  told  in  our  Annals  at 
the  year  1647— the  year  of  Henry's  death—"  no  one  dared 
give  food  or  protection  "  to  those  few  patridtic  chiefs  who  still 
held  obstinately  out  against  theelection  of  1541. 

The.  creation  of  a  new  peerage  coincided  in  pomt  of  time* 
with  the  first*  unconditional  nomination  of  new  Bishops  by  the 
Crown.    The  Plantagenet  Kings,  in  common  with  all  feudal 
Pnnces,  had  always  claimed  the  right  of  investmg  Bishops 
with  then-  temporalities  and  legal  dignities ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  they  recognized  in- the  See  of  Rome  the -seat  and  centre 
of  Apostolic  authority.    But  Henry,  iBxcommunicated  and  in- 
corrigible, had  procured  from  the  Parliament  of  "  the  Pale  " 
.three  years  before  the  Act  of  Election,  the  formal  recognition 
of  W^yipiritual  supremacy,  under  which  he  proceeded,  as  often, 
""■iJT^ad  an  opportunity,  to  promote  candidates  for  the epis- ' 
™^r  to  vacant  sees.    Between  1537  and  1547,  thirteen  or 
an  such  vacancies  having  occurred,  he  nominated  to  the 
I  succession  whenever  the  diocese  was  actually  within  his  power 
In  this  way  the  Sees  of  Dublin,  Kildare,  Ferns,  Ardagh,  Emly* 
Tuam  and  Killaloe  were  filled  up;  while  the  vacancies  which 
"  occurred  about  the  same  period  in  Armagh,  Clogher,  Glonmac- 
noise,  Clonfert,  Kihnore,  and  Down  an4  Cono^were  Isupplied 
from  Rome.  •  Many  of  the  latter  were  allowed  to  take  posses- 
sion of  then-  temporalities— so  far  as  they  were  withm  English 
power— by  taking  an  oath  of  allegiance,  specially  drawn  for 
them.    Others,  when  prevented  from  so  doing  by  the  penalties 
of  pramunire,  delegated  their  authority  to  Vicars  General,  who 
contrived  to  elude  the  provisions  of  the  statute.    On  the  other 
hand,  several  of  the  King's  Bishops,  excluded  by  popular 
hostility  from  the  nominal  sees,  never  resided  upon  them;  some 
of  them  spent  their  lives  in  DubliD,  and  others  were  entertained 
as  suffragans  by  Bishops  iii  England. 

In  March,  1543,  Pfunate  Cromer,  who  had  so  resolutely 
led  the  early  opposition  to  Archbishop  Browne,  died,  where- 
upon Pope  Paul  III.  appointed  Robert  Waucop,  a  Scotsman 
(by  some  writers  called  Venantius),  to  the  See  of  Armagh, 
This  remarkable  man,  though  aflBicted  with  blindness  from  his 
youth  upwards,  was  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  Prelates  of  his  age.  He  introduced  the 
'"""'■  ^      -^  .b^atbera  into  Ireland,  and  to  him  la  attilbuUjd 
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Princes  and  the  -See  of  Borne,  which  characterized  tfie  latter 
'half  qfthe  century.    He  assisted  at  the  Council  of  Trent  from 
154:6^  1547,  was  subsequently  employed  as  Leg'ate  in  Ger-  " 
manjf^d  died  abroad  during  the  reigd^  of  Edward  VI.   Simul- 
.taneously  with  the  appdntment  of  Primate  Waucop,  Heriry 
-VIII.  had  nominated  to  the  same  dignity  George  Dowdal,  a 
.  native  of  Louth,  formerly  Prior  g£  tihe  cratched  friars  at  Ardee, 
in  that  countjr.    Though  Dowdal  accepted  the  nomination,  he 
dJd   so''witiiout  acknowled^ng   the    Bong's    supremacy   in 
spirituals.    On  the  contrary  he  remained  attached  to  the  Holy 
See,  and  held  his  claims  in  abeyance,  during  the  lifetime  of  \ 
Waucop.    On  the  death  of  the  latter,  he  assumed  his  rank,  but  - 
was  obliged  to  fly  into  exile,  during  the  reign  of  Edward.    On 
the  accession  of  Mary  he  was  recalled  from  hfe  place  of  banish-; 
ment  in  Brabtot^  and  his  first  oflBcial  act  on  returning  home  was '      '^ 
to  proclaim  a  Jubilee  for  the  public  restoration  of  the,  Catholic 
/worship.        -     1^      •     V       / 
/     The  Kin^s  BMnops  during  the  last  years  of  Henry,  and  Hhe 

•  brief  reign  of  Edward,  were,  besides  Browne  of  Dublin,  Edwai^d 
Staples,  Bishop  of  Meath,  Matthew  Saimders  and  Ro^rt  Tra- 

•  vers,  successively  Bishops  of  Leighlin,  William  Miagh  and  ^ 
Thomas  Lankister,  successive^  Bishops  of  Kjldare,  and  John!  -. 
Bale,  Bishop  of  Ossorp-^raU  Englishmen.  The  only  native  names, 

-  befbre  the  reign  of  Hizabeth,  which  we  find  associated  in  any  | 

,  sense  with.the  *^  reformation,"  are  John  Co^,  or  Qum,  Bishop  ,  •     :f 
of  Lhnerick;  and  Dominick  Tirrey,  Bishop, of  Cork  and  Cloyne. 
Dr.  Quin  was  promoted  to  the  See  in  1522,  and  resigned  his 
charge  in  the  year  1551.   He  is  called  a  "  favourer  "  of  the  new 
doctrines,  but  it  ifii  not  stated  iiow  far  he  went  in  thek  »iq)port. ,' 
His  successor,  Dri  William  Casey,  was  one  of  the  six  Bishops 
deprived  by  Queen  Mary  on  her  accession  to  the  throne.    As 
JBishop  Tirrey  is  not  of  the  number— although  he  lived  till  the  , 
tH^ird  year  of  Mary's  reign — we  may  conclude  that  he  becamer 
wiqcmciled  to  the  Holy  See.  "        '  f 

•The  native  population  became,  before  Henry's  death,  fully  .  ]i 
arotwpd  to  the  nature  of  the  new  doctrines,  to  Which  at  first  *  ,.  .' 
they'tiad  paid  so,  little  attention.  The  Oomnrission  issued  in 
1589  to  Archbishop  Browne  and  others  for  the  destruction  oi 
images  and  relics,  and  the  prevehtion  of  pilgrimages^'^as  well  as 
the  ordering  of  English  prayers  as  a  substitute  for  the  Mass, 
brought  home  to  all  minds  the*  sweeping  character  of  the 


chmigc. — Om  native  Annals  teeofd  the  bretdttttg  out"of~fefe= 
EnglSih  schism  from  the  year  1587,  though  its  formal  intro- 
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duction  into  Ireland  m^,  perhaps;  be  more  aocnrately  dated 
trona  the  isaumg  of  the  Ecclesiastical  eoinmission  of  1539     In' 
'    Ti  ®?®?  '*  7^  *^®  ofFapring  of  "  pride,  vain-gioiy,  avirioe, 
andlnsti   and  its  first  manifestations  were' well  calcnlated  to 
make  it  fof.  ever  odious  on  Irish  soU.    "  They  destroyed  th& 
rehgious  orders,",  exclaimed  the  Pour  Masters  I    "  They  broke 
down  the  monasteries,  and  sold  their  roofs 'and  bells '  from 
Aran  of  the  Saints  to  the  Iccian  Sear    "  They  burned  the 
.    .unages,  shrines,  and  relics  of  the  Saints;  ihey  destroyed  the 
Statue  of  our  Iiady  of  Trim,  and  the  Staff'of  Jesus,  wMch  liad 
-  been  m  the  hand  of  St.  Patrick!"    Such  were  ±he  works  of 
that  Commission  as  seen  by  the  eyes  of  Catholics,  natives  of 
^  *?®  1^^®  Commissioners  themselves,  however,  gloried  in 

then:  work,  .and-  pomted  with  complacency  to  their  success 
.    pe '',«inumerable  unages"  whi^h  adorned  the  churches  were 
! dashed  to  pieces;  the  ornaments  of  shrines  and  altars,  when 
'  mot  secreted  m  tune,  were  torn  from  their  places,  and  beaten 
Uito  shapeless  masses  of  metal.    This  harvest  yielded  in  the 
first  year  nearly  £3,000,  on  an  inventory,  wherein  we  find  1,000 
;lbB.  weight  of  ,wax,  manufactured  into  candles  and^  t&ers   ' 
v^ued.at  £20.    Such  was.  the  return  made  to  the  revenue  • 
,  what  share  of  the  spoil  jWas  appropriated  by  the  ftgeiits  em- 
.   ployed  may  never  be  kndwn.    It  Would  be  absurd,  how^vep,  to 
^pect  a  scrupulous  regard  j»  hbnestg?'  in  men  engage^  In  «th^ 
work  of  sacVUe^e!    And  this  work,  it..mu8t  b&  add^,  was 
^ned  on  m  the  face  of  the  8tipuJa«;ion  entered  into  with  the 
Parhament  of  15f41,  that  "  the  Church  of  Ireland  shaU  be  free 
and  enjoy  all  its  accustonled  privileges."  *■ 

The  death,  of  Henry,  in  January,  1547- found  the  RefOT- 
mation  m.  Ireland  at  the  stage  just  described.  'Bul-though  all 
'  !**??^1*  to  diffuse  a  general^ecognition  of  his  spiritual  power 
had  failed,  his  reign  will  ever  be  memorable  as  the  epoch  of  the 
muon  of  the  English  and  Irish  Crowns.  Before  closing  the 
pi^nt  Book  of  our  History,  m  which  we  hav^  endeavoured  to 
liccount  for  that  great  fact,  and'  to  trace  the  progress  of  the 
i;iegotiatibns  which  led/to  its  accomplishment^  we  must  briefly 
review  the  relations  existing  between  the  Kings,  o?  Engiaad 
^id  the  Irish  nation^  from  Henry  fl.  to  Henry  VlII.     . 

If  we  are  to  receive  a* statement  of  consideifeble  antiquity,^ 
memorable  compromise  effected  at  th6  Coundil  of  Constance, 
between  the  ambassadors  of  France  nuA  V.np-UnA  ^  t^  ^y^^ 


A/ 


should  take  precedence,  turned  mainly  on  this  very  pcant 
Tte  French  monarchy  was  then  at  its  lowest,  <4i6  English  at  its 
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,  hi^est  pitch,  for  Charles  VI.  was  but  a  nominal  Arereign  off 
FraiiiJe,  while  the  conqueror  of  A^incourt  sat  on  the  throne  qt 
England*  Yet  in  the  first  assembly'of  the  Prelates  and  Princes 
of  Europe,  we  are  told  that  the  ambassadors  of  f'rance  raised 
a  question  of  the  right  of  the  English  envoys  to  be  received  as 
representing  a  nation,  seeing  tljat  they  had  beeh  conquered 
not  only  by  the  Romans,  biit  by  the  Saxons^  Their  argument 
further  vas»  that,  "  as  the  Saxons  were  tributaries  to  the  Ger- 
man Empire,,  and  never  governed  by  native  itovereigns,  they 
[the  English]  ahould»take  place  -as  a  bFanch  only  of  the  Ger- 
man empire,  and  not  as  a  free  nation.  For,\'  argue4  the 
Frendb,  "it  is  evident  from  Albertus  Magnus  and  Bartholomew 
Glativille,  that  the  world  is  divided  into  three  parts,  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa ; — ^that  Europe  is  "divided  into  four  empires, 

'  the  Roman,  Constahtinppolitan,  the  Irish,  and  the  Spanish." 
"  The  English  advocates,"  we  are  told,  "  admitting  the  force  of 
these  allegations,,  claimed  their  precedency  and  rank  from 
Henry's  being  monarch  of  Ireland,  and  it  was  accordingly 
granted.'* 

If  this  often-Jtold  anecdote  is  of  any  historical  value,  it  only 
ishdws  the  Ignorance  of  the  uepresentatives  of  France  in  yield- 
ing their  pretensions  on  so  poor  a  quibble.  Neither  Heniy 
v.,  nor  any  other  English  sovereign  before  hun,  had  laid 
claim  to  the  title  of  "Monarch  of  Ireland."  The  indolence  or 
ignorance  of  modem  writers  has  led  them,  it  is  true,  to  adopt 
the  whole  series  of  the  Plantagenet  Bangs  as  sovereigns  of 
Ireland — ^to  set  up  in  histoiy  a  dynasty  which  never  existed 
for  US;  to  leave  out  of  their  accoimts  of  a  monarcliical  people 
all  question  of  their  crown ;  and  to  pass  over  the  election  of 
1541  without  adequate,  or  any  inquiry.  . 

It  is  certain  that  neither  Henry  II.,  nor  Richard  I.,  ever 
used  in  any  written  instrument,  of  graven  sign,  the  slyle  of 
king,  or  even  lord  of  Ireland ;  though  in  the  Parliament  held 
at  Oxford  in  the  year  1185,  Henry  conferred  on  his  youngest 
49on,  John  lack-land yB.  title  which  he  did  not  himself  possess,and 

•  John  is  thenceforth  known  in  English  history  as  "Lord  of 

^'Ireland."  This  honour  was  not,  however,  of  the  exclusive  nature 

of  sovereignty,  else  John  could  hardly  have  borne  it  during  the 

'iif^tiihe  of  his  father  fend  brother.    And  although  we  read  that 

» Cardinal 'Octavian  was  sent  into  England  by  Pope  Urban  III., 

jjBj^lfcMggd  to  consecrate  John^  Jtinty  of  Ireland^  no  such  oonae- 

crdlioA.  took  place,  lQor  was  the  lordship  lobHd  upon,  at  any 

<  period^  as  otlwr  than  a  creation  of  the  royal  power  of  England 
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existing  in  Ireland,  which  could  be  recaUed,  transferrea,  or 
alienated,  without  detriment  to  the  prerogative  of  the  Kine- 

Neither  had  this  origiilal  view  of  the  relations  exStiog 
between  England  and  Ireland  undergone  any  changed  the 
tune  of  the  Council  of  Constance.  Of  this  we  have  a  curious 
mustration  in  the  style  employed  by  the  Queen  Dowager  of 
lleniy  V.,  wrho,  durmg  the  minority  of  her  son,  granted  char- 

tZ\Z  I^aT  ""{  ^°^^*°*?  *^.^  ^^■^^^'  ^^d  l^dy  of  Ireland." 
ihe  use  of  different  tirowns  in  the  coronations  of  aU  the  Tudors 

nSofn^Tfi!  ^  ^'°P  W'  '^^^«  Pl^y  ^^^  the  receS 
ongm  of  then-  secondary  title  was  understood  and  acknowledged 
durmg  the  remamder  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Nothing  of  the 
tond  was  practised  at  the  coronation  of  the  Plantagenet  Princes 
nor  were  tl^  arms  of  .Ireland  quartered  with  those  of  Enelkrid 
preYous  to  the  period  we  have  described— the  memorable  year 
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^    CHAPTEE  1. 

-J        EVENTS  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  EDWARD  SIXTfl!f     ♦  -  - 

ON'the  last  day  of  January,  1547,  Edward,  son  of  Henry,  by 
Lady  J^e  Seymour,  was  crowned  by  the  title  of  Edward  VI. 
He  was  then  only  mne  years  old^  and  was  destined  to  wear  the  . 
-  crown  but  for  six  years  airo:  a  few  months.    No  Irish  Parlia- 
ment was  convened  during  his  reign,  but  the  EeformatioarVas 
pushed  on  with  great  vig6ur,  at  first  under  the  patrpnageof  the 
Protector,  his  uncle,  and  subsequently  of  that  uncle's  rival,  the  • 
-Duke  of  Northumberland.    Archbishop  Cranmer  suffered  the 
zeal  of  neither  of  these  statesmen  to  flag  for  Want  of  stimulus, 
and  the  Lord  Den^ty  Saint  Leger,  judgiQg  from  the  cause  of 
.  his  disgrace  in  tne  next  reign,  approved  himself  a  willing 
assistant  in  the  work.  i ,        ^ 

..  Th6  Irish  Privy  Council,  Which  exercised  aU  the  powers  of 
government  during  this  short  reign,  was  composed  exclusively 
,of  partizans  of  the  Reformation.  Besides  Archbishop  Brown© 
and  Staples,  Bishop  of  Meath,  its  members  were  the  Chancellor, 
Read,  and  the  Treasurer,  Brabazon,  both  English,  with  the 
'  Judges  Aylmer,  Luttrel,  Bath;  Cusack,  and  Howth — all»pro8e-  ■ 
lytes,  at  least  in  form,  to  the  new  opiniong.  The  Earl  of 
Ormond,  with  sixteen  of  h;s  household,  having  been  poisoned 
At  a  banquet  in  Ely  House,  London,  in  October  .before  Henry's 
death,  the  influence  of  that  great  house  was  wielded  during  the 
minority  of  his  successor  by  Sir  Francis  Bryan,  an  English  ad- 
Venturer,  who  married  the  widowed  countess.  This  lady 
being,  moreover,  daughter  and  heir  general  to  James,  Earl  of  ^ 
Desmond,  brought  Bryan  powerful  connections  in  the  South, 
which  he  was  not  slow  to  turn  to  a  politic  account.  His  ambi- 
tion aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  supreme  authority,  militarx 
^and  dvll ;  but  when  at  length  he  attained  the  summit  of  hiii 
hopes,  he  only  lived  to  enjoy  them  a  few  months. 
laMeifee  Deputy  and  Coi^cil"tpr 
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they  had  began,  an  additioQal  military  force  was  felt  to  be 
necessary,  and  3ir  EdWard  Bellingham  was  sent  over,  soon 
after  Edward's  accession,  with  a  detachment  of  six  hmidred ; 
horse,  fom-  hundred  foot,  and  the  title  of  Captain  General.  This 
able  officer,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Francis  Bryan,  who  appears 
to  have  been  everywhere,  overran  Offally,  Leix,  Ely  and  West- 
Meath,  sending  the  chiefs  of  the  two  former  districts  as  prisoners 
to  London,  and  making  advantageous  terms  witii  those  of  the 
latter.  He  was,  however,  supplanted  in  the  third  year  of 
Edward  by  Bryan,  who  held  successively  the  rank  of  Marshal 
of  Ireland  and  Lord  Deputy.  Td  the  latter  office  he  Tt^as 
chosen  on  an  emergency,  by  the  Council,  in  December,  1549, 
but  died  at  Clonmel,  on  an  expedition  against  the  O'Oarrolls,  in 
the  following  February.  Hi^  successes  and  those  of  Belling- 
ham hastened  the  reduction  of  Leix  and  Offally  into  shire 
ground  in  the  following  reign. 

The  total  military  force  at  the. disposal  of  Edward's  com- 
manders was  probably  never  less  than  10,000  effective  men. 
By  the  aid  of  their  abundant  artillery,  they  were  enabled  tc 
ts^e  many  strong  places  hitherto  deemed  impregnable  to 
assault.  Thp  mounted  men  and  infantry,  were,  as  yet,  but^ 
partially  armed  ynth.  musquetons,  or.  firelocks — ^for  the  spear 
and  the  bow  still  found  advocates  among  military  meo.  The 
spearmen  or  lancers  were  chiefl.^siecwBtefd'Qr  the  marches  of  ^ 
Northumberland  from  the  hardy  race  of  borue  warriors ;  the 
mounted  bowmen  or  hobillers  were  generally  natives  of  Chester 
or  North  Wales.  Between  these  new  comers  and  the  native 
Anglo-Irish  troops  many  contentions  arose  from  time  to  time, 
but  in  the  presence  of  the  common  foe  these  bickerings  were 
completely  forgotten.  The  townsmen  of  Waterford  marched 
promptly  at  a  call,  under  their  standard  of  the  three  galleys, 
and  those  of  Dublin  as  cheerfully  turned  out  under  their  weU- 
known  banner,  decorated  with  three  flaming  towers. 

The  personnel  of  the  administration, -in  the  six  years  of 
Edward,  was  continually  uudergoing  chastge.  Bellingham,  Who 
succeeded  St.  Leger,  was  'Supplanted  by  Bryan,  on  whose 
death,  St  Leger  was  reappointed.  After  another  yeftr  Sir 
James  Croft  was  sent  over  to  replace  St.  Leger,  and  continued 
to  fill  the  office  until  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary.  But  who- 
ever rose  or  fell  to  the  first  rank  in  civil  affairs,  the  Privy 
Council  remained  exclusively  Protestant,  and  the  work  of  inno- 
vation  was  not  suffered  to  languish.  A  manuscript  account, 
"IpnbutM^To'ltaMaTHSius,"^  assi]^  th^~ 
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year  1549  as  the  date  when  "the  Mass  was  put  down," 
S  P'^^"^'  "a°d  divine  service  was  celebrated  in  English." 
Bishop  Mant,  the  historian  of  the  Established  Church .  in\ 
Ireland,  does  not  find  any  account  of  such  an  alteration,  nor 
does  the  statement  appear  to  him  consistent  with  subsequent 
facts  of  this  reign.  We  observe,  also,  that  in  1560,  Arthur 
Magennis,  the  Pope's  Bishop  of  Dromore,  was  allowed  by  the 
government  to  enter  on  possession  of  his  temporalities  after 
takmg  an  oath  of  allegiance,  while  King'p  Bishops  were 
appomted  in  that  and  the  next  two  years  to  the  vacant 
Sees  of  Kildare,  Leighlm,  Ossory,  and  Limerick.  A  vacancy 
havmg  occurred  in  the  See  of  Cashel,.in  1551,  it  was  un- 
accoimtably  left  vacant,  as  far  as  the  Crown  was  concerned, 
dunng  the  remainder  of  this  reign,  while  a  sunilar  vacancy 
in  Armagh  was  filled,  at  least  in  name,  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  Hugh  Goodacre,  chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of 
Wmchester,  and  a  favourite  preacher  with  the  Princess 
Elizabeth.  This  Prelate  was  consecrated,  according  to  a 
new  form,  in  Christ  Church,  Dublin,  on  2nd  of  February,  1523, 
together  with  his  countryman,  John  Bale,  Bishop  of  Ossory. 
*H-S  *"*^  P^'^^ates  were  Browne,  Staples,  and  Lancaster 
of  Kildare— aU  EngUsh.  The  Irish  Establishment,  however, 
does  not  at  all  times  rest  its  argument  for  the  validity  of  its  I 
episcopal  Order  upon  these  consecrations.  Most  of  their 
yriters  lay  claun  to  the  Apostolic  succession,  through  Adam 
Loftos,  consecrated  in  England,  according  to  the  ancient  rite, 
by  Hugh  Curwen,  an  Archbishop  in  communion  with  the  See 
of  Rome,  at  the  tune  of  his  elevation  to  the  episcopacy. 

In  February,  1551,  Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger  received  the 
Kmgs  commands  to  cause  the  Scriptures  translated  into  the 
English  tongue,  and  the  Liturgy  and  Prayers  of  the  Church, 
also  translated  into  English,  to  be  read  in  all  the  churches  of 
Ireland.  To  render  these  mstructions  effective,  the  Deputy 
summoned  a  convocation  of  the  Archbishops,  Bishops,  and 
Clergy,  to  meet  in  Dublin  on  the  1st  of  March,  1551.  In  this 
meetmg— the  first  of  two  m  which  the  defenders  of  the  old 
and  of  the  new  religion  met  face  to  face— the  Catholic  party 
wasjed  by  the  intrepid  Dowdal,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and 
the  Reformers  by  Archbishop  Browne.  The  Deputy,  who,  like 
most  laymen  of  that  age,  had  a  strong  theological  turn,  also 
took  an  active  part  in  the  discussion.  Finally  delivering  the 
royd  order  to  Browne,  the  latter  accepted  it  in  a  set  form  of 
wordB,  without  ieseivatiuuriiig-ABg¥ca5nBSEops  of  MeatS;:' 
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»  Kil<!are,  and  Leighlin,  and  Coyne,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  adhering 
to  his  act;  Pnmate  Dowdal,  with  the  other  Bishops,  having 
previously  retired  from  the  Conference.  On  Eaater  day  follow- 
ing, the  English  service  was  celebrated  for  the  first  time  m 
Christ  Church,  Dublin,  the  Deputy,  the  Archbishop,  and  the 
Mayor  of  the  city  assisting.  Browne  preached  from  the  text: 
"Open  mine  eyes  that>I  may  see  the  wonders  of  the  law" — a 
sermon  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  fierce  invective  against  the 
^ew  Order  of  Jesuits. 

Primate  Dowdal  retired  from  the  Castle  Confei^hce  to  Saint ' 
Mary's  Abbey,  on  the  north  side  of  the  tiffey,  where  he  con- 
tinued while  these  things  were  taking  place  in  the  city  proper. 
The  new  Lord  Deputy,  Sir  James  Crofts,  on  his  arrival  in  May, 
addressed  himself  to  the  Primate,  to  bring  about,  if  possible, 
an  accommodation  between  the  Prelates.    Fearing,  as  he  said, 
an  "order  ere  long  to  alter  church  matters,  as  well  in  ofiSces  as 
in  ceremonies,"  the  new  Deputy  urged  another  Conference, 
which  was  accordingly  held  at  the  Primate's  lodgings,  on  the 
16th  of  June.    At  this  meeting  Browne  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  present,  the  argtonent  on  the  side  of  the  Reformers  bemg 
maintamed  by  Staples.    The  points  discussed  were  chiefly  the 
essential  character  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  and  the 
invocation  of  Saints.    The  tone  observed  on  both  sides  was  fuU 
of  high-bred  courtesy.    The  letter  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
and  the  authority  of  Erasmus  in  Church  History  were  chiefly 
relied  upon  by  Staples;  the  common  consent  and  usago  of  all 
Christendom,  the  primacy  of  Samt  Peter,  and  the  binding 
nature  of  the  oath  taken  by  Bishops  at  their  consecration, 
were  pointed  out  by  the  Primate.    The  disputants  parted, 
with  expressions  of  deep  regret  that  they  could  come  to  no 
agreement;  but  the  Primacy  was  soon  afterwards  transferted 
to  Dublm,  by  order  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  Dowdal  fled  for 
refuge  into  Brabant.    The  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Anglican 
Episcopacy  have  never  since  met  in  oral  controversy  on  Irish 
ground,  though  many  of  the  second  order  of  the  clergy  in  both  ' 
communions  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  permitted  by  their 
superiors  to  engage  in  such  discussions. 

Whatever  obstacles  they  encountered  within  the  Church 

itself,  the  propagation  of  the  new  religion  was  not  confined  to 

morid  means,  nor  was  the  spirit  of  opposition  at  all  times 

restricted  to  mere  argument.    Bishop  Bale  having  begun  at 

_Ki|mnny  io  puU  doHmJhe  jevered  imagea^of  the^  Saints,  and 
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of  his  servants,  or  guard,  were  slain,  and  himself  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life  by  barricading  himself  in  his  palace. 
The  garrisons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  seats  of 
ecclesiastical  power  and  munificence  were  authorized  to  plunder 
their  sanctuaries  and  storehouses.  The  garrison  of  Down 
sacked  the  celebrated  shrines  and  tomb  of  Patrick,  Bridget,  and 
Oolnmbkill;  the  garrison  of  Garrickfergus  ravaged  RathUn 
Island  and  attacked  Derry,  from  which,  however,  they  were 
repulsed  with  severe  loss  by  John  the  Proud.  But  the  most 
lamentable  scene  of  spoliation,  and  that  which  excited  the 
profoundest  emotions  of  pity  and  anger  in  the  public  mind^ 
was  the  violation  of  the  churches  of  St.  Kieran — ^the  renowned 
Clonmacnoise.  This  city  of  schools  had  cast  its  cross-crowned 
shade  upon  the  gentle  current  of  the  Upper  Shannon  for  a 
thousand  years.  Danish  fury,  civil  storm,  and  Norman  hosti«- . 
lity  had  passed  over  it,  leaving  traces  of  their  power  in  the 
midst  of  the  evidences  of  its  recuperation.  The  great  Church 
■to  which  pilgrims  flocked  from  every  tribe  of  Erin,  on  the  9th 
of  September— St.  Eaeran's  Day;  the  numerous  chapels  erected 
by  the  chiefs  of  all  the  neighbouring  dans ;  the  halls,  hospitals, 
book-rhouses,  nunneries,  cemeteries,  granaries-^-Hsll  still  stood, 
awaitmg  from  Christian  hands  the  last  fatal  blow.  In  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Athlone— seven  or  eight  miles  distant— 
the  Treasurer,  Brabazon,  had  lately  erected  a  strong  "  Court" 
or  Castle,  from  whii^h,  in  the  year  1552,  the  garrison  saUled 
forth  to  attack  "  the  place  of  the  sons  of  the  nobTes,"-r-which  is 
the  meaning  of  the  name.  In  executing  t};||g||apk, they  exhi- 
bited a  fury  surpassing  tha$  of  Turgesius  anUft^#|«es.  The 
pictured  glass  was  torn  from  the  window  f ram^aplp^^  revered 
images  from  their  niches ;  altars  were  overthrown ;  l^^dd  ves- 

fJfels  polluted.  '*  They  left  not,"  say  the  Four  Masters^^a  book 
or  a  gem,"  nor  anything  to  show  what  Clonmacnoise  had'been, 
save  tiie  bare  walls  of  the  temples,  the  mighty  shaft  of  the 
round  tower,  and  the  monuments  in  the  cemeteries,  with  their 
inscriptions  in  Iiish,  in  Hebrew,  and  in  Latin.  The  Shannon 
re-echoed  with  their  profane  songs  and  laughter,  as  laden  with 
chalices  and  crucifies,  brandishing  croziers,  and  flaunting  vest- 
ments in  the  air^  their  ^surges  returned  to  the  walls  of  Athlone. 
In  all  the  Gaelic  speaking  regions  of  Ireland,  the  new  reli- 
^on  now  began  to  be  known  by  those  fruits  which  it  had  so 
abundantly  produced.      Though  the  southern  and  midland 

__diHt.rintfl  had  not  yet  recx)yered  from  the  exhanstion  copsequent 
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insurrection  of  Silken  Thomas,  the  northern  tribes  were  still 
unbroken  and  undismayed.  They  had  deputed  George  Paris, 
a  kinsman  of  the  Mdare  Fitzgeralds,  as  their  agent  to  the 
French  King,  m  the  latter  days  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  had  re- 
ceived two  ambassadors  on  his  behalf  at  Donegal  and  Dua** 
gannon.  These  ambassadors,  the  Baron  de  Forquevaux,  and 
the  Sieur  de  Montluc,  who  subsequently  became  Bishop  of 
Valence,  crossmg  ov^r  from  the  west  of  Scotland,  entered  into 
a  league,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  "  the  princes  "  of  Tyr- 
connell  and  Tyrowen,  by  which  the  latter  bound  themselves  to 
recognize,  on  certain  conditions,  "  whoever  was  Kinff  of  France 


as  King  of  Ireland  like 
into  the  reign  of  Edwi 
see  in  the  next  rei 
France  were  naturall 
The  only  native  ni 
at  this  period  is  th^t^o 


This  alliance,  though  prolonged 
^  nothing  definitive,  and  we  shall 
■|e  hopes  then  turned  towards 
Id  to  Spain. 

,  [  rises  into  historic  importanoe 
_         .  .     ^       3»  or  John  O'Neil, "  the  Frou# 

He  was  the  legitimate  son  of  that  Con  O'Neil  who  had  been 
girt  with  the  Earl's  baldric  by  the  hands  of  Henry  VIII.  His 
father  had  procured  at  the  same  time  for  an  illegitimate  son, 
Ferodach,  or  Mathew,  of  Dundalk,  the  title  of  Baron  of  Dun- 
gannon,  with  the  reversion  of  the  Earldom.  When,  however, 
John  the  Proud  came  of  age,  he  centred  upon  himself  the 
hopes  of  his  clansmen,  deposed  his.  father,  subdued  the  Baron, 
and  assumed  i^he  title  of  O'Neil.  In  1652  he  defeated  the 
efforts'of  Sir  William  Brabazoa  to  fortify  Belfast,  and  delivered 
Deny  from  its  plunderers.  From  that  time  till  his  tragical 
death,  in  the  ninth  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  stood  unques- 
tionably the  first  man  of  his  race,  both  in  lineage  and  action. 


CHAPTER  Ii: 

EVENTS  OF  TlIE'maN  OP  PHILIP  AND  MART. 

Tun  death  of  Edward  VI.  and  the  accession  of  the  lady  Mary 
were  known  in  Dublin  by  the  middle  of  July,  1553,  and  soon 
spread  all  over  the  kmgdom.  On  the  20th  of  that  month,  the 
form  of  proclamation  was  received  from  London,  in  which  the 
new  Queen  was  forbidden  to  be  styled  "  head  of  the  church/ 


tod  this  was  quicMy  Mowed  by  anot^OT  ordinance,  aijthorizmg 
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all  who  would  to  publicly  attend  Mass,  but  not  compelling 
,  thereto  any  who  were  unwilling.    A  curious  legal  difiSculty 
existed  in  relation  to  Mary's  title  to  the  Crown  of  Ireland.    By 
the  Irish  Statute,  88.  iten.  VIII.,  the  Irish  crown  was  entailed 
by  name  on  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  and  that  act  had  not  been  re- 
pealed.   It  was,  however,  held  ^to  have  been  superseded  by  th^ 
English  Statute,  85;  Hen.  VIII.,  which  i^Uowed  the  election  of 
1541,  and  declared  the  Crown  of  Ireland  "united, and  knit  to 
the  Imperial  Crown  of  the  Realm  of  England."    Bead  in  the 
ligh*^  of  tihe  latter  statute,  the  Irish  sovereignty  might  be  re-' ' 
garded  a-mere  appurtenance  of  that  of  England,  but  Mary  did 
not  so  consider  it.   At  her  coronation,  a  separate  crown  wa^iied ; 
for  Ireland,  nor  did  she^eel  assured  of  the  validity  oLher  aaim 
to  wear  it  tiU ;  she  had  obtained  a  formal  dispensatjm  to  that ' 
■  effect  from  the  Pope..   V  ji^ »  .        .      ;   ^^        '« 

;  '..  The  intelligence  of  the  new  Queen's  accession,  and  the,  pubVo 
restoration  of  the  old  religion,  diffused  a  general  joy  through- \ 
out  Ii;eland.    Festivals  and  pageants  were  held  in  the  streets, 
end  eloquent  sermcms  poured  froln  all  the  pulpits.    Archbishop . 
Dowdal  was  called  from  exile,  and  the  Primacy  was  restored 
*>  to  Armagh.    Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger,  his  ancient  antagonist, 
had  now  conformed  to  the  Court  fashion,  and  was  sent  over  to 
direct  the  establishment  of  that  religion  which,  he  had  been  so 
many  years  engaged  in  pulling  down.    In  1554,  Browne^ 
Staples,  Lancaster,  and  Travers,  were  formally  deprived  of  their " 
tsees;  Bale  and  Casey  of  Limerick  fled  beyond  seas,  without  k 
awaiting   judgment.      Married    clergymen    wore    invariably 
sUenced,  and  the  children  of  Browne  were  declared  by  statute 
illegitimate. 

What,  however,  gratified  the  public  even  more  than  these' 
retributions  was  the  liberatiouyof  the  aged  ChieFt)f  Off  ally  from 
,  the  Tower  of  London,  ft  the  earnest  supplication  of  his  heroic 
daughter,  Margare^  who  found  her  way  to  the  Queen's  pre- 
sepce  to  beg  that  Doon;  and  the^  simultaneops  restoration- of  ■ 
the  Esurldom  of  Kildare,  in  the  person  of  that  Gerald,  whchhad 
t^fiTk  SO  young  a  fugitive  among  the  glens  of  JStluskerry  and 
Donegal  and  had  since  undergone  so  many  continental  adven- 
tures. With  O'Conor  and  young  Gerald,  the  heirs  of  the  houses ' 
(tf  Orm^d  uid  of  Upper  Ossory  were  also  allowed  to  return,  to  - 
their  Iramesyto  the  great  delight  of  the  southern  half  of  the  * 
~     subsequent  marriage  of  M&ry  with  Ph^p  II.  of 
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Great  as  was  the  change  in  this  respect,  it-  is  not  to  be  in-, 
ferred  that  the  national  relations  of  Ireland  luid  Eagland  ^ere 
materially  affected  by  sach  a  change  of  sovereign.  The 
maxims  of  conquest  were  not  to  be  abandoned  at  the  dicta 
of  reli^on.  The  supreme  power  continued  to  be  entrusted  o; 
to  Englishmen ;  while  the  same  Parliament  (8rd  and  4th  Philip 
and  Mary)  which  abolished  the  title,  of  head  of  the  Church,  and 
restored  the*.  Roman  jurisdiction  in  ma^rs  spiritual,  divided 
Leix  fiad  Offi9illy,  Glenmalier  and  Slewmai^,  into  shire  ground, 
subject  to  English  law,  under  the  name  of  King's  and  Queeh's 
Counly.  The  new  forts  of  Maryborough  and  Philipstown,  as 
well  as  the  county  names,  served  to  teach  the  people  of  Leinster 
that  the  work  of  conguest^could  be  as  industriously  prosecuted 
by  Catholic  as  by  Protestant  rulers.  Nor  were  these  forts 
established  and  maintained  without  many  a  struggle.  St.  Leger, 
and  his  still  abler  successor,  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  and  the  new 
Lord  Treasurer,  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  were  forced  to  lead  mwiy  an 
expedition  to  the  relief  of  those  garrisons,  and  the  dispersion  of 
their  assailants.  It  wa^  not  in  Irish  human  nature  to  submit 
'to  the  constant  pressure  of  a  foreigfn  power  without  seizing 
every  possible  opportunity  for.  its  expulsion. 

The  new  principle  of  primogeniture  introduced  at  the  com- 
mutation of  chief tainries  into  earldoms  was  productive  in  this 
reign  of  much  commotion  and  bloodshed.  The  seniors  of  the 
O'Briens  resisted  "its  establishment  in  Thomolld,  on  the  death 
of  the  first  Earl ;  Calvagh  CDonnell  took  arms  against  his 
father,  to  defeat  its  introduction  into  Tyrconnell ;  John  the 
Proud,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  reign  of  Edward,  had  been  one 
of  its  earliest  opponents  in  Ulster.  Being  accused  in  the  last 
year  of  Queen  Mary  of  procurmg  the  death  of  his  ille^timate 
brother,  the  B^ron  of  Dungannon,  in  order  to  remove  him  from 
his  path,  he  was  summoned  to  account  for  those  circumstances 

'  before  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  then  acting  as  Lord  Justice.  His 
plea  has  been  preserved  to  us,  and  no  doubt  represents  the 
previuling  opinion  of  the  Gaelic-speaking  population  towards 
the  new  system.  He  aaswered,  "  that  the  surrendei*<which  his 
father  had  made  to  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  restoration  which 

>  Henry  made  to  his  father  again  were  of  no  force ;  inasmuch  as 
his  father  had  no  right 'to  the  lands  which  he  surrendered  to 
the  King,  except  during  his  own  life ;  that  he  (John)  himself 
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tion ;  and  that  he  assumed  no  superiority  over  the  chieftains 
of  the  North  except  what  belongted  to  his  ancestors."    To  thef9 
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'  ^^,>Jview8  he  adhered  to  the  last,  accepting  no  English  honours, 
r  though  quite  willing  to  live  at  peace  with  EngHsh  sovereigilB. 
When  the  title  of  Earl  of  Tyrone  was  revived,  it  was  in  favour 
of  the  son  of  the  Baron,  the  celebrated  Hugh  O'l^TeU,  the 
ally  of  Spain,  and  tito  most  formidable  antagonist  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  ' 

A  In  the  Irish.  Parliament  already  referred  to  (8rd  and  4th 
Philip  and  Mary)  an  Act  was  passed  dedaring  it  a  felony  to  ^ 
introduce  aftned  Scotchmen  into  Ireland,  or  to  intermarry  with 
tljpm  without  a  license  under  the  great  seal.  This  statute  viras 
directed  agu6^  those  multitudes  of  Islesmen  and  Highlanders 
who  annually  crossed  the  narrow  strait  which  separates  Antrim 
from  Argyle  to  harass  the  English  garrisons  alongshore,  or  to 
enlist  as  auxiliaries  in  Irish  quarrels.  In  1556,  under  one  of 
their  principal  ledgers,  James,  son  of  Conal,  they  laid  siege  ,to 
Cwrickfergus  and  occupied  Loi^d  Sussex  some  six  weeks  in  the 
'  .  glens  of  Antrim!  '  Their  leader  finally  entered  into  conditions, 
the  nature  df  which  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  their  acceptance.  John 
O'Nea  had  usually  in  his  service  a  number  of  these  mercenary 
troops,  from  among  whom  he  selected  sixty  body-guai*ds,  the 
same  number  supplied  by  his  own  dan.  In  his  first  attempt 
to  subject  Tyrconnell  to  his  supremacy  in  1557,  his  camp  near 
Raphoe  was  surprised  at  night  by  Calvagh  O'Donnell,  and  his 
native  and  foreign  guards  were  put  to  the  sword,  while  he 
himself  barely  escaped  by  swimming  the  Mourne  and  the  Finn. 
lit  O'Donnell  had  frequently  employed  a  similar  force,  in  his  own 
'  defence ;  and  we  read  of  the  Lord  of  Clanrickarde  driving  back 
a  host  of  them  engaged  in  the  service  of  his  rivalS|  irooi  the 
banks  of  the  Moy,  in  1558.  f 

Although  the  memory  of  Queen  Mary  has  been  held  up  to 
exe(Tation  during  thi'ee  centuries  as  a  bloody-minded  and 
^  malignant  persecutor  of  all  who  differed  from  her  in  religion,  it 
is  certain  that  in  Ireland,  where,  if  anywhere,  the  Protestant 
minority  might  have  been  extinguished  by  such  severities  as 
are  imputed  to  her,  ri^  persecution  for  conscience'  sake  took 
'1^  place.  Married  Bishops  were  deprived,  and  married  priests 
"^^  were  silencod,  but  beyond  this  no  coerdon  was  employed.  It 
has  been  said  there  fwas  not  time  to  bring  the  machinery  to 
bear;  but  surely  if  there  Was  time  to  do  so  in  England,  within 
tbe^pace  of  fiva  years,  there  was  time  in  Ireland  nlso,  Tha. 
oonsding  truth — ^honourable  to  human  nature  and  to  Ohristian 
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danger  in  their  own  country,  sought  and  found  a  refqge  from 
their  fears  in  the  western  island.  The  families  of  Agar,  Ellis  ' 
and  Harvey,  are  desfiended  from  emigrants,  who  were  accom- 
panied from  Cheshire  by  a  clergyman  of  their  own  cBoice, 
whose  ministrations  they  freely  enjoyed  during  the  remainder 
of  this  reign  at  Dublm.  The  stoiy  about  Ik.  Cole  having  been 
despatched  to  Ireland  with  a  commission^  punish  heretics, 
and,  losing  it  oi^the  way,  is  «nw%thy  of  serious  notice,  If 
there  had  been  any  such  determination  formed  there  was  ample 
time  to  put  it  into  execution  betweem  1553  and  1558.  ~ 


i^' 


j.,1  ^      CHAPTER- III..  r 

JtCOESSION  OP  QUEEN  ELIZABETH— PAELIAMENT  OP  1560—. 
THE  AOT  OP  IWP'OEMITy--0AEEEB  AJTDJDEATH  OP  JOHN 
O'NEIL  "  THE  PbOUD."  ^ 


The  daughter  of  Anna  Boleyn'was  promptly  proclaimed 
Queen  the  same  day  09  which  Mary  died— the  17th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1558.  Elizabeth  ^as  then  in  her,  26th  year,  proud  of  her 
beauty,  and  confident  in  her  abilities.  Her  great  capacity  had 
been  cultivated  by  the  best  masters  of  the  age,  and  the  best 
of  all  ages,  early  adversity.^  Her  vices  were  hereditary  in  her 
blood,  but  her  genins  for  government  so  far  surpassed  any  of 
her  immediate  predecessors  as  to  throw  her  vices  mto  the 
shade.  Durmg  the  forty-four  ;^s  in  which  she  wielded  the 
English  sceptre,  many  of  the  mcst  stirring  occurrences  of  our 
history  took  place;  it  c^uld  hardly  have  'fallen  out  otherwise, 
under  a  sovereign  of  so  much  vigouf,  having  the  command  of 
such  immense  resources. 

On  the  news  of  Mary's  death  reachmg  Ireland,  the  Lord 
Deputy  Sussex  returned  to  Engla^jl,  and  Sir  Henry  Sidney, 
the  Treasurer,  was  appointed  his  successor  ad  interim.  As  W 
England,  so  in  Ireland,  though  for  somewhat  different  reason*, 
the  first  months  of  the  new  reign  were  marked  by  a  conciliating 
and  temporizing^  policy.  Elizabeth,  who  had  not  assumed  the 
title  of  "Head  of  the  Church,"  continued  to  hear  Mass  for 
several  months  after  her  RccffSBfon.    At  her  roronntion  aho  bad 


%  ffigh  iffaSMTaaSg,  accompanied,  it  is  true,  by  a  Galvinistio 
sermon.    Before  proceedbg  with  the  work  of  "reformation,** 
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,inangurated  by  her  father,  and  arrested  l>y^lier  sister,  she 
proceeded  cautiously  to  establish  herself,  and  her  Insh  deputy 
followed  in  the  same  cateful  line  of  conduct.  HaviJig  tot 
Aiade  a  menacing  demonstration  against  John  the  Frond,  he 
eritere'd  into  friendly  correspondence  with  him,  and  tmaUy 
ended  the  campaign  by  standing  godfather  to  one  of  hi» 
chUdren.  This  relation  of  gossip  among  the  old  Irish  was  no 
mere  matter  of  ceremony,  but  involved  obhgations  laating  as 
life,  and  sacred  as  the  ties  of  kindred  blood.  By  seekmg  suclk 
A  sionsor,  O'NeU  placed  himself  in  Sidney's  power,  rather  than 
Si(key  in  his,  sinfce  the  two  men  must  have  f#  very  differently 
bound  by  the  conijection  into  which  they  had  entered.  As  aji 
evidence  of  the  Imperisd  poUcy  of  the  moment,  the  incident  i» 

instructive.  •  .  „.        ,     ,^,    i,  i.  u ,  „^ 

Round  the  personal  history  of  this  splendid,  but  by  no 
means  stainless.Ulster  Prince,  the  events  of  the  first  mne  years 
oLElizabeth's  reign  over  Ireland  naturally  group  themselves, 
mother  at  her.  Majesty's  cduncU-board,  or  among  the  bcottish 
islands,  or  in  hall, or  hut  at  home,  the  attention  <tf  all  mamner 
of  men  interested  in  Ireland  was  fixed  upon  the  movements  of 
•John  the  Proud.  In  tracing  his  career,  we  therefore  ntoally 
gather  aU,  or  nearly  all,  the  threads  of  the  national  story,  durmg 
ttfe  first  ten  years  of  Queen  Mary's  successor.  : 

^  In  the  second  year  of  Elizabeth,  Lord  Deputy  Sussex,  who 
returned  fully  possessed  of  her  Majesty's  Ws,  summoned  the 

/    ParUament  to  meet  in  Dublm  on  the  12th  d^  Januaiy,  1560. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  though  the  union  of  the 

M  crowns  was  now  of  twenty  yeartj'  standmg,  the  writs  wwe  not 

•  issued  to  the  nation  at  large,  but  only  to  the  ten  c^nties  of 

.  PubUn,  Meath,  Louth,  West-Meath,  Kadare,Carlow,  Kilkenny, 

r  Wexford,  Waterford,  and  Tipperary,  with  their  boroughs.    The 

published  instructions  of  Lor*  Sussex  were  *' to  make  such 

'  statutes  (concerning  reUgion)  as  were  made  m  England,  mutatis  ^ 

'  mutandis."    As  a  preparation  for  the  legislature,  St.  Patrick  s 

Cathedral  and  Christ  Church  were  purified  by  pamt;  the  mcbes 

-of  the  Saints  were  for  the  second  time  emptied  of  their  unages; 

•  '  texts  of  Scripture  were  blazoned  upon  the  walls,  and  the  Ditany 

iwaa  chanted  m  EngUsh.    After  these  preparatory  demonstra- 

,•^008,  the  Deputy  opened  the  new  ParUament,  which  sat  for 

one  short  but  busy  month.    The  Acte  of  Mary's  Parliament, 

re-establishing  ecclesiastical  relations  with  Rome,  were  the  farst 

'-—ffiffig  repealed;  then  bo  mudi  of  the  AtJfc  Sa,  Ilepy  Vltln^ia — 
related  to  the  succession,  was  revived;  aU  (epdep^tical  juns- 
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*  didibitwas  next  declared  vested  in  the  Crown,  and  all  "judges 

'  justices,  mayors,  and  tempforal  officers  were- declared  bound  ^ 
^    take  the  oath  of  supremacy;"  the  penalty  attached  to  the  refusal 
^  of  the  oath,  by  .this  stat^,  being  "forfeiture  of  office  and  pro- 
motion durmg  life."    PrS^eding  rapidly  in  the  same  direcdon, 
It  was  declared  that  commissioners  in  ecclesiastical  causes 
.     should  adjudge  nothihg  as  heresy  which  was  not  expressly  so 
ojndemned  by  the  Canonical  Scriptures,  the  received  General 
Councils,  or  by  Parliament.     The  penalty  ol  prcmunire  was 
^eclared^  in  force,  and,  to  crown  the*  work,  the  celebyated' 
^    ".Act  pf  Uniformity"  was  passed.     Thig  was  followed  by 
other  statutes  for  the  restoration  of  first  fruits  and  twentieths, 
.  and  for  the  appointment  of  Bishops  by  the  rqxal  prerogative, 
or    conge  d'«/ire— elections    by  the    chapter  ^mg    declared 
mere  "shadows   of   election,  and    derogatory  to   the    pre- 
rogative."     Such   -was,    in    biief,    th©   legislation    of   that 
famous  Parliament  of  ten  counties— the  often  quoted  statutes 
^     of  the    "2nd  of   Elizabeth."      In   thQ  Act  of    Uniformity, 
the  best  known  of  all  its  statutes,  there  was  4his  curious 
-;  savmg  clause  inserted:  th^t  whenewr  the  " priest  or  common 
vmimster"  could  not  speak  English,-  he  might  stiU  continue 
to    celebrate   the    service   in    the    Latm    tongue."     Such 
other  observances  were  to  be  had  as  were  prescribed  by  the 
2od- Edward  VI.,  until  her  Majesty  should  "publish  further 
'ceremomes  or  rites."    We  have  no  history  of  the  det>ates  of 
^is  ParUament  of  a  month,  bift  there  is  ample  reason  to  believe 
,that  some  of  these  statutes  were  resisted  throughout  by  a 
majority  of  the  Upper  House,  stUl  chiefly  composed  of  CathoUc 
Peers ;  that  the  clause  saving  the  Latm  ritual  was  inserted  as 
^  compromise  with  this  opposition ;  that  som|rfk*the  other  Acts 
were  passed  bv^^tealth  in  the  absence  of  n^'  members,  and 
that  the  ^ord  Pfeputy  gavfe  fm  solemn  pledge  the  statute  of 
.Uniformity  should  be  enforced,  if  passed.  •  So  severe  was  the 
struggle,  and  so  littl#8atisfied  was  Sussex  with  his  success, 
that  he  hastUy  dissolve^^  Houses  and  went  over  persraall' 
to  EnglancLto  represent  the  state  of  feel^he  had  encouni      ' 
J  inally,  it  Is  remarkable  that  no'other  iPiian^ent  was  cal 

♦  Ireland  till  nine  years  afterwards— a  convmcing  proof  of  «^ 
unmanageable  that  body,  even  constituted  as  it  was,  had  shown 

,,  itself,  to  be  in  matters  affecting  religioBfc    •    \-         "     -       * 

The  non-invitation  of  the  Irish  chiefs  to  this  Parliament, 
■plijary,  to  ihe  precedent  sctia-MaFy^  reign  and  iti  IMIyiltfr 


ilftws  enacted,  and  the  commo1|on  th^  excite^  iu  the  mnhn  of 
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,;fc|ie"olergy,  were  circtimftalites  which  covld  no^^i^^^9^ 
nhe  attetfKon  of  JolmiiD^Nea.    Even  if  insensilj' ^ 
spired  at  Dublin,  thfcdefatigable  Sussex— o: 
TOabeth-s  able  Cour|^-did  not  suffer  him  long 
his  relations  tPthe  ni^w  Queen.    E|e  miAht  be 
but  he  waa^not  the  l#d  Elizab^h's^ne 
clafened  "Cmeil"  ofl&|e  rattyM'ullai^^, 
BitDungapnon,  adjud^|«life  afpiiftth.    Itwas 
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such  jurisdictions  as  tb^e^pltie  alPie  NomlanJ^|sTtiip  c^^ld  ^^f 
not  stand,  long,  on  -^eivsame  sofl,  apd'""'^"  tti_x^^ 


perc^iyed'^at 


.lablish  1 . 

so  read  all 

t  hf  foreign  p( 

England  Was 

_^y  movements  which  now  seem  inex- 

lindferstQod' when  we^  redC|Uect  that  they  % 

.  menaces  of  foreign  poWears.  ^       -^ 

_  ^ ^  anciently  exercised  a  highfhandefi  superior- 

,  'W^'ail  iSster^ftnd  John  the  Pi^ud  wad#t  the  man  to  let 

*v:  l#clajm^ie  idle  in  any  district. of  that  wi^pread  Province. 

"  "ft  authority  which  has  fallen  into  decay  mu^ll^  asserted  only 

atlipropitlous  tune,  And  with  the  utmost  tact  ymd  here  it  was 

Elizabeth's  'statesmen  fouiid  their  most  effiiltive  means ,pf 

^kihg  O'Neii.    '0*Donnell,  who  was  his  father-in-law,  was 


'U  studiously  conciliated;  his  second  wife,  a  lady^f  the  Ai'gyle 

,    fam^y,  received  cosily  presents  from  the  Queen ;  O'Reilly  was 

' created  Earl  of  Breffni,  and  encouragedto  resist  the  superiority 

to  Which  the,  house, of  Durtgannon  laid  claim.    The  natural 

donseqnences  followed ;  Jo^in  the  Proud  swept  like  a  storm  over 

.  the  fertile  huls  of  Cftvan,  and  compelled  the  new-made  Earl  to 

"   deliver  him  tribute  and  hostages.   O'Dgnpell,  attended  only  by  a 

/^few'of  .his  household,  was  seized  in.  a  religious  house  upon 

•     Lough  Swilly,  and  Subjected  to  every  indignity  which  an 

'insolent  enemy  could  devise.    His  Countess,  aheady  alluded  to, 

supposed  to  have  been  privy  to  this  surprise  of  her  husband, 

becanle  the  mistress  of  his  captor'arid  jailer,  to  whom  she  bore 

^several  children.     What  deepens  the  horror^ipf  this  odious 


domestic  tragedy  is  the  fact  that  the  wife  of  0* 
of  O'Donnell,  thus  supplanted  by  her  shai 
under  her  ow|fltoof,  died  soon  aftetwi 
grief,  and  .d^mnguish,"  at  the  s_ 
-privatfr  life  "broNeil,  and  the  severi 


wretqhed  father.    All  the  patriotic  des 
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mg  abilities  of  John  the  Proud,  cannot  abatfe  a' jot  of  our 
detestation  of  such  a  private  life ;  though  slandered  in  other ' 
respects  as  he  was,  by  hostUe  pens,  np  evidence  hm  been 
adduced  to  clear  his  memofjr  of  these  indeUble  stains:  nor 
after  becoming  acquainted  with  then-  existetrcfi  can  we  foUow 
his  after  career'  with  that  heartfelt  sympathy  with  which  tha 
lives  of  purer  patriots  must  always  inspire  us.      " 

V    inftrt^l^^l^^^T.V  Sussex,  that  the  penal  legislation  of 
1560  should  he  a  dead  letter,  was  not  long  observed.    In  Itfay 
•  of  the  year  following  its  enactiiient,  a  commissiqn  was  appointed 
;  to  enforce  the  2nd  Elizabeth,.in  West-Meath ;  and  in  1562  a 
wmilar  commission  was  appointed  for  Meath  and  Armagh    By 
liese  commissioners  Dr.  William  Walsh,  O^thoUc  Bilhop  of 
>  Meath,  was  arraigned  and  unprisoned  for  preaching  aginst 
the  new  liturgy;  a^  Prelate  who  afterwards  died  an  eale  in^ 
bpam.    The  pnmatial  see  was  for  the  moment  vacant,  Arch- 
bishop  Powda^  having  died  at  London  three,  months'  before  " 
Queen  Mary—on  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption,  1558.    Ter.  ^ 
ence.  Dean  of  Armagh,  who  acted  as  administrator,  convened 
?S?   x°Jl  the  English-speaking  clergy  of  the  Province  in  July, 
M-'  *r'?f?8?i^^*'  ^^*  ^  *^^«  dignitary  foU6wed  in  the  steps 
of  bis  fa;thfiiil  predecessors,,  his  deanery  was  conferred  upS 
Dr.  Adam  Loftiis,  Chaplain  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant :  two  y^ 
•subsequently  the  dignity  of  Ai-chbishopof  Armagh  was  con- 
ferred upon  the  same  person.    Dr.  Loftus,  a  native  of  York- 
sbire,  had  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Queen  at  a  publie 
exhibition  at  Cambridge  University;  he  was  lint  28  years  old, 
according  to  Sir  James  Ware,  when  consecrated  Primate— but 

'  Dr.  Mant  thinks  he  miist  have  attamed  at  least  the  canonical 
age  of  30.  During  the  whole  of  this  reign  he  continued  to' 
reside  at  Dublin,  which  see  was  early  placed  imder  his  jurisdic-  ^ 
tion  m  heu  of'  the  inaccessible  Armagh.  Fot  forty  years  he 
contmuedone  of  the  ruling  spirits  at  DubUn,  whether  acting' 
^  ^^  Chancellor,  Lord  Justice,  Privy  Councillor,  or  Pirrt 
mvost  of  Tnnity  qpUege.    He  was  a  pluraUst  m  Church  and 

,  bta-te;  insatiable  of  money  and  honours ;  if  he  did  not  orfiatlv 

'\i..^^T^  ^"^^"^"^  ^^  ^^  neighbour  and  openly  assumed 
tunf hCfr  ir ""'  !r^  °^  ^^«*«^'  ^'^^  theT>ro'!i^S 

T^^^^'^^^^^^^^^P^^^^^^^^onneU  was  yiS^ 
^up on «eeiving a munifioBnt ransoi^but  his infalLZ^lJ; ^ 
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mained  with  her  paramour.    A  negotiation  was  set  on  -foofowith  • 
;  the  chiefs  of  the  Highland  and  Island  Scots,  large  numbers  of. 
whom  entered  into  O'Neil's  service.   Emissaries  were  despatched* 
to  the  French  Court,  where  they- found  a  favourable  reception, 
as  Elijzabeth  was  known  to  be,  in  league  with  the  King  of  . 
Navarre  and  the  Huguenot  leaders  against  Francis  II.    The 
unexpected  death  of  the  Kiog  at  the  close  of  1560  ;  the  return 
of  his  yoiithful  widow,  Queen  Mary,  to  Scotland ;  the  vigorous 
regency  of  Catheiine  de  Medicis  during  the  minority  of  her    , 
second  son ;  the  ill-success  of  Elizabeth's  arms  during  the  cam- 
paigns of  1561-2-3,  followed  by  the  humiliating  peace  of 
April,  1564~-these  events  are  all  to  be  borne  in  memory  when 
considering  the  extraordmary  relations  which  were  maintained 
dming  the  same  years  by  the  proud  Prince  of  Ulster,  with  the  . 
.  still  prouder  Queen  of  England.    The  apparently  contradictory- 
tactics  pursued  by  the  Lord  Deputy  Sussex,  between  his  return 
to  Dublin  in  the.sprmgof  1561,  and  his  final  recall  in  1564, 
whpn  read  by  the  light"  of  events  which  transpired  at  Paris, 
London,  and  Edmburgh,"  become  easily  mtelligiblep     In  then 
spring  of  the  first  mentioned  year,  it  was  thought  possible  to 
intimidate  O'Neil,  so  Lord  Sussex,  with  the  Earl  of  Qrmond  aa 
second  in  comniand,  marched  northwards,  entered  Armaghv= 
and  began  to  fortify  the  city,  with  a  view  to  placing  m  it  a  , 
powerful  garrison.    O'Neil,  tbgcfemove  the  seat  of  hostilities, ' 
made  an  kruption  mto  the  plain  of  Meath,  and  menaced  Dub- v^ 
lin.    The  utmost  consternation  prevailed  at  his  approach,  and 
the  Deputy,  while  continumg  the  ' fortification  ^Armagh, 
despatched  the  main  body  of  his 'troops  to  press  on  the  rear 
of  the  aggressor.    By  a.  rapid  c^termai-ch,  O'Neil  came  up 
with  this  force,  laden  with  s];«,  in  .Louth,  and  after  au  , 
obstmate  engagement  routed  tUm  with  unmense  loss.     On 
receipt    of    this    intelligence,  .Sussex    promptly    abandoned 
Armagh,  and  returned  to  Dublin,  while  O'Neil  erected  his 
standard,  as  far  South  as  Drogheda,  within  twenty  mUes  of 
the  capital.     So  critical  at  this  moment  was  the  aspect  of 
affairs,  that  all  the  energies  of  the  English  interest  yere  taxed 
to  the  utmost.    In,  the  autumn  of  the  year,  Sussei  marched* 
again  from  Dublin  northward,  having  at  his  si(ie\  the  five 
powerful  Earls  of  Kildare,  Ormond,  Desmond,  Thomond,  a^d^ 
Clanrickarde — whose"  mutual  feuds  had  befeh  healed  pt  dis^sr 
eembled  for  the  day.    O'Neil  prudently  fell  back  before  this 


t     ; 


powerful  expe^tion,  which  found  its  %iy  to  the  shores  of- 
Lough  Foyle,  without  bringmg  him  to  an  engagement,  and 
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■without  any  militajy  advantage.  As  the  shortest  way  of 
getting  rid  of  such  an  enemy,  the  Lord  Deputy,  though  one  9f 
the  wisest  and  most  justly  celebrated  of  Elizabeth's  Counsellors, 
■did  not  hesitate  to  communicate  to  his  royal  mistress  the  project 
of  hiring  an  assassin,  named  Nele  Gray,  to  take  off  the  Prince 
of  Ulster,  but  the  plot,  though  carefully  elaborated,  miscarried. 
Foreign  news,  which  probably  reached  him  only  on  reaching  the 
Foyle,  led  to  a  sudden  change  of  tactics  on  the  part  of  Sussex, 
and  the  young  Lord  Kildare — O'Neil's  cousin-germain,  was 
employed  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  the  enemy  they  had  set  out 
to  demoUsh. 

.  This  Lord  Kildare  was  Gerald,  the  eleventh  Earl,  the  same 
whom  we  have  spoken  of  as  a  fugitive  lad,  in  the  last  years  of 
Henry  VIIL,  and  as  restored  to  his  estates  and  rank  by  Queen 
Mai-y.  Although  largely  indebted  to  his  CathoUcity  for  the 
protection  he  had  received  while  abroad  from  Francis  I., 
Charles  V.,  the  Duke  of  Tuscany  and  the  Koman  See- 
especially  the  Cardinals  Pole  and  Farnese — ^and  still  more 
indebted  to  the  late  CathoUc  Queen  for  the  restoration  of  hisi 
family  honom's,  this  fiuiphed  courtier,  now  in  the  very  mid- 
summer of  life,  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  acc(Jijplished 
persons  of  his  time,  did  not  hesitate  to  conform  hi^elf,  at 
least  outwardly,  to  the  religion  of  the  State.  Shortly  btftti 
the  campaign  of  which  we  have  spoken,  he  had  been  susp^B^ 
of  treasonable  designs,  but  had  pleaded  his  cause  successfully ' 
with  the  Queen  in  person.  From  Lough  Foyle,  accompanied 
by  the  Lord  Siane,  the  Viscount  Baltinglass,  and  a  suitable 
guard.  Lord  Kildare  set  out  for  John  O'Neil's  camp,  where  a 
truce  was  concluded  between  the  parties.  Lord  Sussex  under- 
taking to  withdraw  his  wardens  from  Annagh,  and  O'Neil 
engaging  himself  to  live  in  peace  with  her  Majesty,  and  to 
serve  "when  necessary  against  her  enemies."  Thie  coiisms 
also  agried  personally  to  visit  the  English  Court  tllfiflMKag 
year,  and  accordingly  in  Janluary  ensuing  they  weiattlfSng- 
land,  from  which  they  retitrned  home  in  the  latter  end, of  May. 

i  The  reception  of  John  the  Proud,  at  the  Comt  of  Elizabeth, 
was  flattering  m  the  extreme.  Thecomtiers  stared  and  smiled 
at  his  bareheaded  body-guard,  with  then*  crocus-dyed  vests, 
fihoi^^kets,  and  shaggy  cloaks.  But  the  broad-bladed  battle- 
a^^MP^the  smewy  arm  which  wielded  it,  inspired  admiration 
tdfltgthe  uncouth  costume.    The  haughty  indifference  with 

rfifelTrinceof  Ulster  treated  every  one  about  the  Coui^ 
except  the  Queen,  gave  a  keener  edge  to  Uie  saj^'i^  q^- 
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ments  which  were^^Mijjyykilged  in  at  the  expense  of  his 
style  of  dress.  ^^■HHB^imed  him^^^  O'Neil  the  Great,  ^ 
cousin  to  Saiaj|i|pHHII|^  to  the  Queen  of  England,  ^d 
enemy  to  all  t|Oro^n5esmes  I"  O'Neil  was  well  pleased  with 
his  reception  jp^TElizabeth.  When  taxed  upon  his  return  with 
having  m{^e  peace  with  her  MfilJesty,  he  answered — "  Yea,  in 
her  cC^n  l?ed-chamber."  There  .were,  indeed,  many  points  ia 
common  in  both  t|ieir  charactersyiMpillp^  "  ^^. 

He^  Majesty,  by  letters  pMesTdated  at  vnndjwr,  on  the 
16th  of  .Januaiy,  1668,  recognized  in  John  the  Proud  "the  i_. 
name  jM  title  of  O'Neil,  with  the  like  authority,  jurisdiction,  ' 
and  ^^eminence,  as  any  of  his  ancestors."  And  O'Neil^  by 
ar^tal^dated  at  Benburb,  the  18th  of  November  of  the  same 
y^^Tflciting  the  letters  patent  aforesaid,  bound  himself  and  his 
Bvilprngans  to  behave  as  "  the  Queen's  good  and  faithful  subjects 
ag^st  all  persons  whatever."  Thus,  so  far  ps  an  English 
^  aUianoe  could  guarantee  it,  was  the  supremacj/of  this  daring 
6hief  guarantbed  in  U^er  from  the  Boyne  to  the  North  Sea. 

In  perfo^piing  his  part  of  the  eligagemenli^hus  entered  into,  ^ 
O'Neil  is  placed  in  a  less  invidious  light;b5*' English  l^^^s  ■ 
than  formerly.    They  now  describe  him  ai^cnipulously  iS^ul 
tj^  his  woM'^as  chaiitable  to  the  poOT,  always  carving,  and 
sending  meat*  fipn' his  own  table-td^the  beggar  at  the.gate 
,bfefore  eatang  himself.    Of  the  sincerity  with  which  he  carried  ^ 
out  the  expulsion  of;the  Islesmen  and  Highlanders   ffpm 
"  Ulster,  the  result  afforded^he%iost  conclusive  evidence.    I#% 
true  he  had  himself  invited  those  bands  gito  the  Province  .to 
jaid  hun  against  ijn  vet^power  with  wh|ph  he  was  now  at 
peace,  and,  thereS||jth'l8Fmight%i  their  view  allege  duplicity  .^ 
and  desertion  agmst  him.    Yet  enliste^  as  the^  usually  were  $. 
f      but  for  a  single  camjMkm,  O'Neil  expected  them  to  depart  as  = 
l?!0dily  as  they  hadii^fe.    But  inl%is  etpecHlon  ha  was  dis- 
appointed.   Their  iea^fers,  Angus^,  J&itoes^i^d  SorleyJjIcDd^ald^^  * 
^'.refused  to  recognize 'the  pew  relat;ku|fc^^i^^'^^<i  aris^*;and 
X)'Neil  was,  therefore»4DompeM  to  raiort  to  force,   HediFeated 
me  Scottish  troops  at  GlenfeaHbew  Ball^castle,  in  1664,  in  an 
a^OB  ^herein  An^s  McDo|Ha'd|p  slain,  James  died  of  his 
wwtup^^  and  Sorley 'was  OBpied  prisoner  to  Benburb.    An 
||li)nglish  auxiliary  force,  under  Colonel  Randolph,  sent  round  by 
i^    sea,  under  .^pretence  of  "Co-operating  against  lke  Scots,  took  4. 
t  possession  of  Deny  and  began  to  fortify  it.     But  their  leader 
—  lr«»  itein  M  a  smnpslr^with  a  party  xrf  O'Neil's  peopte  -wiro- 
disKked  the  fortress,  and  whether  by  accident  or  otherwise  then* 
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magazine  e:q)loded,  kiUmg  a  great  part  of  the  garrison  and 

tTs^^r^^t  ^---ttooictoth^K 

ScnfwlTi?  ^^^^'  '^/l^  '^'  *^®  ^°*^^°a^  dissensions  of  both 
^nW  «id  France,  and  the  perturbations  in  the  NetherlS 
gmog  ftdl  occupation  to  her  foreign  foes,  Elizabeth  hadZ 
interval  of  leisure  to  attend  to  this  dangerous  aSlyt  Utet^ 
A  second  imsuccessful  attempt  on  his  Ufe,  by  ^  ass^sS 
named  Smith,  was  traced  to  the  Lord  Deputy7anTa  fomS 
^mmission  issued  by  the  Queen  to  investigate  the  cLe.  The 
result  we  Imow  only  by  the  ev^nt ;  Sussex  was  rSd,  and 
Sir  Henry  Sidney  substituted  in  his  place  I    Death  had  latelv 

Z^  T,""  ^^"^'^  ^^^  Fermanagh  for  new  chtefs^^S 
these  leaders,  more  vigorous  than  then-  predecessors  wTre 
,  resolved  to  shake  off  the  recently  imposed  and  sternly SrSd 
supremacy  of  Benburb.  With  these  chiefs,  SidneyXheSd 
of, a  veteran  armament,  cordiaUy  co-operated,  iid  O'Neill 
terntory  ^as  now  attacked  simultaneouSy  at  three  (Merent 
pomts-in  the  year  1566.  No  considerable  success^^W 
ever,,  obtamed  over  him  tiU  the  following  year,  when  at  the 
very  Vning^of  the  cmpaign,  the  brave  O'DomielTa^e'sted  hi^ 

^tuously,  as  it  does  on  that  coast,  on  the  rear  of  the  men  of 

Sklv     I'S^i^  T""  ^'."^^^^  ^y  *^«  s^ord  or  by  the  tide  j 

Wd  bv'°th«  t?/'f '  ^^"°^  'H  ''''''  S^y*  and  narrow?; 
scaped  by  the  fords  of  rivers  and  by  soUtaiy  ways  to  his 

Castle  on  Lough  Neagh.  The  Annaliste  of  Do^gaTwlo  were 
cjd  enough  to  have  conversed  with  survivors  of  the  battleTav 
*hat  his  mind  became  deranged  by  this  su.M^n  f aU  from  the 
summit  of  prosperity  to  the  depths  of  defea^Ds  nex?steD 
would  seem  to  estabUsh  the  f^t,  for  he  ^JFd^svlt^h^ 
Sorley  McDonald,  the  survivor  of  the  ba^PoSsk  to 
recruit  a  new  auxiliaiy  force  for  him  amZTthe  I^^^^^^ 
whom  he  had  so  mortally  offended.  Thenf  abandoSnrS 
agrtress  upon  the  Blackwater,  he  set  out  with  60  guTds   m 

ES«^^  ^  rfr '  f  ^^«  ^'  *^«  late  oCil,  to 
^t  these  expected  allies  whom  he  had  so  fiercely  driven  off 

^L   ^h^v'lr-^h'^fr     ^*  Cushendun,  on'ihfrtr^ 

^nt  fS^f  P-"^*^  aU  apparent  cordiality,  but  an  English 

..Jg°*lJg.^P^PytOr  Pierre   seized  an  opportunity  d^In^    -- 

uientesk.     4  dispute  and   a    quarrel   ensued;    O'Neil    feU 
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fovered  with  wounds,  an^d  the  exulting  shouts  of  the  avenging- 
slesmen.  His  gory  heiad  was  presented  to  Captain  Piers,  who 
hastened  with  it  to  Duhlin,  where  he  received  a  reward  of  » 
thousand  marks  for  his  suqcoss.  High  spiked  upon  the  towers 
of  the  Castle,  thai pi!oud hisad  remained  and  rotted;  the  body, 
wrapped  in  a  Kerns  saffron  shirt,  was  interred  where  he  fell,  a 
spot  familiar  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Antrim  glens  as  "  the 
grave  of  Shane  O'Neil."  And  so  may  be  said  to  close  the  first 
decade  of  Elizabeth's  reign  ov^  Ireland  I 
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